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THE  CHURCH  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

BY  CHARLES  L.  RARER. 

INTRODUCTION. 

To  the  student  of  history  North  Carolina  presents 
many  phases  and  contrasts.  It  is  a  queer  State,  and  one 
often  hard  to  understand.  Many  classes  and  distinc¬ 
tions  have  marked  her  life.  There  has  been  much  of 
politics — often  too  much.  There  has  been  some  real  indus¬ 
try ,  though  it  has  sometimes  been  misguided.  There  has 
been  intellectual  and  social  culture,  but  rhis  has  been  very 
limited.  Indeed  it  is  a  State  of  a  number  of  separate 
forces,  all  having  something  in  common,  but  held  to¬ 
gether  by  no  very  strong  ties.  The  opposition  to  royal 
rule  and  creed  early  in  our  existence  divorced  Church 
and  State  ;  and  they  have  thus  remained  throughout  our 
history.  The  country  was  settled  by  many  different 
peoples  and  under  various  conditions  ;  religious,  econo¬ 
mic  ,  social  and  other  causes  gradually  filled  up  the  fer¬ 
tile  spots.  The  English,  with  a  deep  love  for  country 
aristocracy,  with  clear  distinctions  of  social  classes,  with 
ideas  of  religion  and  civil  rule  of  their  own,  settled  and 
made  their  mark  upon  the  north-eastern  part ;  the  Qua¬ 
kers,  of  simple  and  economic,  free  and  peaceful  dispo¬ 
sitions,  opposed  to  social  distinctions,  the  north-eastern 
and  middle;  the  Scotch-Irish,  of  restless  and  indepen- 
ly  dent  natures,  made  daring  and  intensely  patriotic  by  the 
Q  conflicts  in  their  own  countries,  the  south-eastern,  along 
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the  Cape  Fear,  and  the  section  of  which  Charlotte  is 
now  the  center;  the  Moravians,  peace-loving  and  ener¬ 
getic,  that  which  is  Forsyth  county  ;  the  Lutherans  and 
Germans,  thrifty  and  prosperous  farmers,  opposed  to 
city  life  and  crowded  conditions,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Catawba  and  between  this  and  the  Yadkin  ;  the  French 
Huguenots  as  far  north  as  Hillsboro  and  south  as  the 
Pedee  river ;  the  Swiss  and  Palatines  at  the  junction  of 
the  Neuse  and  Trent.  All  these  made  their  distinct 
markings  upon  each  section  and  have  shown  their  life 
in  their  various  institutions,  especially  their  churches 
and  schools. 

The  State  has  never  been  united  on  any  one  great 
question — on  any  one  idea.  Planted  as  separate  ele¬ 
ments  and  under  various  conditions  and  faiths,  the 
State  is  but  an  aggregation  of  many  distinct  forces,  all 
in  the  main  having  the  same  end  in  view,  but  endeav¬ 
oring  to  attain  this  in  different  ways  and  by  different 
methods.  This  has  been  and  is  especially  true  in  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  education.  Though  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  has  existed  more  than  one  hundred  years  and  done 
her  part  well,  yet  the  majority  of  men,  and  all  the 
women  until  1892,  have  received  their  education  from 
church  and  private  enterprises  ;  and  these  have  failed  to 
reach  hundreds  and  thousands.  For  the  last  forty  years 
or  so  a  public  school  system  has  been  experimented  with  ; 
and  for  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  a  good  many 
towns  have  levied  a  special  tax  and  had  graded  schools 
for  nine  months  in  the  year.  Still  many,  very  many,  of 
the  white  population  cannot  read  and  write.  There  are 
now  almost  as  many  illiterate  whites  in  this  State  as  in 
all  the  other  of  the  original  thirteen  put  together.  It  is 
within  very  recent  times  that  changes  in  public  thought 
and  sentiment  on  this  line  have  taken  place  ;  and  a  good 
deal  of  this  is  due  to  the  worthy  efforts  of  Dr.  Charles  D. 
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Mclver,  President  of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College,  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Alderman,  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina.  While  there  is  an  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Mechanical  College  for  the  whites  at  Raleigh, 
an  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  the  negroes 
and  a  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  white  girls  at 
Greensboro,  and  several  schools  of  a  similar  nature  for 
negroes  at  other  points,  none  of  them  are  old  enough  to 
belong  properly  to  liistory.  One  State,  many  church 
and  private  schools,  and  a  very  poor  public  system,  have 
fought  the  battle  with  ignorance  ;  and  fought  it  nobly, 
but  still  there  is  a  great  deal  to  do. 

The  writer  does  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  on  this 
point ;  and  does  not  say  these  words  from  a  lack  of 
patriotism  and  true  appreciation  of  his  State’s  history. 
He  has  studied  very  carefully  into  the  real  life  of  its  peo¬ 
ple.  He  has  seen  many  phases  commendable  and  great ; 
others  far  below  what  they  might  be.  There  are  latent 
forces  in  great  abundance,  but  there  has  been  a  decided 
failure  to  cultivate  them.  There  is  strength  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  intellect  as  vigorous  by  nature  as  any  state  can 
supply,  but  it  has  rarely  been  moved  to  its  best.  The 
many  and  great  deeds  of  valor  during  the  Civil  War 
have  demonstrated  to  the  world  that  many  of  our  people  ^ 
have  the  stuff  of  which  heroes  are  made.  We  are  quiet 
and  conservative,  yet  strong  and  true  ;  and  we  have  done 
far  more  in  our  life  than  most  people  give  us  credit  for. 
Still  w^e  have  not  done  by  any  means  up  to  the  extent  of 
our  abilities  and  opportunities  ;  and  in  the  way  of  deep 
interest  and  enthusiasm  in  education  we  have  perhaps 
done  least. 

As  a  rule  the  history  of  the  State  has  never  been  writ¬ 
ten,  at  any  rate  with  much  fullness  and  accuracy.  For 
the  most  part  the  standard  histories  are  only  political 
treatise,  and  ignore  the  social,  religious  and  intellectual 
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development.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  it  is  to  the 
church  histories,  and  in  many  cases  these  are  very 
meager,  that  one  must  go  for  information  on  the  early 
schools  :  Foote’s  Sketches  and  Caruther’s  Life  of  Cald¬ 
well  for  the  Presbyterian;  Reichel’s  History  for  the 
Moravian  ;  Bernheiih  for  the  Lutheran  and  German  Re¬ 
formed  ;  Cheshire  for  the  Episcopal ;  Weeks  for  the 
Quakers.  On  the  educational  history  anything  like  a 
full  and  comprehensive  work  has  never  appeared.  The 
only  works  of  any  kind  on  this  line  are  those  of  Dr.  Kemp 
P.  Battle,  who  has  written  a  short  sketch  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  is  now  engaged  in  writing  a  full  history  of  the 
same,  and  Dr.  Charles  L.  Smith,  who,  in  1888,  published 
through  the  Bureau  of  Education,  of  Washington,  the 
History  of  Education  of  North  Carolina.  Both  of  these 
are  excellent  works  as  far  as  they  go  ;  the  first  does  not 
touch  the  church  and  private  schools  at  all  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  very  meagerly.  So  that  the  forces  which  have  had 
more  to  do  in  the  growth  and  shape  of  our  institutions  of 
society  than  all  others  have  yet  to  be  searched  out  and 
written. 

That  there  is  a  need  for  investigation  on  this  line  is 
very  apparent.  The  whole  field  is  full  of  interest  and 
demands  attention.  Much  of  the  history  of  the  State  is 
passing  away  ;  and  soon  its  recovery  will  be  impossible. 
Some  of  the  present  conflicts  are  due  for  the  most  part 
to  a  lack  of  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  history.  Much  difficulty,  however,  is  met  with  in 
obtaining  sufficient  material ;  in  some  cases  a  large  part 
of  the  history  is  lost  and  its  recovery  is  doubtful.  The 
writer  has  been  collecting  material  from  every  obtainable 
source  ;  and  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  schools  his  collec¬ 
tion  is  fairly  complete.  He  has  written  hundreds  of  letters 
to  parties  directly  or  indirectly  concerned;  and  shall  use  in 
this  sketch  many  of  their  replies,  after  they  have  been  com- 
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pared  and  condensed.  He  lias  at  his  disposal  about  twelve 
hundred  different  titles  on  North  Carolina,  besides  a 
large  collection  of  catalogues,  reports  and  clippings  ;  also 
has  the  originals  or  copies  of  many  of  the  historical 
sketches  of  the  schools.  Due  acknowledgement  will  be 
given  in  the  proper  place  to  all  the  authorities  used  and 
to  those  who  have  given  assistance.  The  writer  would 
be  ungrateful  indeed  if  he  did  not  mention  in  this  con¬ 
nection  the  kind  appreciation  and  aid  of  Dr.  Dred  Pea¬ 
cock,  President  of  the  Greensboro  Female  College,  whose 
collection  on  North  Carolina  history  for  the  College  Li¬ 
brary  is  about  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  existence. 
In  the  investigation  facts  alone  have  been  searched  for  ; 
and  in  the  writing  the  plain  truth  will  be  the  aim.  Some 
statements  will  perhaps  displease,  but  no  ill-will  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  them.  Some  mistakes  will  doubtless  be  made, 
but  they  will  be  due  to  wrong  information  given.  Some 
rash  conclusions  may  be  drawn  ;  the  writer’s  inexperi¬ 
ence  is  his  apology. 

Before  bringing  this  introduction  to  a  close  a  few  more 
points  are  especially  worthy  of  notice.  During  the 
early  development  the  Church  and  School  went  hand  in 
hand.  Wherever  there  was  established  a  church  in  most 
cases  a  school  was  annexed.  This  is  notably  true  with 
the  Presbyterians,  and  to  a  large  extent  with  the  Lu¬ 
therans,  Germans  and  Churchmen.  As  a  rule  the  one 
who  preached  for  the  congregation  was  also  their  teacher, 
and  there  are  a  good  many  instances  where  the  preacher 
was  wanting  and  the  teacher  became  the  ^Gay-reader” 
for  the  churches  in  his  section.  The  two  have  all  the 
time  been  of  mutual  relation  and  assistance  to  each 
other ;  the  growth  of  one  has  been  the  growth  of  the 
other.  Their  combined  influence  has  been  deeply  felt 
in  every  phase  of  life.  Really,  one  does  not  at  all  un¬ 
derstand  and  appreciate  North  Carolina  history  until  he 
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lias  gone  to  the  depths  of  the  church  and  private  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning.  Often  peculiar  and  characteristic 
ideas  in  politics  and  society  are  found  ;  and  in  many 
cases  these  are  due  to  some  teacher  or  school.  Thomas 
Cooper  and  Francis  Lieber,  in  South  Carolina  College, 
shaped  the  public  thought  of  the  whole  State  and  much 
of  the  South  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  prior  to  the  Civil 
War.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  Universiy  of  Virginia 
have  made  a  deep  mark  upon  the  intellectual,  political 
and  religious  life  of  the  whole  South.  In  North  Caro¬ 
lina  the  University  and  other  leading  schools  have 
played  equally  as  conspicuous  a  part.  In  the  early 
period  Dr.  David  Caldwell  was  the  controlling  force  in  the 
middle  section  for  well  nigh  sixty  years  ;  and  he  gained 
entrance  into  the  minds  of  men  through  his  “log-college” 
as  well  as  by  means  of  his  pulpit.  Dr.  Braxton  Craven, 
who  was  the  guiding  star  of  Trinity  College  for  about 
fbrty  years,  stamped  his  great  force  upon  many  a  one 
now  prominent  in  religious,  literary  and  political  life. 
The  same  is  true  of  Dr.  Nereus  Mendenhall,  who 
moulded  and  shaped  to  a  large  extent  the  institution  now 
known  as  Guilford  College  ;  and  equally  true  of  some 
leader  in  every  school  in  the  State.  Much  of  the  best  of 
our  life  has  been  and  is  in  them  ;  much  of  the  history  of 
the  State  has  been  made  by  them.  But  in  reviewing  the 
subject  there  is  much  of  sadness  as  well  as  hope  and 
promise.  There  has  been  lack  of  appreciation  and  sym¬ 
pathy  on  almost  every  hand.  Many  heroic  characters 
have  toiled  and  spent  their  lives  for  the  minds  of  their 
fellow-men,  still  have  died  in  want.  Strong  minds  have 
dwelt  among  us  and  great  opportunities  for  intellectual 
culture  have  been  opened,  but  few  have  said  “yes.” 
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Chapter  I. — The  18th  Century  Schools. 


GENERAL  VIEW. 

Some  general  statements  were  made  in  the  introductory 
chapter  about  these  earlier  schools.  It  is  the  intention 
to  give  here  the  fullest  possible  account:  their  origin, 
growth,  relation  to  church,  society  and  civil  government. 
In  the  investigation  the  fact  comes  out  that  the  State 
took  very  little  interest  and  part  in  these  schools.  It  did 
practically  nothing  till  the  University  was  projected; 
and  this  was  at  the  close  of  the  century,  it  being  char¬ 
tered  December  the  11th,  1789,  and  opened  in  February, 
1795.  At  this  time  there  was  not  a  single  public  school ; 
nor  did  any  public  system  come  about  for  a  long  time 
thereafter.  In  most  cases  the  schools  were  taught  by 
the  preacher  of  the  congregation.  The  professional 
teacher  was  a  rarity  indeed  ;  and  where  one  is  found  he 
was  under  the  church’s  auspices,  and  in  many  ways 
assisted  his  section  in  matters  religious.  In  the  whole 
history  of  the  State  the  Chur’ch  and  School  have  gone 
hand  in  hand,  and  each  has  always  been  of  assistance  to 
the  other.  These  schools  were  by  no  means  numerous  ; 
and  ignorance  was  the  common  thing  among  most  of  the 
settlers  and  their  children.  During  the  proprietary 
government  (1663-1729)  there  are  on  record  but  two  or 
three  little  schools,  which  will  be  considered  later;  and 
from  this  till  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  school  history  is  very  meager. 

Many  different  interpretations  of  these  facts  and  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  made.  Some  have  said  that  the  State 
was  first  peopled  by  political  and  religious  refugees,  by 
cut-throats,  irreligious  and  worthless  characters.  Others 
have  been  more  favorable  in  their  explanations.  To  say 
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the  least,  the  character  of  the  early  settlers  has  been  and 
is  yet  a  doubtful  question.  Williamson,  in  speaking  of 
the  Province  up  to  about  the  year  1775,  says  that  edu¬ 
cation  was  entirely  neglected  by  the  settlers  as  a  whole, 
but  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  well  educated  and 
that  some  sent  their  children  to  the  schools  in  England.^ 
Martin,  whose  history  very  meagerly  covers  the  period 
from  the  settlement  to  almost  the  beginning  of  the  War 
of  the  Revolution,  says  that  there  were  only  two  schools 
in  the  whole  Province — Eden  ton  and  Newbern — and  that 
religion  was  at  a  low  ebb  indeed ;  that  very  few  minis¬ 
ters  of  any  denomination  could  be  found. ^  The  same 
author,  in  speaking  of  the  population  of  about  1703, 
gives  a  still  more  unfavorable  view.  He  makes  them  as 
almost  total  strangers  to  any  religious  principles  or  pub¬ 
lic  worship;  declares  them  to  be  loose,  licentious  char¬ 
acters,  and  persons  who  regard  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  religion  with  ridicule.  He  says  that  they  were 
of  various  nations  and  sects  ;  Scotch  Presbyterians, 
Dutch  Lucherans,  French  Calvinists,  Irish  Catholics, 
English  Churchmen,  Quakers,  and  Dissenters;  Emi¬ 
grants  from  Bermuda  and  the  West  Indies,  which  from 
their  late  settlements,  could  not  be  places  remarkable 
for  the  education  of  young  people  in  Christianity  and 
morality.”^  Bancroft  says  iand  Dr.  Chas.  L.  Smith  also 
quotes  this  on  page  130  in  his  “History  of  Education  in 
North  Carolina”)  ;  “  Here  was  a  colony  of  men  from 

civilized  life,  scattered  among  forests,  hermits  with 
wives  and  children,  resting  in  the  bosom  of  nature 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  wilderness  of  their  gentle 
clime.  With  absolute  freedom  of  conscience,  benevolent 
reason  was  the  simple  rule  of  their  conduct.”^  The  same 

I  1.  Williamson’s  History  of  North  Carolina,  Voi.  II.,  p.  82. 

2.  Martin’s  History  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  II.,  p.  395. 

3.  Ibid,  Vol.  1,  p.  218. 

4.  Bancroft’s  United  States,  Vol.  II.,  p.  154. 
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historian  makes  the  statement  in  another  place  that  the 
first  settlers  took  affairs  very  easy  and  had  little  indus¬ 
try — that  they  were  hunters  and  tillers  of  the  soil  at 
their  leisure  ;  untroubled  by  external  wars  ;  unpolished, 
but  of  the  highest  personal  freedom.^  Many  of  the 
wealthy  planters  had  tutors  for  their  children.  Others 
sent  them  away  to  colleges  :  those  along  the  Cape  Fear 
to  Harvard ;  those  on  the  northeast  to  England.^ 
Hawks,  who  is  the  most  accurate  and  exhaustive,  but 
whose  works  cover  only  from  the  settlement  to  the  end 
of  the  proprietary  government  (1729) ,  says  that  among 
the  higher  classes  there  was  much  learning  and  that  the 
officers  of  State  had  fine  education  and  culture ;  and 
cites  as  illustrations  Gale,  Little,  Moseley,  Swan  and 
Lawson.^  In  another  place  he  says  that  there  were 
many  bad  men,  and  a  few  good  ones,  (especially  among 
the  Quakers).'^  The  same  eminent  author  gives  copies 
of  several  original  manuscripts  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
religion  and  culture  among  the  English  settlers.  He 
gives  a  letter  from  Rev.  James  Adams  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  dated  18th  of 
September,  1708.  This  letter  is  about  to  this  effect: 
that  there  w^ere  in  general  three  kinds  of  people  in  the 
province  :  many  members  of  the  Church  of  England  who 
had  truth  and  religion  ;  some  Quakers  ;  most  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  made  up  of  the  ignorant  and  of  those  who  neither 
knew  nor  professed  religion  at  all;  that  the  Quakers, 
though  they  were  few  in  number  (about  the  seventh 
part) ,  still  had  great  influence  in  government  by  the 
assistance  of  Governor  Archdale,  and  that  thev  with  the 
Presbyterians  who  sided. with  them  would  soon  become 
strong  enough  to  bear  down  and  break  up  the  Church  of 

1.  Bancroft’s  History  of  United  States,  (1879),  Vol.  II.,  p.  202. 

2.  Wheeler’s  Reminiscences,  p.  257. 

3.  Hawks’  History  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  II.,  p.  369. 

4.  Ibid,  Vol.  II.,  p.  338. 
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England.^  Wheeler  gives  the  Province  a  good  deal  of 
intelligence  and  brings  up  as  examples,  in  addition  to  the 
above  named,  Hyde,  Porter,  Lillington,  Harvey,  San¬ 
derson,  Pollock,  Lowe  and  others.^ 

After  looking  very  carefully  and  extensively  into  the 
subject,  the  writer  thinks  that  the  early  settlers  did  in 
part  their  duty  as  to  education.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  they  were  negligent,  as  they  are  to-day,  and  that 
they  did  not  come  up  to  the  fullest  development  that  was 
within  their  reach.  Many  points  are  worthy  of  consid¬ 
eration  in  this  connection  ;  and  from  this  consideration 
comes  a  more  favorable  view.  For  a  long  time  the 
Province  was  settled  only  very  sparsely — in  the  fertile 
spots  along  the  rivers  A  and  these  settlements  were  as  a 
rule  far  apart. ^  There  were  few  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  ;  and  these  were  poor  and  tedious.  Anything  like 
a  common  intercourse  was  for  quite  a  while  almost  im¬ 
possible.  Life  was  for  a  long  time  individual  and  sepa¬ 
rate.  There  was  nothing  to  stimulate  general  intel¬ 
ligence  and  culture.  Wild  and  rugged  nature  had  to  be 
subdued  ;  food  for  the  body  was  of  far  greater  impor¬ 
tance  than  that  of  the  mind.  The  soil,  the  climate,  and 
sometimes  the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  were  all  against 
education.®  Though  the  first  settlers  often  had  fine 
training  and  culture,  they  were  compelled  to  spend  their 
lives  in  more  active  and  heroic  measures  than  in  literature 
and  teaching.  The  entire  population  in  1728,  when  the 
Province  went  back  to  the  Crown,  was  not  more  than 
ten  thousand;®  and  by  1752  it  had  increased  only  to 
about  fifty  thousand.'^  Town-building  never  has  taken 
much  hold  on  this  State.  There  was  not  a  single  one 

1.  Hawks’  History  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  299-300. 

2.  Wheeler’s  Reminiscences,  p.  259. 

3.  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  606. 

4.  Wheeler’s  Reminiscences,  pp.  258-259. 

5.  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  II.,  Prefatory  Notes.  ■ 

6.  Weeks’  Libraries  and  Literature, p.l73 ;  Martin  says  that  there  were  about  13,000. 

i ,  Weeks  Libraries  and  Literature,  p.  17i3 ;  Martin,  Vol.  II,,  p.  59,  gives  only  45,000, 
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until  1704.  Bath  was  built  1704,  Newbern  1710,  Eden-  ) 
ton  1714,  Beaufort  1723,  Brunswick  1725,  Wilmington 
1734,  Hillsboro  1759,  Fayetteville  (at  first  called  Camp- 
belltown,  afterwards  Cross  Creek)  1762,  Charlotte  and 
Salisbury  about  1758. ^  None  of  these  had  as  many  as 
one  thousand  inhabitants  in  1750.  There  Were  scarcely 
any  good  sea-ports  ;  and  in  consequence  commerce  was 
almost  unknown.  Manufacturing  was  not  known  at  all ; 
and  even  corn  and  wheat  mills  were  very  scarce. ^ 
However,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
things  began  to  take  on  a  new  phase.  While  in  1752  the 
population  was  hardly  fifty  thousand,  yet  in  1790  there 
were  more  than  three  hundred  and  ninety- three  thou¬ 
sand.  From  about  1750  to  1770  there  was  a  great  flow 
in  this  direction  ;  also  a  general  awakening  on  educa¬ 
tional  matters.  The  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  came  in 
great  numbers  ;  and  with  them  came  deeper  and  more 
practical  ideas  of  religion  and  culture.  Before  or  as  early 
as  1740  they  had  begun  their  settlements  along  the  Eno, 
Haw  and  Catawba  rivers.^  In  1736  sixty-four  thousand 
acres  of  land  were  secured  in  Duplin  county  by  Henry 
McCulloch  for  settlers  from  Ulster,  Ireland.  These  were 
descendants  of  the  Scottish  folks  whom  James  I.  had  in¬ 
fluenced  to  move  to  Ireland.  Ulster  saw  Scotch  and  Irish 
blood  mixed  together  ;  and  after  awhile  sent  this  new  life 
forth  in  search  of  new  lands  and  homes.  A  good  number 
came  to  this  State.  They  have  had  much  to  do  in  the 
political  and  industrial,  social  and  intellectual  growth. 
From  1730  to  1740  also  came  the  Scottish  Highlanders. 
They  settled  the  lower  Cape  Fear.  These  increased 
many  fold  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Culloden  Moor  in 
1746.  The  counties  of  Bladen,  Cumberland,  Robeson, 


1.  These  dates  are  taken  from  the  standard  histories. 

2.  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  II.,  Prefatory  Notes. 

ij.  Moore’s  History  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  I.,  p,  Gl. 
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Moore,  Richmond,  Harnett,  and  some  parts  of  Chatham 
and  Anson,  were  peopled  by  tliese.  About  1750  great 
numbers  of  the  Scdtch-Irish  from  Ulster  came  to  Charles¬ 
ton,  South  Carolina,  and  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  Those  in  the  South  soon  moved  toward  the  North  ; 
while  those  who  at  first  settled  in  Pennsvlvania  came 

t/ 

down  the  Blue  Ridge  to  North  Carolina.  Here  they  met 
and  settled  permanently.  ^  The  present  counties  of 
Union,  Mecklenburg,  Gaston,  Cabarrus,  Lincoln,  Rowan, 
Catawba,  Iredell,  and  Guilford,  all  bear  many  of  the 
marks  of  their  life.  More  churches  were  built  up,  and 
these  assumed  more  energy.  Schools  became  their  right 
arm;  patriotism  was  stirred,  quickened  and  proniul' 
gated.  The  Battle  of  the  Regulators,  May  16th,  1771,  and 
the  Meklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence  of  May 
20th,  1775,  are  some  of  the  manifestations  of  the  life  of 
these  peoples. 2  The  Moravians  came  about  the  same 
time  ;  and  their  influence  upon  a  large  part  of  Forsyth 
and  Davidson  counties  has  been  very  strong.  Peace,  in¬ 
dustry,  simplicity,  virtue  and  prosperity  have  been  their 
works  ;  churches  and  schools  have  been  vital  points  in 
their  life.^  In  1751  they  purchased  about  one  hundred 
thousand  (98,985)  acres  of  land  between  the  Dan  and 
Yadkin,  and  named  it  Wacovia  after  an  estate  of  Count 
Zinzendorff  in  Austria.  Upon  this  tract  they  built  six 
towns:  Bethabara  (Old  Town),  Bethany,  Salem, 

Friedberg,  Friedland  and  Hope.  As  a  rule  when  the 
town  lot  was  laid  off,  in  the  middle  was  reserved  a  place 
for  a  church.^  These  people  had  first  settled  in  Georgia 
as  early  as  1735  ;  and  they  settled  there  upon  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  they  would  not  have  to  take  up  arms  and  fight. 

1.  Rev.  Jethro  Rumple,D.D.,  in  Home  Magazine,  Mar.  1881 ;  also  points  taken  from 
his  History  of  Rowan  county. 

2.  Foote’s  Sketches  and  Caruther’s  Life  of  Caldwell  bring  out  these  points  in 
different  places. 

3.  Martin’s  History  of  North  Carolina,  Vo).  I.,  Appendix,  p.  xxiv, 

4.  Ibid,  Vol.  I.,  Appendix,  pp.  xxxiii-xxxyii, 
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This  promise  to  them  having  been  broken,  they  moved 
to  Pennsylvania  about  1739  or  1740  and  settled  Bethle¬ 
hem  and  Nazareth.  From  there  they  came  to  North  Caro¬ 
lina  for  a  freer  and  milder  clime. ^  With  them,  as  well 
as  with  the  Scotch-Irish  who  came  from  Pennsylvania, 
came  new  ideas  of  religion,  society,  schools  and  state 
government.  Many  Germans  besides  the  Moravians 
came  about  the  same  time.  They  began  coming  in  1750 
and  kept  it  up  till  about  1775.  These  Germans,  from 
whom  came  the  Lutheran  and  German  Reformed 
Churches,  first  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  Land  was  hard 
to  get  in  that  State,  while  Lord  Cartaret’s  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  was  very  cheap.  Church  freedom  was  also  limited 
there,  while  here  there  was  perfect  liberty  of  worship.^ 
So  that  much  of  the  middle  part  of  this  State  was  filled 
up  by  these  “  Pennsylvania  Dutch,”  a  very  industrious, 
economic,  thrifty  folk.^  They  scattered  for  the  most 
part  along  either  side  of  the  Catawba  and  Yadkin  rivers. 
Alamance,  Guilford,  Davidson,  Rowan,  Cabarrus, 
Stanley,  Iredell,  Catawba  and  Lincoln  counties  owe  very 
much  of  their  condition  and  life  to  them.^  These 
people  are  worthy  of  great  consideration;  they  have 
formed  a  distinct  and  strong  element  in  our  life  and  his¬ 
tory.  They  have  been  simple,  honest  farmers  ;  and  have 
always  been  opposed  to  living  in  towns  and  crowded 
conditions,  and  especially  to  church  interference,  partic- 
ularW  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  England.®  The 
Germans  who  settled  in  the  western  part  showed  them¬ 
selves  very  different  on  this  point  to  the  Swiss  and  Ger¬ 
man  Palatines  who  settled  near  Newbern  ;  these  were 
soon  absorbed  in  matters  religious  by  those  about  them. 

1.  Bernheim’s  German  Settlements  and  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Carolinas,  p.l55. 

2.  Williamson’s  History  of  North  Carolina,  Vol,  II.,  p.  71. 

3.  Bernheim’s  German  Settlements  and  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Carolinas,  p. 
153. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  148. 

5.  Ibid,  p.  176, 
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On  the  other  hand  those  in  the  west  have  always  kept 
their  own  forms  of  worship.  ^  For  a  long  time  they 
spoke  no  other  than  their  own  language  ;  they  read  the 
German  Bible  and  devotional  books. ^  Thev  have  cared 
little  for  intellectual  development  until  recently  ;  tena- 
ceous  to  the  creed  and  customs  of  their  fathers,  they 
kept  themselves  apart  from  the  ways  of  the  world  and 
out  of  politics.^  Cleanliness,  order,  comfort  and  pros¬ 
perity  have  always  been  their  characteristics.  Their 
churches  have  been  as  a  rule  in  the  country,  and  for  a 
long  time  they  were  poorly  supplied  with  preachers 
and  teachers.  While  these  people  have  not  had  so  much 
to  do  with  the  educational  interests  in  a  positive  way, 
their  example  has  had  great  influence  ;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  they  have  been  spoken  of  somewhat  at 
length. 

The  Quakers  need  mentioning  more  fully.  They  have 
at  all  times  in  our  history  constituted  a  very  distinct 
part.  They  are  like  the  Germans  in  many  ways — in 
thrift  and  frugality,  in  energy  and  opposition  to  tyranny 
and  war  ;  also  like  them  in  their  tenacity  to  creed.  They 
have  been  a  quiet  and  peace  loving  element ;  bold  and 
aggressive  against  the  established  Church — the  leader  in 
religious  liberty  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  the  Presbyterian  was  the  latter  half.^  They 
were  at  first  in  Perquimans  and  Pasquotank.  About 
1703  they  went  southwest ;  and  by  1760  are  found  in 
Hyde,  Beaufort,  Craven,  Carteret,  Jones,  Bladen,  Lenoir, 
Northampton,  Hertford,  Bertie  and  Halifax  counties.^ 
From  the  middle  of  the  century  to  about  1783  came 
a  new  element  from  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 

1.  Bernheim,  p.  179. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  154. 

8.  Ibid,  pp.  185-18G. 

4.  Weeks’  Southern  Quakers  and  Slavery,  p.  145. 

5.  Ibid,  pp.  86-88. 
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Nantucket’s  Island.^  They  settled  in  the  middle  part 
of  the  State — Guilford,  Alamance,  Chatham,  Randolph 
and  Surry.  Their  purpose  of  coming  was  in  the  main 
economic. 2  They  came  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Scotch-Irish  and  Germans  and  for  the  same  reasons. 
While  they  have  not  been  such  a  large  portion  of  our 
population,  however,  by  their  systematic  and  earnest 
life  and  decided  views  on  matters  religious  and  educa¬ 
tional,  they  have  had  great  influence  in  shaping  the 
State’s  sentiment  and  growth. 

The  writer  has  now  given  a  general  view  of  the  first 
settlement ;  and  has  traced  the  Ailing  up  of  the  different 
sections.  In  the  main  he  has  left  the  reader  to  draw  his 
own  conclusions  about  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  early  history  as  a  whole.  In  this  connection  it  is 
well  to  give  some  points  more  in  favor  of  our  early  life 
than  were  given  in  the  first  part  of  this  sketch.  Wheeler 
says  on  page  30  of  his  Historical  Sketches  :  No  freer 

country  was  ever  organized  by  man.  Freedom  of  con¬ 
science,  security  from  taxation  except  by  their  own  con¬ 
sent,  were  their  first  objects.  The  emigrant  was  ex¬ 
empted  from  taxation  for  a  year ;  every  emigrant  re¬ 
ceived  a  bount}^  of  land.  These  simple  laws  suited  a 
simple  people,  who  w^ere  as  free  as  the  air  of  their 
mountains  ;  and  when  oppressed  were  as  rough  as  the 
billows  of  the  ocean.  They  submitted  to  no  unjust  laws, 
they  bowed  the  knee  to  no  earthly  monarch.’  ’  Another 
historian  says  that  our  people  were  bent  upon  following 
their  own  views  in  civil  government  and  religion^  ;  and 
that  they  have  been  slow  to  change  their  convictions  and 
have  been  very  loyal  to  what  they  held  as  truth  There 
was  some  religion,  but  it  was  local  and  not  widely 

1.  Weeks’  Quakers  and  Slavery,  p.  96, 

2.  Ibid,  p.  96. 

3.  Moore’s  History  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  I.,  Introduction,  p.  xiv. 

4.  Ibid,  Vol.  I,,  Introduction,  p.  xv. 
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felt.  There  was  some  learning ;  it  was  among  the  few. 
There  was  some  of  wealth  and  comfort ;  it  was  confined  to 
the  indolent  gentleman.  There  were  some  collections  of 
books,  but  these  were  private.  There  have  been  a  good 
many  churches  and  a  few  schools,  but  affairs  have  been 
too  different  and  scattered  to  be  deeply  moved  by  them. 
Sea-coasts,  lowlands,  rivers,  valleys,  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains;  Churchmen,  Quakers,  Presbyterians,  Germans, 
Moravians,  Lutherans,  Baptists  and  Methodists  (the 
latter  two  not  being  of  great  force  until  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury) — all  have  had  their  distinct  influences  upon  our 
history,  especially  for  the  first  century  and  a  half.  We 
then  came  verv  little  in  contact  with  the  outside  world  ; 
there  was  nothing  to  stir  us  up  or  polish  us.  We  be¬ 
came  negligent,  indifferent  and  in  many  ways  rude  ;  we 
had  not  reached  the  industrial  stage  in  development — 
agriculture  and  hunting  were  our  means  of  support. 
The  Colonists  w^ere  not  so  ignorant  as  they  were  unap¬ 
preciative  of  the  benefits  of  literature.  They  had  some 
books  as  early  as  1680.  In  1705  the  circulating  library, 
which  Rev.  Thomas  Bray,  D.  D.,  a  representative  of  the 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  had  given  the  Col¬ 
ony  in  1700,  was  established  at  Bath.  It  was  intended 
for  the  clergy  and  was  made  up  of  religious  books  for 
the  most  part.^  The  collection  was  worth  about  one 
hundred  pounds. 2  Rev.  James  Adams,  another  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  left 
his  library,  valued  at  about  ten  pounds,^  in  Currituck^ 
in  1710.  According  to  Dr.  S.  B.  Weeks,  there  was  one 

1.  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  II,  p.  119;  and  Weeks’ Libraries  and  Literature,  pp. 

177-179.  , 

2.  Ibid,  Vol.  II,  p.  130. 

3.  Ibid,  Vol.  II,  p.  75. 

4.  Ibid,  Vol.  I,  p.  858. 

3  and  4  are  also  given  by  Weeks  in  his  Libraries  and  Literature,  pp.  185-186. 
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SHEPHERD  MOUNTAIN. 


That  North  Carolinians  have  been  very  negligent  in 
regard  to  their  history  is  a  generally  conceded  fact. 

After  a  century  had  rolled  by,  Judge  David  Schenck, 
no  less  patriotic  than  those  whom  he  would  defend, 
came  to  the  rescue  of  our  North  Carolina  militia  at  Guil¬ 
ford  Court  House,  and  dispersed  the  clouds  of  shame 
that  had  covered  the  action  of  this  militia  for  more  than 
one  hundred  years. 

Indifference  to  its  importance  well  nigh  placed  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence  beyond  the 
possibility  of  establishing  the  fact  that  such  an  event  did 
take  place  in  Charlotte  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1775. 

So  it  has  been  all  along  the  line  with  regard  to  men, 
their  acts,  and  the  places  where  such  acts  occurred. 

In  Massachusetts,  these  are  held  up  in  every  school 
before  the  eyes  of  the  boys  and  girls.  AVell  !  this  is 
alright  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts.  Massachusetts 
should  not  hesitate  to  do  her  duty  by  her  children  because 
North  Carolina  does  not  do  lier  duty  by  her  children. 
North  Carolina,  however,  should  not  get  mad  because 
Massachusetts  gets  there  first. 

But  places  in  North  Carolina  have  suffered  from  neg¬ 
ligence  no  less  than  men. 

While  connected  with  the  military  school  in  King’s 
Mountain,  I  asked  the  most  intelligent  men  supposed  to 
know,  wdiy  the  mountain  is  called  “King’s  Mountain.” 
Some  told  me  that  perhaps  a  man  by  the  name  of  King- 
had  lived  near  by,  and  that  this  gave  rise  to  the  name. 
Others  stated  that  it  might  have  taken  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  Patrick  Furgeson ,  when  he  took  his  position  on 
top  of  the  mountain  to  fight  the  back  mountain  men, 
declared  himself  “King”  of  the  mountain,  and  that  God 
Almighty  could  not  drive  him  from  its  top. 
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Because  the  creek  near  the  base  of  the  mountain  is 
called  King’s  Creek,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  a  man 
by  the  name  of  King  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  Whence,  the  name  of  the  creek  and  the  mountain. 

Living  at  old  Trinity  College,  in  full  view  of  Shep¬ 
herd  Mountain,  twelve, miles  distant,  and  knowing  that 
it  was  a  kind  of  mecca  for  the  young  people  every  Easter 
time,  called  my  attention  to  the  mountain.  The  lact 
that  a  mountain  of  such  size  should  exist  so  far  east  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  or  Appalachian  system,  was  curious 
enough  to  me.  I  therefore  began  to  enquire  about  its 
history;  that  is,  how  it  became  a  mountain  where  it  is 
and  from  what  circumstance  it  derived  its  name. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  inquiries,  geological  research 

furnished  a  measure  of  satisfaction.  From  the  igneous 

nature  of  the  rock  formation,  volcanic  disturbance  at 

some  remote  period  gave  existence  to  the  mountain.  • 

\ 

This  same  science  informs  us  that  this  land-upheaval 
is  very  old.  Not  so  old  as  the  Appennines  which  are 
said  to  be  the  oldest  land  in  the  world,  being  the  fii’st 
land  that  appeared  after  the  submerged  age.  Judge 
Bulla,  of  Old  Trinity,  accounts  for  the  existence  of  this 
mountain  by  a  theory  very  different  from  the  above.  His 
theory  is  as  follows  :  A  man  living  in  the  Eastern  part 
of  North  Carolina  married  a  girl  living  in  the  mountain 
section  of  the  State.  After  living  for  some  time  in  the 
Eastern  section,  this  bride  became  very  desirous  for  her 
mountain  scenery  and  surroundings.  The  seriousness  of 
the  situation  assumed  such  magnitude  that  the  husband 
gave  the  matter  considerable  thought. 

There  were  only  two  ways  to  gratify  his  wife  :  either 
move  to  the  mountains  or  move  the  mountains  to  their 
place  in  the  East.  He  adopted  the  latter.  He  got  the 
mountain  to  the  West  bank  of  LittleCaraway  creek  in  the 
upper  part  of  Randolph  county  ;  and  there  he  left  it. 
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Just  where  he  got  the  mountain  and  when  it  was  done, 
the  Judge  says,  have  passed  from  the  memory  of  the 
people  of  that  section. 

This  is  rather  traditionary,  and  may  not  be  reliable. 

As  to  its  name,  I  asked  all  the  old  men  whom  I  met 
why  it  was  called  Shepherd  Mountain.  Of  course,  no 
one  could  tell  me  ;  and  they  did  not  look  pleased  because 
I  had  asked  them.  This  want  of  information  continues 
till  this  Summer,  1897. 

On  the  30th  day  of  June,  I  began  to  survey  rhis  moun¬ 
tain  for  Mr.  W.  G.  Brokaw,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Brokaw 
had  bought  the  mountain  of  Mr.  Geo.  Robins. 

In  my  endeavor  to  survey  the  mountain,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  go  back  on  the  old  farms  adjoining  the 
mountain  lands. 

While  the  old  farms  have  passed  into  different  hands, 
and  have  undergone  many  changes  during  the  century 
that  has  passed,  yet  the  mountain  land  is  bounded  by 
the  old  grants  taken  up  by  the  first  people  who  settled 
near  the  mountain. 

Among  the  oldest  deeds  placed  in  my  hands  was  one 
granting  and  conveying  lands  on  the  waters  of  Little 
Caraway  creek,  to  a  Peter  Shepherd  in  Nov.  1786,  one 
hundred  and  eleven  years  ago. 

This  grant  was  signed  by  his  excellency.  Gov.  Alexan¬ 
der  Martin,  at  the  palace  in  New  Bern.  This  relic  of  a 
past  age,  with  the  great  seal,  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
Library  of  Greensboro  Female  College.  I  presented  it 
to  President  Peacock  for  that  purpose. 

In  describing  this  tract  of  land,  it  began  at  a  poplar 
tree,  the  corner  of  one  Charles  Shepherd.  This  Charles 
Shepherd  was  probably  a  brother  of  Peter  Shepherd. 

It  seems  that  Peter  Shepherd  owned  lands  on  the  West 
side  of  the  creek  (Little  Caraway) ,  and  Charles  Shep¬ 
herd  owned  lands  on  the  East  side  of  the  creek. 
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When  tliese  Shepherds  came  to  this  vicinity  is  not 
known.  It  was  certainly  previous  to  the  revolution.  Dr. 
Caruthers,  in  his  ‘‘Life  of  Dr.  Caldwell/’  which  lies 
before  me,  says  that  Dr.  Caldwell  took  charge  of  Buffalo 
church,  in  Alamance  county,  in  1768.  He  further  states 
in  this  connection  that  this  portion  of  the  State  had  a 
large  influx  from  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  not  infrequent  that  men  lived  on  lands  many 
years  before  entering  them.  This  was  due  to  the  irreg¬ 
ular  and  disturbed  condition  of  the  country  previous  to 
the  revolution  ;  it  was  also  due  it  part  to  the  presence  of 
the  wild  Indian. 

I  assign  two  reasons  for  thinking  that  these  Shepherds 
had  lived  here  many  years  before  taking  out  these  grants  : 

1st.  An  old  man  Geo.  Robins,  now  sixty-five  years  old, 
told  me  that  the  places  where  the  Shepherds  lived  were 
old  places  when  his  father  first  knew  them.  2nd.  The  Shep¬ 
herds  died  old  men  early  after  the  close  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion. 

These  old  Shepherds  must,  therefore,  have  lived  long 
years  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  which  bears  their 
name. 

They  sleep  in  an  old  grave  yard  on  the  East  side  of 
Little  Caraway  creek,  on  the  lands  now  owned  by  Lafay¬ 
ette  Briles. 

They  fought  life’s  fitful  battles,  and  passed  away  ;  but 
the  old  mountain,  hoary  with  age,  still  stands  in  defiance 
of  the  corroding  tooth  of  time  and  the  storm  king. 

The  cool  waters  that  gush  from  its  rock-ribbed  sides  are 
as  fresh  and  invigorating  as  when  the  “Indian  lover 
wooed  his  dusky  mate  and  the  wild  fox  dug  his  hole 
unscared.” 

From  present  appearances,  this  old  mountain  looks 
like  it  might  stand  several  years  yet-. 

I  find  that  it  is  613.32  feet  above  the  plateau  on  which 
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Mr.  Geo.  Robins’  house  stands.  As  this  section  of  the 
piedmont  is  about  700  feet  above  sea  level,  the  top  of 
Shepherd  Mountain  is  about  1,300  or  1,400  feet  above 
sea  level. 

From  the  top  of  Shepherd,  I  found  by  triangulation 
that  Caraway  Mountain  was  distant  3.3  miles  ;  and  that 
it  was  571.44  feet  above  that  plateau  which  serves  as  a 
basis  of  measurement  for  Shepherd.  Shepherd  Moun¬ 
tain,  therefore,  is  41.88  feet  higher  than  Caraway  Moun¬ 
tain.  On  the  south  and  west  sides ,  it  is  steep  and  of  almost 
solid  granite.  On  these  sides  the  timber  was  mostly 
pine,  which  has  been  cut  away.  On  the  east  and  north 
sides,  the  timber  is  oak  and  hickory.  There  is  some 
good  land  on  the  east  side. 

Near  the  top  is  a  spring  of  cold  water.  Buildings  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain  could  be  easily  supplied  by  a 
force  pump  with  good  water  from  this  spring. 

The  old  mountain  has  stood  undisturbed  in  its  native 
glory  a  long  time.  But  as  the  hum  of  the  honey  bee  and 
the  presence  of  the  red  fox  struck  terror  to  the  Indian, 
so  a  surveyor’s  transit  and  a  corps  of  axmen  may  mean 
to  cut  and  dismantle  old  Shepherd  of  its  native  beauty. 

A  seven  per  cent,  roadway,  sixteen  feet  wide,  has  been 
surveyed  from  foot  to  top.  Very  probably  the  building 
of  this  road  will  be  begun  soon. 

When  finished,  the  Indian  from  the  “Happy  Hunting 
Grounds”  and  the  old  Shepherds  from  their  silent  abode 
could  behold  a  sight  in  great  contrast  with  that  to  which 
they  were  accustomed  :  Bicycles  and  carriages  going  at 
the  rate  of  ten  and  twelve  miles  an  hour  where  not  many 
generations  ago  the  wild  animals  held  high  carnival.  We 
will  see  a  switch-back  in  full  operation  from  the  tops  of 
Shepherd  and  Caraway  mountains.  I  expect  to  pass  in 
mid-air  over  ground  upon  which  the  Indian  wigwam  was 
pitched.  The  day  is  not  distant  when  the  power  of  the 
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Yadkin  falls  will  illumine  hotels  and  habitats  on  the  tops 
of  Shepherd  and  Caraway  mountains.  The  neigh  of  the 
iron  horse  will  awaken  the  silent  echoes  of  valley  and 
dale  not  disturbed  since  the  war-hoop  of  the  red  man 
cast  a  lingering  look  at  the  proud  old  forests,  and  read 
his  doom  in  the  setting, sun. 

J.  M.  Bandy. 

Greensboro,  N.  C.,  Sept.  2,  1897. 


LIBRARY  NOTES. 


We  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  following  who 
have  so  kindly  remembered  our  Library  by  the  donations 
indicated  below  : 

Miss  Sudie  Hunt :  Two  dollars  in  money. 

Miss  Jessie  Buck  :  One  dollar  in  monev. 

%j 

Miss  Belle  Swain  ;  8  Nos.  The  College  Message,  1888- 
’89  ;  1  No.  South  Atlantic,  pamphlec  by  W.  C.  Doub,  on 
Methodism  as  Related  to  the  History  of  Sunday  Scliools  ; 
1  No.  Land  we  Love  ;  16  Nos.  N.  C.  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion  ;  Foster’s  Gold  Mines  and  Mining  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Odell:  The  Golden  Way;  Tyerman’s  Life 
and  Times  of  John  Wesley,  3  Vols. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Whitsett :  Class-Meetings  ;  Rosser  on  Bap¬ 
tism  ;  Simm’s  War  Poetry  of  the  South. 

Supt.  Alex.  Graham  :  Gov.  Graham’s  Oration  on  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration. 

Hon.  David  Schenck  :  Vance-Henry  Record  of  Battle 
of  Cowan’s  Ford;  Newspaper  article  on  Harry  Lee. 

Victor  S.  Bryant,  Esq.  :  20  numbers  U.  N.  C.  Maga¬ 


zine. 
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Hon.  R.  B.  Vance:  His  volume,  Heart  Throbs  from 
the  Mountains. 

Mrs.  Z .  B.  Vance  :  Elegant  copy  of  Memorial  Addresses 
delivered  in  Congress  on  the  Death  of  Senator  Vance  ; 
20  speeches  of  Senator  Vance. 

C.  W.  Petty  :  20  numbers  Guilford  Collegian. 

A.  M.  Scales,  Esq.  :  Vol.  1,  Records  War  of  Rebellion. 

Miss  Ella  Dowd  :  Western  North  Carolina. 

W.  E.  Stone,  Esq.:  1  TJ.  N.  C.  Magazine;  3  pam¬ 
phlets. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Norment :  The  Lowrie  History. 

John  L.  Cantwell,  Esq.  :  Memorial  of  Hon.  Geo.  Davis. 

Major  C.  L.  Davis  :  His  work,  North  Carolina  Troops 
in  the  Continental  Line  and  the  Cincinnati. 

Major  Graham  Daves :  Confederate  Memorial  Ad¬ 
dresses,  In  Memoriam  John  A.  Guion,  M.  D. ;  A  Glance 
at  Current  American  History  ;  The  22nd  N.  C.  Infantry  ; 
Maryland  and  North  Carolina  in  1780-1781. 

Thomas  Sloan,  Esq.:  Number  of  N.  Y.  Herald  con¬ 
taining  account  of  assissination  of  President  Lincoln 

Henry  Jerome  Stockard  :  His  volume  of  Poems,  Fugi¬ 
tive  Lines . 

Hon.  F.  A.  Woodard  :  Hassell’s  Church  Historv. 

«/ 

Dr.  H.  W.  Lilly  :  The  McDougald  Trial. 

Miss  Ida  Hinshaw  :  1  number  each  of  The  College 
Message,  and  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Richmond:  His  Work,  Chapter  Sigma  of 
Chi.  Psi.,  1855-1861. 

Miss  Leila  G.  McGirt :  Memorial  of  First  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Church,  Wilmington,  N.  C. ;  Life  of  Lady  Maxwell, 
Hooper’s  Vade-Mecum,  Butler’s  History  of  the  United 
States,  Vol.  II,  McRee’s  Iredell,  Vol.  I,  Ramsay’s  His¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States,  Vols.  I  and  II,  Mitchell’s 
U.  S.  Saurin’s  Sermons,  two  volumes;  Letters  of  John 
Hughes,  Discipline  M,  E.  Church,  1850. 
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Charles  L.  Van  Noppen,  Esq.  :  Two  numbers  Guil¬ 
ford  Collegian,  eight  numbers  The  Land  We  Love,  one 
number  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer,  Vienna  Exposi¬ 
tion,  volume  II ;  one  volume  United  States  Census,  1850. 

Clayton  Giles,  Esq.  :  Cornelius  Harnett,  St.  James’ 
Parish,  Wilmington,  N,.  C.,  C.  B.  Denson’s  Memorial  Ad¬ 
dress  . 

Hon.  Kemp  P.  Battle  :  Memorial  Tablets  in  Memorial 
Hall  at  Chapel  Hill. 

John  B.  Powell:  Discipline  M.  E.  Church,  1808. 

J.  W.  Thackston  :  Lossing’s  Field  Book  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  Carrington’s  Battles  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  A.  C.  Hamlin:  His  work.  The 
Battle  of  Chancellorsville. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Moose  :  Three  numbers  The  College  Mes¬ 
sage. 

Col.  Jas.  Reid  Cole  :  His  work.  Miscellany. 

W.  B.  Harker,  Esq.  :  Sea  Gift,  Skinner’s  Lectures  and 
Addresses. 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Atwater:  Rollins’  Ancient  History,  2Vols. 
D’Aubigne’s  History  of  the  Reformation,  5  volumes; 
Mosheim’s  Church  History,  2  volumes.  Sketches  and 
Portraits  of  the  General  Conference  M.  E.  Church,  South, 
held  in  Richmond  in  1886,  Bledsoe’s  Theodicy ,  Owen  on 
the  XXX  Psalm,  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Jesse  Lee. 

Miss  Harriet  Boone  :  In  the  Heart  of  the  Alleghanies. 

Miss  Estelle  Westbrook  :  The  Coming  Kingdom,  and 
a  large  box  of  magazines. 

Rev.  L.  L.  Nash,  D.  D.  :  Hudson’s  Shield  of  the  Young 
Methodist,  Regeneration,  a  pamphlet  by  Rev.  L.  L.  Nash, 

D.  D. 

0.  W.  Carr:  Craven’s  Bullion’s  English  Grammar, 
two  copies  of  different  editions,  York’s  English  Gram¬ 
mar,  Political  Manual  (N.  C.)  for  1880,  lot  of  Confed¬ 
erate  receipts,  passports,  etc, 
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T.  J.  Finch,  Esq.;  Weems’  Life  of  Penn,  Wirt’s  Life 
of  Patrick  Henry,  Border  Wars  of  the  West. 

Mrs.  Sallie  S.  Gotten;  Her  Diploma  from  Greensboro 
Female  College,  1865.  Tliis  was  the  last  diploma  deliv¬ 
ered  in  the  old  college. 

Miss  Ethel  Holt :  three  numbers  University  North 
Carolina  Magzine,  two  numbers  of  Our  Living  and  Our 
Dead,  one  number  The  Land  We  Love. 

Miss  Florence  Dixon  :  Sixteen  Pamphlets  on  North 
Carolina. 

Frank  Armfield,  Esq.  :  Foote’s  Sketches  of  N.  C. 

James  W.  Albright,  Esq.  :  Book  on  Roman  Catholi¬ 
cism,  Letter  of  Jefferson  Davis. 

Miss  Lola  Houston  :  Eleven  numbers  Our  Living  and 
Our  Dead,  nine  numbers  of  the  Land  We  Love. 

Miss  Donna  Coble  :  Four  numbers  of  North  Carolina 
Journal  of  Education. 

Joseph  M.Morehead,  Esq.  :  His  address,  James  Hun¬ 
ter  ;  Daves’  Raleigh’s  New  Fort  in  Virginia;  Vance’s 
Oration  at  Guilford  Battle  Ground,  1889 ;  Jones  & 
Girardin’s  History  of  Virginia,  1816  ;  Henry’s  Narrative 
of  the  Battle  of  Cowan’s  Ford;  Liberty  Bell  Pamphlet. 

Miss  Nora  Dodson  :  York’s  English  Grammar,  1860. 

R.  E.  Long,  Esq.  :  Wheeler’s  History  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Mr.  Long  collected  a  large  box  of  valuable  books 
and  pamphlets  relating  to  North  Carolina  History  and 
sent  them  to  us. 

Miss  Bessie  Thompson :  Hawks’  History  of  North 
Carolina,  Vol.  I. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Thomas:  Williamson’s  History  of  North 
Carolina,  Vol.  I 

Miss  Mary  Thompson:  Ten  numbers  University  of 
North  Carolina  Magazine  ;  ten  numbers  North  Carolina 
Farmer’s  Journal;  several  numbers  Lippincott’s  and 
Harper’s  Magazines. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Johnson  :  Myrtle  Lawn  ;  Scattered 
Leaves. 

S.  J.  Pemberton,  Esq. :  Holden’s  Impeachment  Trial, 
Vol.  II ;  Pemberton  &  Jerome’s  Criminal  Code  of  North 
Carolina. 

Miss  Lila  Brent :  Poems  by  Theo.  H.  Hill,  North  Car¬ 
olina  Conference  Journal  for  1866. 

Joseph  G.  Brown,  Esq. :  Memoir  of  Rev.  Jesse  Lee; 
Wiley’s  North  Carolina  Reader;  Ruffin’s  Sketches  of 
Lower  N.  C. ;  Proceedings  of  the  Centennial  Methodist 
Conference,  1884. 

G.  A.  Plimpton,  Esq.  :  Mrs.  Moore’s  Geographical 
Reader  for  Dixie  Children,  1863. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Heitman  :  Two  numbers  The  South  Atlan¬ 
tic  ;  eight  numbers  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers  ; 
one  number  U.  N.  C.  Magazine  ;  four  numbers  Our  Liv¬ 
ing  and  Our  Dead ;  four  pamphlets  on  North  Carolina 
History. 

Mrs.  George  S.  Baker:  Her  work,  The  Master  of 
L’Etrange. 

Miss  Mary  0.  Black  :  Three  numbers  South  Atlantic  ; 
two  North  Carolina  Pamphlets. 

Hon.  0.  H.  Allen:  Wood  Notes;  North  Carolina 
Poetry,  Vol.  I. 

Miss  Blanche  Capel :  Sea  Gift ;  Volume  on  the  Civil 
War. 

Miss  Margaret  T.  Benson  :  Hand  Book  of  North  Car¬ 
olina. 

Miss  Annie  Baker:  Moore’s  Geography,  1826. 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Walker:  Annual  Report  Mt.  Vernon 
Ladies’  Association  for  1897. 

Col.  Julian  S.  Carr:  Representative  Men  of  the  South. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Odell:  Judge  Winston’s  Talks  about  Law; 
Thiers’  Consulate  and  Empire,  5  Vols. ;  Edersheim’s 
Life  and  Times  of  Jesus,  The  Messiah  ;  Minutes  of  Annual 
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Conferences  M.  E.  Church,  South,  for  41  Years  ;  Myers’ 
Disruption  of  the  M.  E.  Church;  Bishop’s  Review  of 
Remington’s  Reasons;  Edward’s  Life  of  J.W.  Childs; 
Hurst’s  The  Times  ;  Summers’ Pamphlets  for  the  Peo¬ 
ple  ;  Henkle’s  Primitive  Episcopacy  ;  ‘‘A  Texan’s”  Yan¬ 
kee  Slave  Dealer;  Deems’  Annals  of  Southern  Method¬ 
ism  for  1857 ;  Sasnett’s  Discussions  in  Literature  and 
Religion ;  Ramsay’s-  Annals  of  Tennessee ;  Young’s 
Canoe  and  Dog  Train  ;  Indian  Wigwams  and  Northern 
Campfires  ;  Redford’s  Methodism  in  Kentucky,  3  Vols.  ; 
The  Preacher’s  Wife  ;  Limborch’s  Theologia  Christiana, 
1735;  Watson’s  Sermons,  2  Vols.;  Whitfield’s  Voices 
from  the  Valley  ;  House’s  Can  It  be  False?  ;  Poems  by 
Elloie ;  Russell  Morton ;  Thomas  Nelson  Page’s  Old 
South;  In  Ole  Virginia;  Disciplines  M.  E.  Church, 
South,  1878  and  1882  ;  Down  the  Great  River  ;  Catalogue 
Tennessee  State  Library ;  Pioneers  of  Methodism  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  North  Carolina;  Baker’s  Fort  Sumter  and  its 
Defenders;  Acme  Biography,  2  Vols.;  Memorial  Ad¬ 
dresses  on  Lives  and  Characters  of  Andrew  Johnson  and 
James  A.  Garfield. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Bandy  :  Tourgee’s  Figs  and  Thistles  ;  Arm¬ 
strong’s  English  Grammar;  Comte  De  Paris’  Battle  of 
Gettysburg;  Caruther’s  Old  North  State  in  1776,  second 
series  ;  Deed  from  Governor  Alexander  Martin  to  one 
Shepherd,  of  Randolph  county,  dated  at  the  Palace,  New 
Bern,  1791 ;  Jefferson’s  Manual ;  Arguments  on  the  Side 
of  Infant  Baptism  ;  Alexander’s  Geography  of  the  Bible  ; 
Life  of  Luther  ;  D’Aubigne’s  History  of  the  Reformation, 
Vol.  II ;  Abercrombie’s  Intellectual  Philosophy. 
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SDITOI31AU. 


We  opened  one  week  ago,  and  have  already  enrolled 
seventy-five  new  students.  More  than  one  hundred 
boarders  is  not  a  bad  record  for  this  early  in  the  session. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-five  on  the  roll — twenty-three 
more  than  at  the  corresponding  time  last  year. 

^  ^ 

Our  readers  will  notice  that  we  have  an  article  on 
some  subject  relating  to  North  Carolina  History  in  every 
issue.  We  expect  to  make  these  articles  a  special  fea¬ 
ture  during  this  year.  Professor  Paper’s  History  of  the 
Church  and  Private  Schools  in  North  Carolina  will  run 
through  the  year,  and  will  prove  not  only  of  much  inter¬ 
est  but  of  great  historical  value  as  well. 
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We  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  all  friends  of  The 
Message  to  the  fact  that  we  send  out  several  hundred 
sample  copies  this  month,  and  we  hope  that  every  one 
will  send  one  dollar  at  once  and  thus  bring  our  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  up  to  what  it  should  be.  Do  not  put  this  matter 
off,  as  you  do  not  care  to  miss  anv  number.  We  do  not 
keep  any  books,  but  add  names  to  our  list  as  the  money 
is  paid  in.  Send  along  the  dollars. 

^  ^  ^ 

At  our  last  Commencement  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  College  gave  sufficient  funds  for  the  erection  of  a 
brick  library  building.  In  it  will  be  included  a  gymna¬ 
sium  and  baths.  The  plans  and  specifications  are  about 
completed,  and  we  expect  to  begin  its  erection  at  an 
early  day.  The  Library  will  have  a  large  fire-proof  room 
or  vault  for  the  safe  keeping  of  our  large  collection  of 
valuable  books,  pamphlets  and  manuscripts  that  no 
amount  of  money  could  replace. 

If  a  college  magazine  lives  at  all,  it  does  so  by  virtue 
of  its  advertisements.  Our  advertisers  are  our  depend¬ 
ence  for  existence,  and  we  want  all  teachers  and  students 
in  G.  F.  College  to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  spend  every 
dollar  that  is  spent  with  those  who  use  our  columns. 
Almost  every  line  of  trade  is  represented  and  there  can 
be  no  excuse  for  failure  to  patronize  those  who  advertise 
with  us.  You  will  find  a  list  of  those  who  advertise  in 
The  Message  on  the  bulletin  board.  Read  it  and  trade 
with  them. 
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Elsewhere  will  be  seen  the  ‘^roll  of  honor/’  containing 
the  names  of  those  w^lio  have  remembered  our  Library 
since  our  May  number  went  to  press.  It  will  be  noted 
that  we  have  received  some  valuable  contributions.  We 
still  w^ant  numbers  of  The  North  Carolina  University  Maga¬ 
zine,  Trinity  Archive ,  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education, 
South  Atlantic,  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead,  The  Land  We 
Ijove,  Guilford  Collegian.  Also  copies  of  the  North  Car¬ 
olina  Conference  Minutes  previous  to  1872  ;  Disciplines 
of  M.  E.  Church  previous  i:o  1860  ;  Raper’s  King’s  Moun¬ 
tain  and  its  Heroes;  Wood  Notes,  and  anything  about 
North  Carolina  or  North  Carolinians.  We  probably 
have  the  best  collection  of  North  Caroliniana  in  exist¬ 
ence,  and  we  are  anxious  to  make  the  list  as  complete  as 
possible. 
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Local  Department. 


New  Girls  ! 

^  ^  ^ 

Entrance  examinations  ! 

^  >1^ 

Subscribe  for  The  Message  at  once. 

^  ^  ^ 

Largest  Freshman  class  for  twenty-five  years  ! 

^  ^ 

Miss  Maggie  Benson,  T7,  is  back  for  a  course  in 
Stenography. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  girls  are  delighted  with  the  new  carpets  wdiich 
brighten  their  rooms. 

^  ^  ^ 

Professor  Mims,  of  Trinity  College,  was  a  visitor  at 
the  College  this  week. 

^  ^ 

Miss  Simmons  Lambeth  spent  last  Sunday  with  her 
parents  in  Thomasville. 

^  ^ 

We  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  new  teacher  of 
Literature,  Miss  Purvear. 

•  ^  >1^ 

The  number  of  wheels  in  school  is  quite  astonishing. 
Every  other  girl  seems  to  own  one. 

>1^  >K 

We  regret  verv  much  to  lose  Miss  Sallie  Carr,  who 
was  obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  illness.  Her  mother 
writes  that  she  is  much  better,  and  we  expect  her  to 
return  within  two  weeks. 
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The  excessive  hot  weather  has  been  very  hard  on  us 
all  and  we  are  pleased  to  know  that  it  is  turning  cooler. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  Class  of  ’98  is  sorry  to  miss  from  its  number  two 
of  the  very  best  students,  Misses  Cora  Bennette  and 
Allie  Brown. 

^  ^  ^ 

Professor  Raper,  Department  of  Latin  and  Science, 
after  spending  a  pleasant  Summer  in  Europe,  has 
returned  to  his  work. 

^  ^  ^ 

A  very  pleasant  reception  was  given  to  the  new  stu¬ 
dents  by  the  old  girls  on  the  10th  of  September.  Light 
refreshments  were  served. 

Mrs.  Peacock  is  visiting  Mrs.  Pegram,  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege.  While  she  is  away.  Dr.  Peacock  and  Mr.  Raper 
are  boarding  in  the  College. 

>1^  >1^ 

Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  and  North  Carolina  are  represented  by  members 
of  the  student  body  this  year. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  Literary  Societies  met  the  second  Saturday  night 
in  this  month.  The  girls  report  that  quite  a  number  of 
new  members  were  added  to  each. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Maie  Carr,  our  Librarian,  is  quite  an  enthusiastic 
wheel  woman.  Not  long  since  she  rode  over  to  Old 
Trinity,  her  home,  and  back  again  in  one  day. 

^ 

Miss  Eva  Evans  was  made  quite  happy  a  few  days 
ago  by  a  visit  from  her  brother,  Prof.  C.  G.  Evans,  of 
the  Randolph-Macon  Academy,  Bedford  City,  Va. 
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Alumnae  Department. 


Miss  Annie  Wall  will  spend  the  coming  winter  in 
Baltimore. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Vivian  Debnam  is  teaching  music  in  a  school  at 
Lowell,  N.  C. 

^ 

Miss  Josephine  Adams  is  teaching  music  at  Gibson 
Station,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Mabel  Chadwick  will  spend  the  winter  in  Florida 
for  her  health. 

^ 

Miss  Lizzie  Hancock  is  visiting  Miss  Margaret  Hadley 
in  Wilson,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Mollie  Ivey  now  teaches  a  private  scliool  at 
Leaksville,  N.  C. 

^  ^ 

Mrs.  Haywood  McCabe,  nee  Miss  Ella  Davis,  is  living 
in  Durham,  N.  C. 

^  ^ 

Mrs.  Will  Gr^aham,  nee  Miss  Georgia  Nuttall,  is  living 
in  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

>1^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Essie  Mock,  '97,  is  at  her  home  in  Thomasville 
enjoying  her  new  wheel. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Cunningham,  nee  Miss  Robert  Lee  Bell,  is 
living  at  Pineville,  N.  C. 

,  ^  ^ 

Miss  Bessie  Everett  has  gone  te  Cottonwood,  N.  C.,  to 
visit  Miss  Vernia  Lee,  '95. 
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Miss  Maie  Hendreii  is  teacliing  Frencli  and  Literature 
at  home  in  Newbern,  N.  C. 

^  ^ 

Mrs.  Cliff.  Wishart,  nee  Miss  Annie  Armfield,  of  Mt. 
Airy,  is  now  living  in  Atlanta. 

'  ^  ^ 

Miss  Clara  Albright,  formerly  of  Greensboro,  .is  now 
Mrs.  Chambers,  of  Asheville,  N.  C. 

5^  ^ 

Misses  Lizzie  and  Maude  Crosland  and  Bessie  Everett 
have  been  visiting  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Mary  Boyles,  of  Griffin,  Ga. ,  who  was  with  us 
last  year,  expects  to  return  after  Christmas. 

Miss  Lizzie  Davis,  who  taught  at  Oxford  last  year,  is 
now  with  her  parents  at  Franklinton,  N.  C. 

^  ^ 

Miss  Sallie  Graves,  of  Wilson,  N.  C.,  is  visiting  her 
sister,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Wharton,  in  Greenboro,  N.  C. 

^ 

Miss  Blanche  Briggs,  who  has  been  visiting  in  Hen¬ 
derson,  has  now  returned  to  her  home  in  Durham,  N.  C. 

>1^  ^  ^ 

Misses  Carrie  and  May  Connelly  are  now  studying  at 
home  but  we  hope  to  have  them  with  us  after  Christmas. 

^  ^  ^ 

We  were  greatly  shocked  and  grieved  to  hear  of  tlie 
sudden  death  of  Dr.  W.  S.  Black,  which  occurred  at  his 
home  in  Littleton,  N.  C.  Our  hearts  went  out  in  ten- 
derest  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family,  and  especially 
to  the  daughter,  our  much  beloved  school-mate. 
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Miss  Etta  Stockard,  ’95,  still  holds  her  position  in  the 
Greensboro  Graded  Schools  and  gladdens  us  with  her 
visits  occasionally. 

^ 

Miss  Lila  Brent,  ’97,  of  Wadesboro,  N.  C.,  has  been 
spending  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  with  relatives  in 
Rockingham,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Minnie  Clark,  ’9G,  of  Reidsville,  has  accepted 
her  old  position  at  Morganton,  N.  C.,  which  she  filled  so' 
successfully  last  year. 

^  ^  ^ 

Misses  Annie  Pierce  and  Margaret  Hadley,  ’96,  spent 
a  month  of  the  past  Summer  in  Kinston,  N.  C.,  with 
their  old  scliool-mate.  Miss  Saddie  Grainger,  ’95. 

>1^ 

Miss  Gertrude  Davis  spent  a  day  in  College  with  her 
sisters  during  the  first  of  the  session.  She  expects  to 
teach  a  music  class  this  winter  in  Morganton,  N.  C. 

^ 

Miss  Mamie  Daniels  expected  to  enter  Trinity  College 
this  Fall,  but  was  compelled  to  give  it  up  on  account  of 
her  eyes  as,  after  a  week’s  test,  they  failed  her  almost 
entirely. 

^  ^ 

We  are  very  sorry  that  Misses  Liza  Stancil  and  Cora 
Bennette,  of  Lumbertoh,  N.  C.,  will  not  be  able  to  resume 
their  studies  with  us  this  year  on  account  of  illness  in 
their  homes. 

^  ^ 

Keep  an  eye  on  the  old  girls.  Rumors  have  reached 
the  College  that  Cupid  is  playing  havoc  in  several  direc¬ 
tions.  Perhaps  we  will  have  some  news  to  tell  you  in 
our  next  issue. 
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The  many  friends  of  Miss  Lula  Carr,  ^95,  will  be 
grieved  to  know  that  she  is  very  ill  with  typhoid  fever 
at  her  home  in  Kinston,  N.  C.  Later  :  We  are  glad  to 
hear  that  she  is  greatly  improved. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  following  are  sofne  of  the  old  G.  F.  C.  girls  who 
were  present  at  Commencement  last  May  :  Mesdames 
Sallie  Cotten,  nee  Miss  Sallie  Southall,  W.  H.  Pegram, 
nee  Miss  Emma  Craven,  W^.  Shaw,  nee  Miss  Chadwick, 
J.  A.  Cuninggim,  nee  Miss  Armfield,  W.  R.  Odell,  nee 
Miss  Lizzie  Sergeant,  Hines,  nee  Miss  Graves,  L.  W. 
Hendren,  nee  Miss  Lizzie  Mayhew,  N.  Atwater,  nee  Miss 
Lillie  Gannon,  W.  H.  McCabe,  nee  Miss  Ella  Davis,  S. 
J.  Durham,  nee  Miss  Ollie  Odell,  W.  H.  Branson,  nee 
Miss  Clara  Sergeant,  Misses  Bessie  Brown,  Minnie  Hal¬ 
liburton,  Minnie  Clark,  Carrie  Webster,  Maggie  Long, 
Gertrude  Satterfield,  Mary  Stephens,  Alice  and  Lizzie 
Sparger,  Blanche  and  Alice  Wemple,  Burta  King,  Lizzie 
Jones,  Ella  Parish,  May  and  Lorrinna  Young,  Mamie 
Dunlap,  Lizzie  Crossland,  Pearl  Dixon,  Mollie  Pugh, 
Mamie  Griffin,  Madie  Bell,  Maggie  Carr,  Ida  Alexander, 
Annie  Wall. 
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Sxehange  Department. 


The  Public  School  Record  is,  in  every  way, -well  gotten 
up. 

%  >1^ 

Philosophers  are  simply  people  who  don’t  want  what 
they  can’t  get. 

^ 

There  are  27,000  women  in  New  York  who  support 
their  husbands. — Ex. 

^  ^  ^ 

Six  women  can  talk  at  once  and  get  along  all  right — 
but  no  two  men  can  do  it — South  West. 

>1^ 

Some  people  are  like  the  wheel-track  of  the  average 
country  road — very  good,  but  annoyingly  narrow. 

^  ^ 

When  Chinamen  are  married,  even  by  a  white  clergy¬ 
man  or  justice,  they  insist  on  the  kissing  of  the  bride, 
and  declare  ‘‘No  kissee,  no  payee.” 

>1^  >1^ 

They  said,  “She’s  fabulously  rich  !” 

To  win  her  I  was  able  ; 

Rumor  spoke  true,  for  soon  I  knew 
Her  wealth  was  all  a  fable. 

>1^ 

As  we  have  received  no  exchanges  as  yet  and  as  the 
Ma}^  numbers  of  most  of  our  magazines  are  being  bound, 
we  have  very  little  material  with  which  to  work  this 
month.  We  hope,  however,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
make  the  Exchange  Department  more  interesting  in  the 
next  issue. 
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The  article,  ‘‘How  the  Other  Half  Lives,’’  in  the  Col¬ 
legian  for  May,  pictures  very  touchingly  the  life  of  the 
poorest  class  in  New  York.  This  is  one  of  our  best 

exchanges,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  on  our  table  again 
soon. 

^  ^  ^ 

> 

Among  our  exchanges  last  year  were  :  The  Archive 
The  Collegian,  The  Wake  Forest  Student,  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
legian,  The  Public  School  Record,  The  State  Normal  Maga¬ 
zine,  The  Student’s  Pen,  and  the  Davidson  Monthly.  We 
hope  to  have  these  and  many  others  this  year. 

^ 

The  State  Normal  Magazine  is  one  of  our  best  maga¬ 
zines.  The  articles  are  all  well  written  and  are  very 
interesting.  The  June  number,  which  contains  the 
addresses  delivered  at  the  commencement  exercises  of 
that  institution  by  Messrs.  Walter  H.  Page,  Julian  S. 
Carr  and  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  is  especially  interesting. 

>1^  ^ 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Archive  the  article,  “Land 
Holding  in  Colonial  North  Carolina,”  by  Dr.  John  S. 
Bassett,  is  completed.  This  is  an  historical  article,  and 
shows  careful  work  and  research  on  the  part  of  the 
writer.  The  poem,  “A  Moment  of  Pest,”  is  also  worthy 
of  mention.  It  shows  a  considerable  degree  of  poetical 
genius.  This  magazine  is  one  of  our  best. 

^  ^  ^ 

He  had  faced  the  fire  of  battles 

And  had  never  flinched  or  quailed? 

He’d  faced  the  wildest  savage  tribes 
With  heart  that  never  failed  ; 

But  terror  wild  possessed  him. 

Which  he  couldn’t  well  conceal. 

When  he  saw  a  new  beginner 
Wabble  toward  him  on  a  wdieel. 

— Chicago  Times-Herald. 
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No.  2. 


JAMES  HUNTER,  REGULATOR. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  “James  Hunter,”  a  neat 
pamphlet,  printed  by  Reece  &  Elam,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

This  is  the  tenth  oration  delivered  at  the  Guilford 
Battle  Ground  since  the  organization  of  the  Battle 
Ground  Company  and  the  restoration  of  this  historic 
spot.  These  orations  have  been  delivered  annually  on 
the  fourth  of  July,  when  that  date  did  not  fall  on  Sun¬ 
day.  The  first  one  of  the  series  was  delivered  by  tlie 
Honorable  David  Schenck,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the 
Company  since  its  organization,  and  he  has  been  follow¬ 
ed  by  such  honored  names  as  Senator  Z.  B.  Vance,  Pres¬ 
ident  George  T.  Winston,  Hon.  Kt^mp  P.  Battle,  President 
A.  E.  Alderman,  Hon.  Marion  Butler,  and  Hon.  Joseph 
M.  Morehead,  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  on  the  Life 
and  Times  of  James  LIunter,  a  leader  of  the  patriot  band 
that  first  opposed  Bidtish  rule  in  our  country.  Colonel 
Morehead  shows  that  he  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  whole  Regulator  war,  and  cites  authority  alter 
authority  to  maintain  his  position.  The  writer  is  of 
opinion  that  this  work  forms  a  valuable  contribution  to 
our  State  history ,  and  congratulates  the  author  on  the 
thoroughness  which  characterizes  his  research,  and  the 
fairness  with  which  he  treats  disputed  points. 

The  author  does  not  agree  with  Dr.  J.  S.  Bassett  and 
Hon.  A.  M.  Waddell  who  maintain  that  the  Regulators 
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were  a  crowd  of  cut-throats  and  rowdies.  That  these 
people  had  grievances  of  a  serious  nature  no  one  can 
deny  who  reads  the  history  of  those  troublous  times 
tlirough  impartial  glasses.  That  they  had  faults  is  true, 
and  their  best  friends  do  not  claim  perfection  for  them, 
but  to  stigmatize  them  as  a  lawless  band  of  villains  is 
neither  true  nor  fair.  The  writer  is  glad  to  welcome 
this  excellent  paper  in  defense  of  these  heroes,  who  but 
for  the  patriotic  labors  and  pains-taking  efforts  of  Dr. 
Caruthers,  Dr.  Hawks,  and  Colonel  Morehead,  would  have 
been  handed  down  to  memory  as  arrant  knaves  and  infa¬ 
mous  rebels.  To  defend  them  is  to  honor  valor  and  to 
keep  alive  the  sacred  fire  that  should  burn  on  the  altar 
of  patriotism.  Alamance  made  Yorktown  possible. 

Colonel  Morehead  is  deeply  interested  in  the  work 
being  done  by  the  Battle  Ground  Company,  and  pro¬ 
bably  knows  more  about  the  location  of  troops  and  in¬ 
dividuals  in  this  celebrated  Battle  than  any  living  man, 
except  Judge  Schenck.  These  two  men  have  given 
liberally  of  their  time  and  private  means  to  this  worthy 
cause,  and  every  patriot  owes  them  a  lasting  debt  of 
gratitude.  Next  to  the  man  who  makes  history,  we 
should  honor  the  man  who  hands  down  to  memory  the 
deeds  of  him  who  was  an  actor  in  the  historic  drama. 

The  Battle  Ground  Company  is  doing  a  great  work  in 
publishing  these  addresses  from  year  to  year.  Every 
pamphlet  issued  by  it  should  find  a  permanent  place  in 
every  library  in  the  State.  Among  the  treasures  in  the 
Library  of  Greensboro  Female  College  few  are  valued 
more  highly  than  the  bound  volume  of  addresses  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  Battle  Ground  of  Guilford  Court  House  from 
1888  to  1897,  and  in  the  years  to  come  this  volume  will 
prove  invaluable  to  our  students  of  History. 

‘‘Alamance.’  ’ 


THE  CHURCH  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

CONTINUED  FROM  SEPTEMBER. 

more  library — perhaps  two — in  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  He  thinks  that  Urmstone  about  1708  had  one 
of  some  size  and  value,  and  that  it  doubtless  followed 
him  around  in  his  work  ;  also  that  there  was  possibly 
one  belonging  to  Rainsford  in  1712.^  In  the  Cape  Fear 
section  there  were  no  books  until  after  the  middle  of  the 
century.  About  1755  the  St.  James  Parish  received 
some  Bibles,  prayer-books  and  such  like  from  the 
Society.^  This  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  ended  ‘ 
its  existence  in  1776.  During  its  life  it  had  had  a  great 
influence  in  teaching  the  young  colony  ; .  and  its  influ¬ 
ence  was  as  much  educational  as  religious.  Dr.  Weeks 
thinks  that  it  sent  to  North  Carolina  as  many  as  six 
hundred  bound  volumes  and  about  two  hundred  pounds 
worth  of  tracts.^ 

In  1720  Edward  Moseley,  the  greatest  man  in  the 
Province  for  fifty  years, ^  gave  tenpounds  to  the  Society 
for  buying  books,  but  it  seems  that  they  were  never 
bought.  In  1723  he  gave  also  seventy-six  volumes 
for  a  public  library  to  be  kept  at  Edenton,^  which  was 
for  a  long  time  the  center  of  culture.  His  own  private 
collection  was  large  for  that  time,  amounting  to  about 
four  hundred  volumes.^  The  Johnston  library,  which 
is  now  owned  by  Mr.  John  G.  Wood,  of  “Hayes,”  about 
one-half  a  mile  from  Edenton,  goes  back  to  times  as 
early  as  the  Moseley  collection.^  There  are  evidences 
of  the  existence  of  several  other  private  libraries  in -the 
eastern  half  of  the  State:  Col.  James  limes,  at  Point 
Pleasant,  near  Wilmington,  in  1759,  bequeathed  his 
library  to  a  free  school John  Hodgson,  speaker  of  the 

1.  Weeks’ Libraries  and  Literature,  pp.  185-18(5.  ^  ^  t-,  •  , 

2.  Ibid,  pp.  186-187,  giving  as  his  authority.  Burr,  Sketch  of  St.  James  larish, 
Wilmington,  pp.  18-22. 

3.  Weeks’  Libraries  and  Literature,  p.  187. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  193. 

5.  Ibid,  p.  189. 

6.  Ibid.  p.  196. 

7.  Ibid,  p.  198. 

8.  Waddell’s  A  Colonial  Officer  and  His  Times,  pp.  53-54. 
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house  of  commons  in  1739  and  1741;  James  Iredell, 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  1790 — a  citizen  of  Chowan  county  ;  William  Hooper, 
the  signer,  who  lived  in  Wilmington ;  Joseph  R. 
Gautier,  in  Bladen,  a  member  of  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons  in  1791,  gave  liis  valuable  collection  to  the 
University;^  Willie  Jones,  who  died  in  1801,  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  Halifax  county,  had  a  fine  and  large  one  ;  and 
John  Burgwyn,  who  died  about  the  same  time  at  the 
^‘Hermitage,’’  near  Wilmington.^  There  were  doubt¬ 
less  more.  Edenton,  Newbern  and  Wilmington,  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  State,  were  centers  of  culture  ;  and  if 
the  whole  truth  were  known,  many  more  evidences  of 
early  training  and  education  in  and  around  these  places 
would  come  to  light.  Dr.  Weeks,  whose  statements  tlie 
writer  always  finds  true,  says:  “I  think  it  accurate  to 
sa.}^  that  the  political  leaders  of  the  Colony  of  North  Car¬ 
olina  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  literature  of  their  times  than  the  leaders  of 
political  North  Carolina  are  to-day  with  either  contem¬ 
porary  English  or  American  literature.”^  This  was 
said  in  connection  with  the  English  life  and  culture  as 
found  in  the  eastern  part.  Wlien  a  view  is  taken  of  the 
western,  with  Salisbury,  Charlotte  and  Fayetteville  as 
centers,  as  much  may  justly  be  said.  These  places  were 
dominated  bv  the  Scotch-Irish  and  Scotch  elements  ;  and 
give  many  evidences  of  education,  culture  and  religion. 
They  had  both  libraries  and  schools.  These  libraries 
were  in  almost  every  case  private:  Waighstill  Avery, 
who  settled  in  Charlotte  in  1769  ;  Rev.  David  Caldwell, 
D.  D.,  who  began  his  ^‘log  college”  three  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Greensboro  about  1767  ;  Rev.  James  Hall,  D.  D., 

1.  Battle’s  Address  on  the  History  of  Raleigh,  p,  17. 

2.  Weeks’  Libraries  and  Literature,  pp.  206-208;  a  good  many  of  the  points  on  the 
libraries  have  been  taken  from  him  ;  Wheeler  has  also  been  consralted. 

3.  Weeks’  Libraries  and  Literature,  p.  200. 
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who  was  another  pioneer  of  religion  and  education,  located 
in  Iredell ;  Rev.  John  Barr,  of  Rowan ;  Rev.  Lewis 
Fenilleteau  Wilson,  of  Iredell;  Rev.  Henry  Patillo,  of 
Orange;  Gen.  Joseph  Graham,  of  Lincoln;  and  Rev. 
Samuel  Eusebius  McCorkle,  D.  D.,  at  Thyatira.^  There 
were  a  few  public  or  circulating  libraries  after  the  Revo¬ 
lution  :  Mecklenburg, 2  Iredell,^  Thyatira,  founded  by 
Rev.  John  Barr;^  Centre  Benevolent  Society  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg  and  Rowan.  ^  These  libraries  have  been  spoken 
of  to  a  greater  extent  than  a  sketch  of  this  nature  and 
length  will  perhaps  justify.  The  intention  is  to  give 
that  which  will  most  clearly  present  the  educational  con¬ 
ditions.  These  libraries  have  been  of  great  influence  in 
making  such  conditions  ;  and  the  conditions  have  made 
and  called  for  the  schools. 

THE  FIRST  SCHOOLS - CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  first  report  of  any  schools  in  the  Province  is  from 
Dr.  John  Blair,  a  missionary  to  the  Colony  in  1704. 
From  his  reports  we  find  that  the  first  churches  had  lay- 
readers  to  supply  them  with  sermons.®  These  lay- 
readers  were  teachers  in  almost  every  case.  While  the 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  have  given  more  teachers  to 
the  State  than  any  other  church — more  than  all  the 
others  together  during  the  eighteenth  century — still  the 
first  assistance  to  intellectual  life  was  given  by  the 
Church  of  England. The  first  teacher  was  Charles 
Griffin,  who  came  from  the  West  Indies  to  Pasquotank 
about  1705.8  His  school  was  very  prosperous  for  a  short 

1.  Weeks’  Libraries  and  Literature,  pp.  214-216;  Caruther’s  Life  of  Caldwell, 
Foote’s  Sketches  and  Wheeler. 

2.  Foote’s  Sketches,  pp.  248-249. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  330. 

4.  Weeks’  Libraries  and  Literature,  p.  221. 

5.  Ibid,  p.  221. 

6.  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  601. 

7.  Brickell’s  Natural  History,  p.  35.  ,  ^  o 

8.  Cheshire’s  Sketches  of  Church  History  in  North  Carolina;  Paper  by  Rev.  R. 
B.  Draue,  pp.  163-164. 
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while,  and  was  patronized  by  all  classes  and  churches. 
At  first  his  character  and  beh avoir  were  so  fine  that  even 
the  Quakers  sent  to  him.^  He  taught  in  Pasquotank 
till  about  1708.  In  Hawks’  History,  Vol.  II,  pp.  299- 
300,  is  given  a  copy  of  an  original  manuscript  letter 
from  Rev.  William  Gordon  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  dated  May  13, 1709. 
In  this,  after  giving  some  account  of  the  different  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  north-eastern  part,  (Chowan,  Perquimans,  ' 
Pasquotank,  Currituck  and  Bath),  Mr.  Gordon  says: 
“The  next  precinct  is  Pasquotank,  where  as  yet  there  is 
no  church  built ;  the  Quakers  are  here  ver}^  numerous  ; 
the  roads  are,  I  think,  the  worst  in  the  county  ;  but  it  is 
closer  settled  than  others,  and  better  peopled  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  bigness.  In  their  way  of  living  they  have 
much  the  advantage  of  the  rest,  being  more  industrious, 
careful  and  cleanly  ;  but  above  all  I  was  surprised  to  see 
with  what  order,  decency  and  seriousness  they  performed 
the  public  worship,  considering  how  ignorant  the  people 
are  in  other  parishes.  This  we  owe  to  the  care  of  one 
Mr.  Griffin,  who  came  here  from  some  part  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  has  for  three  years  past  lived  amongst  them, 
being  appointed  reader  by  their  vestry,  whose  diligent 
and  devout  example  has  improved  them  so  far  beyond 
their  neighbors,  and  by  his  discreet  behavior  has  gained 
such  good  character  and  esteem  that  the  Quakers  them¬ 
selves  send  their  children  to  his  school,  though  he  has 
prayers  twice  a  day  at  least,  and  obliges  them  to  their 
responses,  and  all  the  other  decencies  of  behavior  as 
well  as  others.”  In  1708  Rev.  James  Adams  moved  to 
Pasquotank  and  took  charge  of  the  school,^  and  Mr. 
Griffin  went  to  the  precinct  and  Parish  of  Chowan. 
Here  he  became  lay-reader  of  the  church  and  clerk  of 


1.  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  I,,  p.  714. 

2.  Ibid,  Vol.  I,  p.  714. 
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the  vestry;  also  opened  a  school.  He  was  selected  for 
the  above  duties  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Gordon  and 
received  for  his  work  for  the  church  and  vestry  twenty 
pounds  a  year.^  It  seems  that  his  school  here  did  not 
succeed  very  well.  From  the  records  of  that  time,  one 
would  suppose  that  he  became  a  Quaker  and  sinner;^ 
his  school  here  lasted  but  a  short  while  at  any  rate.  Of 
Mr.  Adams’  school  in  Pasquotank  nothing  is  known. 
In  1712  a  Mr.  Mashburn  had  a  little  school  at  Sarum,  on  * 
the  border  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  The  Indians 
also  attended  this  school.^  Pev.  G.  Painsford,  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  Province,  says  of  the  school,  writing  July 
25,  1712,  that  the  teacher  was  well  deserving  of  encour¬ 
agement  and  that  he  should  be  given  a  salary  ;  that  the 
pupils  under  his  care  could  read  and  write,  and  had  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  that  the  Bible  had 
been  one  of  his  text  books. ^ 

These  schools  of  Griffin,  Adams  and  Mashburn  are  the 
only  ones  under  the  proprietors  of  which  there  is  any 
record.  One  would  judge  that  they  cared  nothing  for 
schools  or  churches,  but  only  for  taxes.  For  some  time 
after  the  Province  went  back  to  the  Crown  local  schools 
were  unknown.  The  wealthy  planters  sent  their  sons  to 
England  or  Harvard,  or  had  tutors  in  their  own  homes. 
The  next  school  is  found  in  New  Hanover.  Pev.  James 
Moir,  a  representative  of  the  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel,  at  Brunswick,  in  1745,  used  the  down  stairs 
of  his  house  for  a  chapel  and  school-room.® 

In  1759  Col.  James  Innes  died  at  Wilmington.  By 
his  will,  which  was  made  in  1754  and  proved  before 

1.  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  684. 

2.  Ibid,  Vol.  I,  p.  721. 

3.  Ibid,  Vol.  I,  p.  859.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Smith  gives  his  name  as  Washburn  (p.  17, 
History  of  Education  in  North  Carolina),  but  he  must  be  mtstaken ;  Weeks  and 
Drane  both  give  it  as  Mashburn. 

4.  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  859;  also  quoted  by  Smith  (p.  17)  and  Drane  (p.  165). 

5.  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  IV,  p.  755 ;  also  Drane— Church  History,  p.  166. 
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Gov.  Dobbs  at  Newbern  in  1759,  his  plantation,  Point 
Pleasant,  near  Wilmington,  his  large  personal  estate, 
his  library  and  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  were  given 
for  the  use  of  a  school.  This  was  the  first  gift  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes  in  the  State.  The  trustees  were  :  ‘‘The 
Colonel  of  the  New  Hanover  regiment,  the  parson  of 
Wilmington  Church,  and  the  vestry  for  the  time  being, 
or  a  majority  of  them.”  Not  very  much  was  recovered 
from  his  property  for  school  purposes,  as  the  houses 
were  burned.  However,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
1783  the  Innes  Academv  was  started  on  foot ;  and  it  was 
kept  up  for  some  time  by  private  subscriptions.^  About 
1763  a  school  for  the  higher  education  of  the  youth  was 
kept  at  Bandon,  about  fifteen  miles  above  Edenton  on 
the  Chowan  river,  by  Rev.  Daniel  Earl  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Miss  Nancy.  The  course  included  Latin,  Greek, 
English  branches  and  Mathematics.  Mr.  Earl  was  at 
the  same  time  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Parish  of  Chowan; 
and  his  school  had  quite  a  good  deal  of  influence  in  pro¬ 
moting  correct  principles  of  religion.^ 

NEWBERN  ACADEMY. 

In  1764  the  school  idea  took  hold  of  Newbern,  and 
provisions  were  at  once  made  for  opening  one  there. 
This  school  has  been  claimed  as  a  State  institution  by 
some ;  by  others  it  has  been  considered  as  purely  a 
church  enterprise.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  it  has 
some  of  both  in  its  history,  but  that  for  the  most  part  it 
was  a  church  or  private  school.  The  first  mention  of 
this  is  an  act  by  the  Assembly  of  1764,  by  which  a  school 
building  was  to  be  erected  on  the  church  property  by 

1.  See  Waddell’s  A  Colonial  Officer  and  His  Times,  pp.  53-54.  This  is  given  by 
Weeks  in  his  Libraries  and  Literature,  p.  206.  Drane  also  gives  it,  but  states  that 
the  gift  was  made  in  1754.  The  will  was  made  in  1754,  hut  not  proved  till  1759. 

2.  Drane— Church  History,  pp.  168-169. 
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private  subscription.^  Mr.  Drane  quotes  from  a  letter 
of  Rev.  James  Reed  to  the  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel,  dated  June,  1764  :  ‘‘We  have  now  a  prospect  of 
a  very  flourishing  school  in  the  town  of  New  Berne.  In 

December  last  Mr.  Tomlinson  came  here . and, 

on  the  first  of  January,  he  opened  a  school  in  this  town 
and  immediately  got  as  many  scholars  as  he  could 
instruct ;  and  many  more  have  lately  offered  than  he 
could  possibly  take,  to  do  them  justice.  He  has  there-  ' 
fore  wrote  to  his  friends  in  England  to  send  him  an 
assistant. ’’ 2  The  next  year  the  people  of  Newbern  peti¬ 
tioned  Governor  Tryon  to  get  the  Society  to  give  Mr. 
Tomlinson  a  salary  for  teaching  their  children  useful 
knowledge  and  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England.^ 
The  Society  made  the  grant,  and  gave  him  ten  pounds 
that  year  and  fifteen  for  the  next.^  Mr.  Drane  thinks 
that  this  fifteen  pounds  became  a  regular  annual  stipend. 
A  new  building  was  doubtless  completed  by  1766.  At  this 
time  the  school  was  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  dhe 
preamble  to  the  act  of  the  Assembly  says  :  “Whereas,  a 
number  of  well  disposed  persons,  taking  into  consideration 
the  great  necessity  of  having  a  school  established,  whereby 
the  rising  generation  may  be  brought  up  and  instructed 
in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  fitted  for 
the  several  offices  and  purposes  of  life,  have,  at  a  great 
expense,  erected  and  built,  in  the  town  of  New  Berne,  a 
convenient  house  for  the  purpose  aforesaid ;  and  being 
desirous  that  the  same  may  be  established  by  law  on  a 
permanent  footing,  so  as  to  answer  the  good  purposes  of 
the  said  persons  intended,  therefore  trustees  were  to  be 
elected  to  whom  a  charter  should  be  given. 

1.  Drane — Church  History,  p.  1G9. 

2.  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  VI,  p.  1(>48. 

3.  Drane — Church  History,  pp.  169-170. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  170. 

5.  Ibid,  p.  170. 
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A  provision  was  made  for  a  tax  on  rum,  in  order  to  raise 
twenty  pounds  a  year  for  the  master  and  his  assistant.  In 
return  for  this  money  the  teacher  admitted  ten  poor 
children  free  of  tuition,  upon  the  advice  of  the  trustees. 
It  w^as  required  that  the  master  be  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as 'well  as  be  licensed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  ^  This  school  was  begun  as  a  private  and  church 
affair  ;  and  so  it  remained.  The  provision,  by  which  the 
institution  received  a  penny  a  gallon  for  all  the  rum 
imported  and  in  return  gave  free  tuition  to  ten  poor 
children,  was  but  a  trade  and  did  not  take  it  from  the 
hands  of  the  Church.  The  Trustees,  appointed  in  1764, 
were  :  Rev.  James  Reed,  rector  of  the  Parish,  John  Wil¬ 
liams,  Joseph  Leech,  Thomas  Clifford  Howe,  Thomas 
Haslen,  Richard  Cogdell  and  Richard  Fenner. ^  The 
ground  for  the  school  purposes  was  taken  from  the 
church  yard.  Rev.  James  Reed  was  the  chief  mover  in 
all  this  educational  movement  and  work ;  his  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  original  trustees  ;  and  also  at 
the  head  of  the  thirty-nine  leading  citizens  who  peti¬ 
tioned  Governor  Tryon  to  secure  an  annual  stipend  for 
the  teacher,  Mr.  Tomlinson.  It  was  he  who  obtained 
and  collected  the  subscriptions.^  The  building  was 
forty-five  feet  long  and  thirty  wide.  Mr.  Tomlinson, 
who  began  work  in  this  new  house  about  1766,  taught  to 
the  satisfaction  and  benefit  of  his  fellowmen  for  several 
years.  According  to  statements  of  both  Governor  Tryon 
and  Mr.  Reed,  he  was  the  only  person  of  his  profession 
who  had  good  repute  and  could  run  a  school  success¬ 
fully  in  the  colony  ;  he  was  also  a  good  collector  of 
tuition  bills.  In  1765  he  had  thirty  pupils,  from  whom 
he  received  twenty  shillings  by  the  quarter  in  proclama- 

1.  Drane— Church  History,  p.  170. 

2.  Sketches  of  Church  History  in  North  Carolina,  note  hy  the  Editor,  Rt.  Rev 
J.  B.  Cheshire,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  p.  172. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  173. 
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tion  money.  This  was  increased  by  the  grant  from  the 
Society.  In  1766  he  was  given  twelve  pounds  for  acting 
as  lay-reader  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Reed.^  The 
income  from  the  rum  tax  turned  out  to  be  more  than 
was  ever  expected.  In  1768  it  brought  to  the  trustees 
something  like  sixty  pounds.  There  was  also  another 
source  of  income.  The  two  half  lots  from  the  church  yard, 
which  belonged  to  the  school,  were  leased  for  twenty-one 
years  and  the  money  from  them  went  annually  to  the 
school  fund.  The  first  board  of  trustees  was  under  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Reed  and  the  Church.  When  the  new 
one  came  in,  which  was  not  long  after  the  real  beginning 
of  the  institution,  they,  to  a  large  extent,  cut  themselves 
loose  from  the  Church’s  jurisdiction  ;  and  in  consequence 
some  difficulties  soon  arose. ^  However,  the  school  still 
continued  as  a  church  institution  ;  and  its  prosperity  for 
some  time  was  rather  marked.  The  first  assistant,  as 
far  as  there  is  any  record,  was  Mr.  James  McCartney. 
He  served  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1767  till  May 
1768.  In  the  Academy  building  were  held  the  Assemblies 
of  1768,  ’69,  ’70  and  ’71.  For  the  first  year  twenty 
pounds  were  given  for  its  use  ;  and  afterwards  the  amount 
was  increased  to  forty.  In  1772  the  Trustees  had  some 
trouble  with  Mr.  Tomlinson  and  dismissed  him.  Mr. 
Reed  took  his  part  and  defended  him  strongly  ;  and  in 
his  defense  said  that  he  had  been  a  great  teacher  in 
every  respect.  Mr.  Tomlinson,  however,  was  not  rein¬ 
stated  and  moved  to  Rhode  Island.  His  leaving  was 
with  much  regret  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  at  least,  as 
they  gave  him  a  farewell  gift  of  fifteen  pounds.^  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  professional  teacher  in  North 
Carolina.  His  influence  upon  a  large  section  of  the 
country  around  Newbern  was  great. 

1.  Church  History,  note  hy  the  Editor,  p.  174, 

2.  Ibid,  pp.  174-175. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  176. 
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From  the  time  he  left  till  about  1792  it  is  difficult 
to  say  who  taught,  or  whether  any  one.  It  seems 
rather  probable  that  Dr.  Solomon  Hailing,  who  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  and  was  a  physician  by  pro¬ 
fession,  was  teaching  in  the  Academy  in  1792,  when 
he  was  ordained  deaqon.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
force,  and  served  with  much  acceptance  the  Church 
in  Newbern  until  his  removal  to  Wilmington  in 
1795.  Whether  he  was  also  teacher  from  1792  to  1795 
we  have  no  records.  Among  the  subscribers  to  Francis 
Xavier  Martin’s  Private  Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1795,  the  name  of  Thomas  Pitt  Irving,  A.  M., 
Principal  of  Newbern  Academy,  is  found.  How  long  he 
had  been  principal  before  this  is  unknown.  During  his 
term  the  old  building  of  Mr.  Peed’s  was  burned  C  so  also 
was  Tryon’s  Palace,  which  was  used  as  the  school  house 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Academy.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  had  much  force.  He  remained  in  charge  of  the 
Church  until  1813 ;  whether  he  was  teacher  in  the 
Academy  so  long  we  cannot  say.  It  is  very  probable 
that  there  was  no  school  for  some  time  after  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  Tryon  Palace.  Dr.  Vass,  in  his  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Newbern,  says  on 
page  75  that  the  present  brick  building  was  erected  in 
1806.  The  writer  finds  no  record  of  any  school  between 
this  time  and  the  burning  of  the  Palace.  He  also  states 
that  Gaston,  Badger,  Stanley,  Spaight,  Hawks,  and 
many  others  equally  as  great,  were  educated  in  the  older 
building.  This  brings  the  eighteenth  century  part  to  a 
close.  However,  as  the  history  of  the  school  is  in  the 
main  continuous,  the  nineteenth  century  part  will  also 
be  given  in  this  connection.  Pev.  George  Strebeck  took 
charge  of  both  the  pulpit  and  the  school  room  in  1813. 
He  had  as  an  assistant  in  1814  Mr.  John  Phillips.  They 


1.  Cheshire — Church  History,  Decay  and  Revival,  p.  258. 
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both  left  about  1815.  In  1816  Rev.  Jehu  Curtis  Clay 
took  charge  of  both  the  school  and  Church. ^  Rev. 
Edward  B.  Freeman,  D.  D.,  was  principal  1818-1819. 
He  filled  the  same  place  some  years  before,  but  the 
writer  has  not  been  able  to  find  out  when  or  how  long. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Fredrick  Freeman.  The  school 
w^as  then  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  there  being 
almost  two  hundred  pupils.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Robert  G.  Moore  ;  and  he  in  turn  gave  place  to  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Wadsworth,  who  held  it  for  several  years.  So 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  he  gave  up  the  work  about 
1834.  Mr.  Edward  Hughes  was  then  principal  for  some 
time.  Messrs.  Mayhew,  Gordon  and  Bryant  guided  the 
institution  to  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Gor¬ 
don  was  principal  for  about  two  years  ;  the  other  two 
were  in  control  for  quite  a  wdiile  each,  and  both  suc¬ 
ceeded  well.  2 

EDENTON  ACADEMY. 

Edenton  came  right  along  with  Newbern  in  educational 
ideals  and  works.  As  early  as  1770  two  lots  had  been 
bought  and  a  house  built.  During  this  year  the  school 
was  chartered,  according  to  which  the  teacher  was  to  be 
a  Churchman.^  The  money  for  the  building  was  obtained 
by  private  subscription.  Joseph  Blount,  Joseph  Hewes, 
Robert  Hardy,  Thomas  Jones,  George  Blair,  Richard 
Brownrigg  and  Samuel  Johnston  were  the  first  trustees. 
These  were  all  Churchmen,  members  of  St.  Paul’s  Parish. 
The  school  in  this  place  was  very  much  like  the  one  in 
Newbern,  though  it  never  received  any  money  from  the 
State  Government.  The  teacher  and  minister  sometimes 


1.  Cheshire — Church  History,  Decay  and  Revival,  p.  259. 

2.  Letter  from  Col.  John  D.  Whitford,  of  Newhern. 

3.  Drane— Church  History,  p.  171. 
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interchanged  their  work  here.  The  requirement  that 
the  teacher  had  to  be  a  Churchman  was  not  carried  out. 
Messrs.  Pettigrew  and  Freeman  were  Presbyterian 
preachers  when  they  took  charge;  and  Mr.  Avery, 
another  teacher,  was  a  member  of  the  Congregation 
Church.  1  As  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  parts 
of  the  history  of  this  school  are  so  closely  connected,  they 
will  be  considered  together,  as  in  the  case  of  the  one  at 
Newbern.  Mr.  Pettigrew,  at  first  a  Presbyterian  preacher, 
had  charge  in  1773  ;  and  it  seems  that  he  continued 
principal  till  his  death  in  1808.  Then  Rev.  Jonathan 
Otis  Freeman,  a  brother  of  Bishop  Freeman,  took 
charge.  During  the  year  1809  the  Trustees  paid  him 
six  hundred  dollars  for  his  services  in  the  Academy  and 
four  hundred  ‘Tor  delivering  lectures  to  the  students  on 
the  Sabbath.’’  He  was  a  man  of  fine  ability  and  cul¬ 
ture  ;  and  had  great  influence  upon  his  community.  In 
1811  he  turned  over  both  the  Church  and  Academy  to 
Rev.  Fredrick  W.  Hatch,  of  Maryland.  He  received  the 
same  salary  for  the  first  year.  At  the  end  of  1811  he 
gave  up  the  school-room  to  Mr.  John  Avery,  though  he 
continued  as  preacher  till  1815.  Mr.  Avery  became  lay- 
reader  in  1815,  and  soon  afterward  turned  his  entire 

attention  to  the  ministrv.^  He  was  a  native  of  Massa- 

%/ 

chusetts  ;  went  to  Williams’  College,  afterwards  to  Yale, 
where  he  graduated  in  1812.  Though  a  son  of  a  Congre¬ 
gation  deacon,  he  became  a  Churchman  soon  after  he 
took  charge  of  the  Academy.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1817  and  priest  in  1818  ;  and  continued  as  rector  of 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  of  Edenton,  until  1835.  He  was  a 
man  of  fine  learning,  and  commanded  the  respect  of  all.^ 
Both  the  Newbern  and  Edenton  academies  had  much 


1.  Drane— Church  History,  note  hy  the  Editor,  p.  179. 

2.  Cheshire— Church  History,  Decay  and  Revival,  p.  256. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  257. 
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to  do  in  the  political,  social,  intellectual  and  religious 
development  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  ;  they  were 
the  sources  of  life  and  light  for  a  long  while.  The  early 
history  of  the  State  was  to  a  large  extent  in  the  hands  of 
the  men  of  the  east ;  and  these  had  come  in  contact 
with  such  centers.  Bishop  Cheshire  says,  in  his  note  to 
Drane’s  paper  on  the  Colonial  Parishes  and  Church 
Schools  :  “If  the  roll  of  the  pupils  of  these  two  academies 
could  be  recovered,  and  if  the  story  of  their  influence 
upon  the  public  men  of  North  Carolina  from  1790-1835 
could  be  fully  told,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  only 
the  University  of  the  State  has  had  a  greater  effect  in 
our  hiscory  than  these  two  Colonial  Schools.”  ^ 

THE  EARLY  PRESBYTERIAN  SCHOOLS. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  these  schools  played  a 
very  important  part  in  the  early  culture  and  life  of  the 
State.  The  Presbyterians  were  leaders  of  intellectual  and 
religious  growth  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  They  introduced  a  new  life  principle,  and  gave 
vigor  and  enthusiasm  to  many  sections,  especially  in 
those  along  the  Cape  Fear  river  and  in  Guilford,  Ala¬ 
mance,  Orange,  Rowan,  Cabarrus,  Mecklenburg  and 
Iredell  counties.  They  w^ere  a  restless  and  energetic 
people,  and  taught  and  loved  patriotism.  Many  of  the 
first  conflicts  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province  and 
the  royal  Governors  took  place  among  them.^  They 
have  been  more  thoroughly  devoted  to  education  than 
any  other  denomination.  It  has  meant  life  as  well  as 
light  to  them  ;  it  has  made  them  independent  and  patri¬ 
otic,  strong  and  noble.  Tliey  were  really  our  first 
teachers,  and  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 


1.  Church  History,  p.  179. 

2.  See  Foote’s  Sketches  and  Caruther’s  Life  of  Caldwell. 
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century  they  were  well  nigh  our  only  ones.  While  the 
Church  of  England  furnished  some,  still  taking  the  whole 
Colony  into  consideration,  it  was  the  Presbyterian  who 
preached,  and  governed  the  school-room.  In  almost 
every  case  when  a  church  was  organized  a  school  soon 
became  a  permanent  fixture  ;  and  the  preacher  was  the 
teacher.  1  As  proof  of  the  above  assertion  Sugar  Creek, 
Poplar  Tent,  Centre,  Bethany,  Buffalo,  Thyatira,  Grove, 
Wilmington  and  the  churches  of  Henry  Patillo  in  Orange 
and  Granville  counties,  all  had  schools  taught  by  the 
pas  tor.  2 

In  these  schools  as  well  as  in  the  churches  the  college 
of  New  Jersey  (or  Nassau  Hall,  now  called  Princeton 
College)  had  great  influence.  Look  over  the  roll  of  most 
of  the  great  characters  of  this  State  during  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  and  one  will  And  a  very  large  number  of  them 
graduates  or  students  of  this  famous  institution  ;  it  was 
the  never  failing  source  of  life  and  light  to  this  dark 
Colony.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Smith  gives  three  full  pages  to 
its  influence;^  and  much  more  could  be  written.  In 
this  sketch,  however,  only  the  principal  names  will  be 
mentioned.  Rev.  Hugh  McAden,  of  the  class  of  1753,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  came  here  in  1755  and  became 
the  real  founder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  State 
and  much  of  the  South. ^  Alexander  Martin,  a  Colonel 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  Governor  in  1782  and  again 
in  1789,  Senator  in  United  States  Senate  from  1793  to 
1799,  was  educated  there. ^  Rev.  Alexander  McWhorter, 
a  native  of  New  Jersey,  who  came  to  Charlotte  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy  in  1780,  was  of  the  class 

1.  See  Foote’s  Sketches  for  these  general  statements  about  the  Presbyterian 
Schools. 

2.  Foote’s  Sketches,  p.  513. 

3.  Smith’s  History  of  Educatio-n  in  North  Carolina,  pp.  23-26. 

4.  Foote’s  Sketches,  pp.  158-160. 

5.  Smith’s  History  of  Education,  p.  24;  Wheeler’s  Historical  Sketches,  Vol.  II » 

pp.  181-182. 
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of  1757.^  Rev.  Joseph  Alexander,  the  preacher  and 
teacher  of  Sugar  Creek  for  some  time  after  1766  and  the 
promoter  of  Queen’s  Museum,  was  of  the  class  of  1760. ^ 
Rev.  David  Caldwell,  the  great  preacher  and  teacher  of 
Guilford  county,  was  of  the  class  of  1761.''^  Ephraim  Bre¬ 
vard,  M.  D.,  and  Waighstill  Avery,  Esq.,  the  first  the 
great  and  leading  spirit  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  second  a  promoter  of  education 
and  culture,  were  of  the  classes  of  1768  and  1766.^  Isaac  - 
Alexander,  M.  D.,  at  one  time  president  of  Liberty  Hall 
Academy,  of  the  class  of  1772;®  Rev.  James  Hall,  of 
Clio’s  Nursery,  1774;  William  R.  Davie  and  Nathaniel 
Alexander,  Governors  of  the  State  1798  and  1805,®  of  the 
class  of  1776  ;  Rev.  Joseph  Caldwell,  D.  D.,  president  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  from  1797-1812  and 
1816-1835,  of  the  class  of  1791  \  ^  Judge  William  Gaston, 
perhaps  our  most  illustrious  jurist,  of  the  class  of  1796.^ 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  strong  characters  in 
our  early  history  who  were  educated  there. 

In  this  connection  the  efforts  of  the  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  Synods  should  be  mentioned.  The  first 
churches  and  schools  in  most  of  the  Colony  were  due  to 
their  worthy  missionary  works.  Many  Presbyterians 
had  come  to  North  Carolina  before  they  began  to  con¬ 
sider  this  as  missionary  territory.  Among  those  who 
first  came  there  were  very  few  who  had  fine  education  or 
culture.  The  Synods  of  the  North  saw  their  opportunity 
and  sent  to  this  and  others  of  the  Soutlierii  Colonies 
enthusiastic  and  learned  preachers  and  teachers  ;  and  it 

1.  Foote’s  Sketches,  p.  514. 

2.  Ihid,  p.  513;  Smith,  p.  24. 

3.  Caruther’s  Life  of  Caldwell,  p.  19. 

4.  Foote’s  Sketches,  p.  515;  Smith,  p.  24. 

5.  Foote’s  Sketches,  p.  322. 

6.  Wheeler’s  Historical  Sketches,  Vol.  I,  p.  98. 

7.  Foote’s  Sketches,  p.  538. 

8.  Wheeler’s  Historical  Sketches,  Vol.  II,  p.  114. 
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was  this  new  element  that  gave  such  life  to  the  middle 
part  of  North  Carolina.^ 

When  we  come  to  decide  upon  the  oldest  of  these 
schools  much  uncertainty  and  difficulty  are  met  with. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  several  of  them  were  begun 
about  the  same  time.  Foote,  on  page  513  of  his  Sketches, 
says  that  the  one  within  the  bounds  of  the  Sugar  Creek 
congregation  seems  to  be  the  oldest.  Rev.  Alexander 
Craighead  was  pastor  from  Sept.  2,1757  to  March,  1766. ^ 
Rev.  Joseph  Alexander,  a  relative  of  the  McKnitt  Alex¬ 
anders,  was  his  successor.  He  was  licensed  by  New 
Castle  Presbytery  in  1767,  and  during  October  of  the 
same  year  he  accepted  the  call  to  Sugar  Creek. ^  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  fine  scholar,  a  graduate  of  the 
class  of  1760  at  Nassau  Hall.  Foote  says  that  he  in 
connection  with  a  Mr.  Benedict  taught  a  classical  school 
of  high  excellence.^  How  long  this  school  was  kept  here 
there  is  no  record  ;  nor  could  it  have  begun  sooner  than 
1768.  Mr.  Alexander  went  from  Sugar  Creek  to  Bul¬ 
lock’s  Creek,  South  Carolina,  and  remained  there  a  long 
time  as  preacher  and  teacher  ;  and  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  great  teacher.  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Caldwell,  son 
of  Dr.  David  Caldwell,  of  Guilford,  became  pastor  of 
Sugar  Creek  and  Hopewell  early  in  1792  and  there  is 
no  record  of  another  pastor  between  him  and  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander.  So  that  it  is  rather  probable  that  the  school  here 
was  run  for  some  time  after  its  beginning.  As  this 
school  could  not  have  begun  earlier  than  1768,  Foote  is 
mistaken  in  supposing  it  the  first  of  the  Presbyterian 

1.  See  Foote  and  Caruthers  for  these  general  statements. 

2.  Foote’s  Sketches,  pp.  186-192. 

3.  Ibid,  pp.  193-194. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  194. 

5.  Ibid,  p.  194. 
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CARLYLE’S  MESSAGE  TO  THE  INDIVIDUAL. 


The  first  question  Thomas  Carlyle  is  said  to  have 
asked  is  “MTiat  ails  wee  Jack?”  and  he  spent  the  remain¬ 
ing  years  of  his  life  trying  to  answer  the  question,  What 
ails  Mankind  ? 

He  studied  humanity  in  all  the  ranks  and  conditions 
of  life  that,  if  possible  by  arriving  at  the  source  of  evils 
which  beset  mankind,  he  might  himself  be  an  agent  in 
the  hands  of  the  All-powerful  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
of  his  fellow-creatures. 

He  not  only  helped  brighten  the  lives  of  those  who 
came  within  the  range  of  his  voice  and  the  power  of  his 
infiuence  but  the  work  of  his  long  life — the  result  of  his 
experience  and  observation — has  come  down  to  us. 

To  every  member  of  the  human  family,  he  has 
addressed  a  message  from  which  each  may  obtain  inspira¬ 
tion,  which  will  strengthen  him  to  meet  the  battles  of 
life. 

Carlyle  tells  us  that  early  in  the  life  of  every  man 
comes  a  period  of  questioning.  He  lacks  confidence  in 
his  own  powers  to  do  and  attain,  he  has  no  faith  in  his 
brother  man.  He  even  doubts  the  existence  of  God  him¬ 
self.  To  such  a  man  Carlyle  would  say,  “Doubt  can  be 
driven  away  by  action.”  The  first  and  greatest  of  all 
conflicts  is  the  conquest  of  self.  To  achieve  this 
mightiest  of  all  conquests  each  must  retire  within  him¬ 
self.  He  must  commune  alone  with  God  and  the  Uni¬ 
verse.  His  spirit  must  hold  communion  with  that  of 
the  Earth. 

He  looks  around  him  on  the  wonders  of  nature  ;  each 
object  stands  for  some  idea,  since  nothing  is  small  or 
insignificant.  '  “What  are  all  these  things?  What  am 
I  ?  What  is  this  me?” 

All  existing  things  must  show  him  that  there  is  a 
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Creator.  This  body  of  his  was  created,  but  there  is  an 
inward  force,  activity  and  strength  which  this  body  was 
created  to  clothe.  This  inward  force  is  Divine — is  God 
liimself. 

Then  what  is  the  relation  between  the  individual  and 
the  infinite?  This  is,  the  mystery  of  mysteries.  The 
individual  is  a  part  of  the  infinite,  and  yet  he  has  free¬ 
dom  to  work  out  his  own  life,  and  if  it  is  not  what  he 
would  have  it,  he  alone  is  responsible.  He  has  the 
power  in  his  hands  to  be  miserable  or  to  be  happy.  'All 
the  2)ublic  men  of  Europe  could  not  make  one  shoe-black 
ha2)py .’ 

What  is  ha2)2:)iness?  It  de2:)ends  entirely  u2)on  one’s 
own  fancies,  which  are  die  creations  of  the  mind.  We 
fancy  so  much  in  life  is  due  us,  and  if  we  have  more 
than  this  we  call  it  hajijiiness,  if  less,  misery.  "The 
fraction  of  life  can  be  increased  not  so  much  by  increas¬ 
ing  your  numerator  as  by  lessening  your  denominator.” 
Therefore,  renounce  life  in  order  to  begin  it.  If  we  are 
hajipy,  everything  around  us  is  bright  and  ^Aeasant. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  make  ha^ipiness  the  chief 
aim  in  life,  we  fail. 

Every  one  has  an  ideal,  though  it  can  never  be  reached, 
as  it  is  a2)2)i*oached  it  rises  higher.  Then  if  ha^ipiness  is 
that  ideal,  we  will  be  continually  striving  for  it  but 
never  attaining  to  it.  Let  us  take  Duty  for  our  ideal 
and,  though  we  may  never  do  our  whole  duty,  we  gain 
ha^ipiness  by  seeing  the  good  results  of  our  work. 

"Not  what  I  have,  but  what  I  do  is  my  kingdom.” 
Study  your  inward  talent,  and  your  environments,  then 
decide  what  you  are  best  capable  of  doing  and  do  it.  If 
you  cannot  tell  what  this  is,  "Do  the  duty  which  lies 
nearest  you,”  and  your  own  work  will  show  what  you 
are  best  able  to  do. 

You  will  meet  many  discouragements,  and  doubt  will 
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again  stare  you  in  tlie  face,  but  self  must  be  aniiihilated, 
you  must  think  only  of  that  unconscious  strength.  Why 
are  you  afraid?  Why  do  yon  lose  faith  when  you  have 
God-given  power  within  you  ?  God  has  power  to  overcome 
all  that  lies  before  you,  then  why  should  you  be  afraid 
when  you  are  a  part  of  God? 

Thus  we  see  from  ^‘Carlyle’s  Message”  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  working  together  with  God,  has  strength  to  rise 
above  all  doubt  and  to  obey  the  voice  of  Duty,  however 
stern  her  commands  may  be.  In  working  out  thus  the 
mystery  of  his  own  life,  he  unconsciously  influences  his 
fellow-man,  for  there  is  an  invisible  bond  wdiich  unites 
all  mankind.  No  nobler  work  is  possible  than  to  plant 
a  high  and  pure  thought  in  the  mind  of  another,  in 
whom  he  should  see  the  presence  of  God. 

That  every  man,  however  humble  he  may  be,  has  a 
wonderful  God-given  influence,  Carlyle  would  have  us, 
above  all,  to  realize,  and  in  earnest  tones  he  says,  ‘‘Cast 
forth  thy  act,  thy  word,  into  the  ever-living,  ever-work¬ 
ing  Universe,  it  is  a  seed  grain  that  cannot  die,  unno¬ 
ticed  to-day,  it  will  be  found  flourishing  as  a  Banyan 
grove  (perhaps,  alas  !  as  a  hemlock  forest)  after  a  thou¬ 
sand  years.”  Jennie  Webb. 


A  RAMBLE  AMONG  OLD  NEWSPAPERS. 

Having  several  leisure  moments,!  went  to  the  Library 
one  morning  and  stood  upon  the  threshold  to  decide 
what  I  should  select  to  read. 

While  thus  reflecting,  my  eyes  fell  upon  a  long  row  of 
books  of  unusual  size,  and  of  uninviting  appearance. 
Curiosity  prompted  me  to  direct  my  attention  to  them 
rather  than  to  the  more  numerous  shelves  of  modern 
books. 
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I  was  not  particularly  impressed  with  the  titles,  and 
wondered  why  such  cumbersome  looking,  musty  old 
books  were  kept,  but  a  little  lower  on  the  binding,  I 
learned  the  secret.  I  said  to  mysQlf,  ‘‘0,  these  are  those 
old  papers  that  are  so  valuable  and  rare.”  I  began  to 
take  them  down,  and' such  an  experience!  They  have 
served  as  homes  for  insects  during  half  a  century,  and 
a  few  mice  have  resorted  to  them  for  material  with 
which  to  furnish  their  nests.  Thus  time  has  left  her 
trace.  . 

Perhaps  the  names  of  a  few  of  these  old  news  carriers 
and  their  earliest  dates  will  interest  those  who,  less  for¬ 
tunate  than  I,  have  not  access  to  them.  The  following 
are  the  most  important : 

‘‘The  Greensboro  Patriot,”  1827  ;  “The  Harbinger,” 
1834;  “Salem  Weekly  Chronicle,”  1836;  “Greensboro 
Southern  Telescope,”  1837  ;  “Raleigh  Recorder,”  1843; 
“North  State  Whig,”  1843  ;  “Greensboro  Times,”  1858. 

Being  in  Greensboro,  I  paid  special  attention  to  the 
Patriot,  some  very  early  editions  of  which  I  selected  to 
glance  over. 

In  1827  the  Patriot  was  a  little  paper,  of  one  sheet, 
but  the  price  was  not  proportionately  small,  being  $2.50 
a  year.  The  first  two  and  a  half  pages  were  devoted  to 
long  lists  of  public  and  private  acts,  resolutions,  etc., 
passed  by  the  North  Carolina  Legislature.  Then,  there 
were  but  few  bits  of  news,  as, 

“a  valuable  improvement. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Overman,  of  this  town,  has  invented 
an  improvement  in  the  Hand  Grist  Mill.  Both  stones 
of  this  mill  run  in  counter  direction ,  thereby  reducing 
the  friction  and  accelerating  the  motion.  We  have  seen 
a  model  of  the  mill,  and  in  our  opinion  it  bids  fair  to  be 
a  valuable  improvement.  Mr.  Overman  will  have  it  in 
operation  soon.’ ’ 
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The  remainder  of  the  paper  was  filled  with  announce¬ 
ments  of  marriages,  deaths,  and  with  advertisements 
which  show  early  days.  Stage  coach  apprentices  were 
wanted;  tan  bark  was  also  called  for.  The  Patriot 
advertised  ‘‘Almanacks,  writing  paper,  and  school  books 
for  sale.” 

This  journal  soon,  however,  became  larger,  yet  the 
price  remained  the  same. 

Elsewhere  in  the  paper,  tliis  comic  notice  appears  : 
“Sally  Larabe  can  have  an  interview  with  the  subscriber 
by  writing  where  she  may  be  found,  or  coming  to  his 
residence.  I  have  been  at  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  find 
her,  and  have  got  almost  tired  of  it,  and  as  I  have  had  a 
good  many  chances  to  get  married,  and  want  to  get  mar¬ 
ried  as  soon  as  spring  opens,  I  hope  she  will  take  no 
offence  if  I  should  be  obliged  to  give  up  the  chase  and 
have  some  one  else.  I  should  be  happy  to  have  her 
come  over  as  quick  as  she  could,  as  I  cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  forgetting  her  forever,  and  can  never  love 
any  body  as  I  do  her.  Daniel  Waters.” 

In  1840  a  railroad  was  completed  to  Raleigh,  which 
bit  of  news  was  brought  to  the  people  of  Greensboro  by 
a  stage  coach  driver. 

The  mail  arrangements  in  the  same  year  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Eastern,  daily;  South-western,  daily;  Western, 
three  times  a  week  ;  Northern,  three  times  a  week  ;  Dan¬ 
ville  mail,  three  times  a. week;  Horse  mail,  weekly. 

LOCALS. 

The  Western  R.  R.  is  being  talked  of. 

Mr.  Calhoun  passed  this  place  on  the  25th  on  his 
return  from  Washington,  July,  MO. 

The  day  was  warm,  and  my  pity  for  the  students  of 
Greensboro  Female  College  in  1846  was  aroused,  as  I 
read  the  following  advertisement : 
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^‘greensborough  female  college. 

The  exercises  of  this  institution  will  commence 
Wednesday,  April  15 di,  1846. 

FACULTY 


Rev.  Solomon  Lea,  A.  M.,  President,  and  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Ancient  Languages. 

Rev.  Bennett  T.  Blake,  Mental  and  Moral  Science. 

Miss  Phebe  Judson,  Assistant  Governess  and  Precep¬ 
tress  of  Natural  Science. 

Miss  Sophia  Lea,  Preceptress  of  Modern  Languages, 
and  Principal  of  Music  Department. 

Mrs.  S.  Blake,  Governess.” 

A  few  samples  of  anti-bellum  days  : 

‘‘one  cent  reward. 

Run  away  from  the  subscriber  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1846,  a  colored  bound  boy,  by  the  name  of  Gabriel 
Burns.  All  persons  are  hereby  forewarned  from  harbor¬ 
ing  or  trading  with  said  boy.  Umstead  Late. 

Guilford  Co.,  Jan.,  1846.” 


“notice. 


In  pursuance  to  a  decree  issued  from  the  Court  of 
Equity,  we  shall  expose  to  public  sale,  to  the  highest 
bidder,  on  the  credit  of  nine  months,  at  the  late 
residence  of  Wm,  Boyles,  dec’d,  on  25th  day  of  July 
next,  the  following 

LOT  OF  NEGROES, 


to-wit :  Ben,  Jim,  Logan,  Alsy  and  Dicey,  (being  two 
men,  two  women  and  one  boy)  all  young  and  lively. 
Further  particulars  at  the  time  of  sale.  The  purchaser 
will  be  required  to  give  note  and  approved  security. 

Shn'banAr’,  !  Wm.  Boyles,  dec’d. 

June  1st,  1846.” 
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It  seems  that  in  1858  Greensboro  Female  College  held 
public  examinations  in  connection  with  the  commence¬ 
ment  exercises,  and  in  writing  up  the  Commencement 
of ’58,  the  genial  editor  of  the  Greensboro  Times  very 
delicately  suggested  the  propriety  of  having  these  exam¬ 
inations  the  week  before.  If  this  had  any  weight  with 
the  faculty,  which  I  am  led  to  believe  it  did,  this  editor 
made  himself  an  everlasting  friend  of  the  “G.  F.  C. 
Girl.”  Another  suggestion  is  in  order. 

WHISPERINGS  OF  THE  WAR. 

^‘1861,  Nov. — All  persons  between  the  age  of  eighteen 
and  fifty,  are  required  to  drill  every  week. 

The  Yankees  have  taken  possession  of  that  portion  of 
Virginia  east  of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  two  counties. 

The  Governor  of  Tennessee  has  called  out  40,000  of 
the  militia  to  prevent  the  Federals  from  invading  the 
State. 

Everything  along  the  Potomac  indicates  the  near 
approach  of  another  great  battle.” 

‘^STOCKINGS  FOR  SOLDIERS. 

The  following  rules  are  laid  down  for  the  direction  of 
ladies  wishing  to  knit  stockings  for  soldiers  :  Cast  on 
seventy-eight  stitches,  and  knit  the  leg  ten  inches  before 
setting  the  heel.  The  heel  should  be  three  and  a  half 
inches  long,  and  knit  of  double  yarn,  one  fine  and  one 
course,  for  extra  strength.  The  foot  should  be  eleven  or 
twelve  inches  long.” 

Feb.  6,  1868. — ‘‘The  very  gallant  officer  presiding  over 
the  Bureau  in  Newbern  has  sent  a  white  woman  to  jail 
for  the  crime  of  owing  a  negro  $1.50,  and  not  having 
the  money  to  pay.” 

“A  Yankee  orator,  warming  to  his  subject,  exclaimed, 
‘I  guess  there  ain’t  a  man,  woman  or  child  in  the  house 
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who  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  fifty  years  but  what  has 
felt  this  truth  thundering  through  their  minds  for 
centuries.’  ” 

1871. — ‘‘AVe  understand  that  there  is  an  effort  to  be 
made  at  last  to  establish  a  Hook  and  Ladder  company. 
We  breathe  easier.  As  Sancho  of  immortal  memory 
said,  ‘Blessed  be  the  man  who  invented  sleep,’  so  say 
we,  ‘thrice  blessed  be  he  who  will  give  us  hooks  and 
ladders.’  ” 

“The  two  days  before  and  after  Xmas  are  said  to  have 
been  the  coldest  we  have  had  for  600  years.” 

Perhaps  this  statement  will  give  our  readers  a  clearer 
conception  of  the  size  of  the  city  of  Greensboro  : 

May,  1871. — “Began  to  pave  the  streets  of  Greensboro 
to-day.”  AVe  are  waiting  patiently  for  AV^est  Market’s 
turn  to  come. 

1871. — “The  Benbow  House  is  nearly  completed.  A 
start  was  made  to  furnish  it.  A\^e  now  claim  the  finest 
hotel  and  are  fully  able  to  substantiate  our  claim.” 

The  Benbow  needs  no  better  advertisement  than  a  G. 
F.  C.  girl.  She  will  sing  its  praises  always  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  her  visiting  friends.  Sometimes  it  is  hard  to 
convince  them  that  “Benbow  fare”  is  better  than  that 
of  the  College. 

My  moments  lengthened  into  hours  while  I  read,  and 
still  these  old  relics  fascinated  me.  I  lived  over  the  past 
years,  and  contrasted  them  with  the  present. 

How  much  longer  I  should  have  thus  lingered  I  can¬ 
not  say,  but  a  bell,  sounding,  reminded  me  that  duty 
had  claims  upon  me.  So  I  aroused  myself  from  my 
reverie  and  began  again  the  realities  of  the  stern 
present.  Maude  England. 
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BDITOISIAU 


Our  readers  will  probably  not  understand  why  Prof. 
Paper’s  article  is  placed  so  high  on  the  third  page.  This 
is  done  in  order  that  the  printer  may  reprint  some  extra 
copies  without  having  to  ‘‘make-up”  the  entire  16  pages. 

^  ^  ^ 

Greensboro  Female  College  is  probably  the  only  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  State  that  devotes  one  hour  per  week  in  its 
Senior  Class  to  the  study  of  North  Carolina  History. 
Our  excellent  collection  of  North  Caroliniana  enables  us 
to  do  a  high  grade  of  work  in  this  line.  We  expect  to 
give  the  readers  of  The  Message  an  example  of  some  of 
this  work  soon. 
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Our  enrollment  for  the  first  month  exceeded  the  entire 
matriculation  for  the  Fall  Session  of  last  year.  Our 
number  is  now  one  more  than  the  high  water  mark  at 
any  time  within  seven  years. 

^  ^  ^ 

Since  our  last  issue  was  mailed  we  have  received  a 
good  list  of  subscribers,  but  not  enough  to  cry ‘diold 
as  was  the  case  with  our  advertising.  We  hope  to 
receive  many  other  names  to  be  added  wdthin  the  next 
ten  days.  Every  former  student  of  G.  F.  C.  ought  to 

take  The  Message.  Send  along  your  address  and  one 
dollar. 

^  ^  ^ 

It  is  our  purpose  to  collect  and  print  every  item  of 
local  history  we  can  obtain,  and  hope  that  all  who  are 
interested  in  North  Carolina  local  history  will  write  up 
such  material  as  they  possess  and  send  it  in  to  us.  Many 

interesting  and  instructive  articles  could  be  written 
from  Fayetteville,  Charlotte,  Wilmington,  Raleigh, 

Hillsboro,  Greensboro  and  Salisbury. 

^ 

A  new  feature  of  College  life  has  been  inaugurated. 
Instead  of  going  to  church  Sunday  nights,  services  are 
held  regularly  in  our  College  chapel.  We  have  visiting 
ministers  to  preach,  ladies  to  lecture  or  talk  to  the  stu¬ 
dents,  and  the  other  dates  are  filled  by  the  various  reli¬ 
gious  organizations  of  the  College.  The  students  attend 
well  and  seem  to  be  greatly  interested  in  all  these 
exercises. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  demand  for  the  September,  ’97,  number  of  The 
Message  has  been  so  great  that  we  hav^  been  unable  to 
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supply  our  subscribers.  This  number  was  exhaused  the 
day  it  came  from  the  press.  We  will  request  all  who 
have  this  number  and  do  not  wish  especially  to  keep  it, 
kindly  to  send  it  to  us.  We  had  enough  printed,  as  we 
thought,  and  beg  those  who  did  not  get  them  to  bear 
with  us  until  we  can  secure  them  by  this  notice. 

^  ^  ^ 

We  are  anxious  to  secure  data  bearing  on  the  life  of 
Rev.  Eli  W.  Caruthers,  the  North  Carolina  Historian. 
It  is  our  purpose  at  some  future  date  to  give  our  readers 
a  sketch  of  his  life,  and  we  desire  to  make  it  as  complete 
as  possible.  We  have  all  his  writings,  many  books  that 
w^ere  in  his  library,  and  his  Diploma  from  Princeton, 
dated  1817,  when  Ashbel  Green  was  President  of  that 
institution.  We  have  been  surprised  at  the  scant  amount 

of  definite  information  obtainable  concerning  Dr. 
Caruthers.  Will  not  some  one  give  us  aid  along  this 
line? 

^  ^  ^ 

We  have  always  held  that  the  only  way  to  build  up  is 
to  work  down.  There  is  something  wrong  in  a  college 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  students  that  graduates  thirty 
or  forty  every  year.  We  have  noticed  for  several  years 
the  growth  in  numbers  ' of  our  Freshman  Class  and  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  Seniors.  At  present  our 
Freshman  Class  constitutes  something  over  30  per  cent, 
of  our  matriculation,  while  the  Senior  Class  is  about  5 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  matriculates.  This 
reversion  of  figures  is  due  to  two  causes:  Entrance 
examinations  and  more  rigid  requirements  for  grad¬ 
uation. 
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Before  we  went  to  press  the  first  time  with  this  volume , 
we  secured  all  the  advertisements  we  wanted,  and  have 
been  compelled  to  decline  to  sell  space  to  some  who  applied 
for  it.  This  shows  that  the  people  believe  it  pays  to 
advertise  in  The  Message.  We  keep  a  list  of  those  who 
use  our  pages  on  the  Bulletin  Board  and  one  in  sight 
near  our  telephone.  In  this  way  our  patrons  get  our 
trade,  and  they  appreciate  it.  If  our  students  and 
teachers  will  stick  to  this  plan,  we  will  never  have  to  beg 
anyone  to  buy  advertising  space.  We  do  not  expect  to 
let  our  advertisements  occupy  more  than  sixteen  pages 
as  we  want  about  forty  pages  of  reading  matter  every 
month. 

^  ^  ^ 

A  few  years  ago  a  certain  college  magazine  in  this 
State  suspended  publication  from  sheer  lack  of  interest 
taken  in  it  by  the  student  body  and  others  who  should 
have  been  its  friends.  The  Message,  while  not  yet 
grown  so  desperate  as  its  heart-broken  contemporary, 
feels  deeply  the  absence  of  that  hearty  support  which 
should  rally  to  it  by  those  whom  it  feels  honored  to  call 
its  friends.  For  the  amount  of  labor  and  money  ex¬ 
pended,  the  subscription  list  is  insignificant,  and  the 
editors  would  feel  discouraged,  if  not  despondent,  did 

they  not  know  that  the  experience  of  all  before  them  has 
been  similar  to  their  own.  With  several  hundred  living 
alumnse  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  and  students 
in  College,  we  ought  to  have  at  least  seven  hundred  sub¬ 
scribers.  Opposition  sometimes  leads  to  inspiration ; 
indifference  smacks  of  the  very  substance  of  death. 
Deliver  us  from  the  child  of  apathy — Despair  1  Rather 
kill  us  into  life. 
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Local  Department. 


Miss  Cozart  is  back  after  a  few  day’s  visit  home. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Mayme  Dowd  made  a  flying  trip  to  Durham  since 
our  last  issue. 

>1^ 

Miss  Heiskel  has  just  returned  from  a  pleasant  visit 
to  her  old  home  in  Tennessee. 

>1^  >1^ 

Miss  Eva  Heitman  spent  Sunday  and  Monday  of  last 
week  with  her  parents  in  Old  Trinity. 

Miss  Marion  Moore,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  left 
for  the  Raleigh  Fair  last  Wednesday. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Alice  Makepeace  was  pleasantly  surprised  by  a 
visit  from  her  brother  a  few  days  ago. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Fannie  Phillips  recently  spent  a  few  days  with 
her  nieces.  Misses  Elina  and  Mayfield  Cole. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Darker,  of  Maxton,  visited  Misses  Manie 
Currie  and  Anna  Henderson  a  few  days  since. 

>1^  ^ 

Misses  Lizzie,  Virginia  and  Estelle  Westbrook  have 
just  returned  from  a  pleasant  visit  to  Oak  Ridge. 

^  ^  ^ 

Prof.  Raper  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver  an 
address  before  the  Literary  Societies  at  Oak  Ridge. 
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Miss  Lucy  Bowden’s  face  was  brightened  last  week  by 
a  visit  from  her  brother,  Mr.  Isadore  Bowden,  of  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

>t<  ^  ^ 

Miss  Rachael  Tipton^njoyed  a  short  visit  from  her 
uncle,  Mr.  J.  C.  Tipton,  who  was  passing  through  the 
city. 

^  ^  ^ 

Misses  Birdie  Black,  Eleanor  Stanback,  Lizzie  Wynne, 
Caldwell  Hoyle,  Lou  Ford  and  Sallie  Carter  attended  the 
State  Fair. 

^  ^  ^ 

Misses  Lola  Houston,  May  McCabe,  Fima  Cole,  Lizzie 
Wynne  and  Eva  Heitman  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening 
at  Mrs.  Crawford’s  last  Thursday. 

^  ^  ^ 

We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  welcome  so  many  new  girls. 
At  no  time  since  Dr.  Peacock  has  been  connected  with 
the  College  has  the  outlook  been  more  promising  than 
this  year. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  members  of  the  Irving  Society  were  much  pleased 
to  have  with  them  at  their  last  meeting  Prof.  Paper,  who 
gave  them  an  interesting  talk  on  his  travels  through 
England  and  Scotland. 

>1^ 

Rev.  T.  N.  Ivey  preached  a  very  helpful  sermon  in 
our  chapel  last  Sunday  night  from  the  text  ‘‘And  thou 
shalt  rear  up  the  tabernacle  according  to  the  fashion 
thereof  which  was  shewed  the  in  thee  mount.” 

^ 

AVe  were  pleased  to  have  with  us  at  our  first  mission¬ 
ary  meeting  Mrs.  L.  W.  Crawford,  who  gave  us  a  very 
interesting  talk.  There  were  about  seventy  members 
present  and  all  were  much  encouraged  in  this  work. 
We  hope  to  have  her  with  us  often. 
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The  girls,  as  well  as  the  large  audience,  which  assem¬ 
bled  in  our  chapel  on  the  night  of  the  23rd,  were 
delighted  with  Madame  Scalchi.  We  give  the  programme 
rendered  that  our  readers  may  have  some  idea  of  the 
great  musical  feast : 

PART  1. 

1.  Cavatina — “Una  voce  poco  fa.” . . . Bossini 

Mmle.  Marie  du  Bedat. 

2.  Aria — “II  Balen”  (II  Trovatore) . Verdi 

Signor  Achille  Alberti. 

3.  Grand  Aria — “A  fors  a  lui”  (Traviata) . Verdi 

Mlle.  Maria  Toulinquet. 

4.  Aria — “Celeste  Aida”  (Aida) . Verdi 

Mr.  Thomas  McQueen. 

5.  Cavatina— “Nobil  Nignor” . Meyerbeer 

Mme.  Sofia  Scalchi. 

6.  Quintette — “Lucia  di  Lammermoor” . Donizetti 

Mme.  Sofia  Scalchi,  Mlle.  Marie  Toulinquet, 

Mlle.  Marie  du  Bedat,  Mr.  Thomas  McQueen 
AND  Signor  Achille  Alberti. 

PART  2. 

1.  Romanza — “Dio  Possente” . Gounod 

Signor  Achille  Alberti. 

2.  Grand  Aria — “Casta  Diva”  (Norma) . Bellini 

Mlle.  Marie  Toulinquet. 

3.  Ballad — “You’ll  Remember  Me” . Balfe 

(Bohemian  Girl) 

Mr.  Thomas  McQueen. 

4 .  Aria —  ‘  ‘ Ah  Ren d  imi  ” . Rossi 

Mme.  Sofia  Scalchi. 

5.  Song— “Going  to  Kildare” . 

Mlle.  Marie  du  Bedat. 

6.  Quartette— ( Rigoletto ) . Verdi 

Mme.  Sofia  Scalchi,  Mlle.  Toulinquet, 

Mr.  Thomas  McQueen  and  Signor  Alberti. 
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Alumnae  Department. 


Miss  Julia  A.  Fletcher  resides  in  Adamsville,  S.  C. 

>1^  ^ 


Mrs.  J.  W.  Long,  nee  Miss  Iza  Wollen,  lives  in  Salis¬ 
bury,  N.  C. 


^  ^  ^ 


Mrs.  R.  C.  Freeman,  nee  Miss  Maud  Folger,  lives  in 
Dobson,  N.  C. 

^  ^ 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Lawrence,  nee  Miss  Essie  Long,  resides  in 
Catawba.,  N.  C. 

^  ^ 

Miss  Lela  Shuford,  ’92,  was  married  to  Dr.  R.  M.  Reid, 
April  28,  1897. 

^  ^ 

Miss  May  Gibbs  is  assisting  her  brother  in  a  school  at 
Beaufort,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Eva  Minor  teaches  vocal  music  at  the  Oxford 
Orphan  Asylum. 

^  ^ 

Mrs.  Ferd.  Ingold,  nee  Miss  Nettie  Ferree,  lives  at 
Randleman,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Morris,  nee  Miss  Annie  Pickard,  resides  in 
Randleman,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Vestal,  nee  Miss  Sallie  Hauser,  is  living  at 
Yadkin ville,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  Ed.  Fletcher,  nee  Miss  Annie  McKenzie,  lives  in 
Newtonsville,  S.  C. 
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Mrs.  R.  Bowen,  nee  Miss  Maggie  Mclver,  ’86,  lives  at 
Red  Mountain,  N.  C. 

^  ^  w- 

Miss  Maie  Wells,  ’96,  will  spend  the  winter  at  her 
home  in  Shelby,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Mamie  Parham  is  now  with  her  mother  at  her 
home  in  Oxford,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  Y.  T.  Ormand,  nee  Miss  Eugenia  Mann,  ’79, 
lives  in  Kinston,  N.  C. 

>ic  ^  ^ 

Miss  Mamie  Dunlap  is  now  teaching  in  the  High 
School  at  Norwood,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

♦  , 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Hicks,  nee  Miss  Hettie  Minor,  teaclies  a 

private  school  in  Oxford,  N.  C. 

^  ^ 

Miss  Etta  Watkins  has  just  returned  from  a  No]*thei‘n 
trip  to  her  home  in  Ramseur,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Lula  Morris  and  Rev.  A.  A.  Crater,  both  of  Ashe- 
boro,  N.  C.,  were  married  Sept.  1,  1897. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Jennie  Crosland,  who  was  with  us  last  year,  is 
now  in  Baltimore  having  her  throat  treated. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Fleta  Watkins,  of  Ramseur,  N.  C.,  was  married  to 
Mr.  J.  Ed.  Cole,  of  tliat  place,  May  19,  1897. 

^  ^ 

Miss  Erie  Caldwell  teaches  Elocution  and  Physical 
Culture  in  Elizabeth  College,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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Miss  Annie  lola  Wells  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Caldwell  both  of 
Greensboro,  N.  C.,  were  married  in  April,  ’97. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Sudie  Hunt,  wlio  lias  been  teaching  for  the  past 
two  years,  is  now  at  her  home  in  Oxford,  N.  C. 

'  ^ 

We  were  very  sorry  to  hear  of  tlie  serious  illness  of 
Miss  Maie  Connelly  and  hope  she  will  soon  recover. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Pearl  Dixon,  ’96,  of  Shelby,  passed  through 
Greensboro  on  the  19th,  on  her  way  to  the  State  Fair. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Lillian  Martin,  who  has  been  yisiting  Miss  Bui’ta 
King,. of  Leaksyille,  N.  C.,  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Madison,  N.  C. 

>k  ^  » 

Miss  Bettie  V.  Alexander,  of  Concord,  N.  C.,  has 
charge  of  the  Art  Department  in  Elizabeth  College, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

^  >k 

Since  our  last  issue  Mrs.  Cliff.  Wishart  passed  thi-ough 
on  her  way  to  Mt.  Airy  where  she  will  spend  some  time 
with  her  mother. 

^  ^  ^ 

A  few  days  since  Misses  Alice  and  Lizzie  Sparger  came 
down  on  an  excursion  from  Mt.  Airy  and  spent  the  day 

t/  A. 

in  College  with  friends. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Maie  Hendren,  of  Newborn,  N.  C.,  on  her  way 
to  Huntersyille,  N.  C.,  spent  a  night  in  College  with  her 
sister  a  week  or  two  ago. 

Two  of  our  “old  girls”  were  married  in  August,  ’97 — 
Miss  Roberta  Richardson  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Bowman,  and 
Miss  Gertrude  C.  Allen  to  Mr.  Will  Smith. 
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Cards  are  out  announcing  the  marriage  of  Miss  Louise 
Allen,  of  Reidsville,  to  Mr.  Charles  H.  McKnight,  of 
Greensboro,  N.  C.,  on  the  26th  of  this  month. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Maude  Brown,  of  Concord,  N.  C.,  acted  as  brides¬ 
maid  at  the  marriage  of  Miss  Beulah  Barnhardt  to  Mr. 
Sam.  H.  Wiley  in  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  Oct.  14,  1897. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Helen  Mabry,  ’97,  spent  a  night  with  us  recently 
while  on  her  way  to  Wilmington,  where  she  has  accepted 
a  position  in  the  Graded  School.  We  wish  her  much 
success  in  her  new  work. 

^  ^ 

Since  our  last  issue  Miss  Florence  Dixon,  Snow  Camp, 
N.  C.,  sent  us  several  alumnse  notes  and  her  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  Message.  We  are  truly  grateful  to  her  and 
will  be  to  any  who  follow  her  example. 

^  ^  ^ 

G.  F.  C.  is  well  represented  in  McColl,  S.  C.  Among 
the  ‘‘old  girls”  living  there  are,  Mesdames  Tom  Gibson, 
nee  Miss  Sallie  Tatum  ;  George  Iseman,  nee  Miss  Mollie 
Tatum  ;  IVade  Fletcher,  nee  Miss  Annie  Tatum  ;  Thos. 
.Parker,  nee  Miss  Annie  J.  Gibson  ;  John  Miller,  nee 
Miss  Mollie  McLaurin ;  Craighead,  nee  Miss  Alice 
McDonald  ;  and  Miss  Carrie  McLaurin. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  ]naiiy  friends  of  Miss  Maggie  Walker,  ’91,  will 
regret  to  hear  of  her  death,  which  occurred  at  Brown 
Fummit,  N.  C.,  July  22,  1897. 

“Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall. 

And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind’s  breath. 

And  stars  to  set — but  all. 

Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  0,  Death.” 
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Bxehange  Departmartt. 


Exchange  with  us. 

^  ^ 

All  things  come  to  those  who  wait. 

^  ^ 

Man  is  an  animal;  too  much  so  in  many  cases. — Ram's 
Horn. 

^  ^ 

There  are  between  120  and  130  native  languages  in  North 
and  South  America. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  man  who  is  more  solicitous  about  his  reputation 
than  about  his  character,  will  bear  watching. — Will  Garleton. 

^ 

Sir  Edward  Creasy  declares  that  on  the  result  of  the 
Battle  of  Marathon  depended  “the  whole  future  progress 
of  human  civilization.” 

^  ^  ^ 

“Johnnie,”  called  his  mother,  “stop  using  that  bad  lan¬ 
guage.” 

“Why,”  replied  the  boy,  “Shakespeare  said  what  I  just 
said.” 

“Well,”  replied  the  mother,  “you  should  stop  going  with 
him  ;  he’s  no  fit  company  for  you.  ” — Tit  Bit. 

^  ^  ^ 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  Archive  on  our  table  again.  This 
is  one  that  never  fails  us,  and  we  are  sure  it  is  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  every  one  who  reads  it.  The  fiction  in  this  issue 
is  especially  interesting.  Mr.  Hill  begins  a  continued 
article  which,  judging  from  the  beginning,  will  be  very 
good.  The  Archive  has  made  an  excellent  beginning  for  the 
coming  year. 
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“  Speech  is  silver,”  so  ’tis  said 
By  seers  both  wise  and  deep; 

And  from  this  saying  we  are  led 
To  know  that  talk  is  cheap. 

^  ^  ^ 

Some  hae  meat  that  cannot  eat, 

And  some  would  eat  that  want  it; 

But  we  hae  meat  and  we  can  eat, 

So  let  the  Lord  be  thankit. 

— Burns. 

We  find  only  two  exchanges  on  our  table.  This  should 
be  one  of  the  most  profitable  departments  of  a  college 
magazine,  since  it  is  here  that  we  are  allowed  to  offer  any 
criticisms  that  may  present  themselves  to  us  in  reading 
the  articles  of  different  magazines.  We  hope,  therefore, 
to  have  a  large  number  of  exchanges.  We  hope  also  that 
all  criticisms  will  be  accepted  without  any  ill-will,  and  we 
be  profited  thereby.  One  of  the  magizines  received  is  the 
Baylor  Literary,  which  we  are  glad  to  have  as  one  of  our 
exchanges.  We  wish  to  compliment  the  author  of  the 
article  entitled  “A  Dark  Horse.”  We  found  it  intensely 
interesting.  “A  True  Conception  of  Life”  is  full  of  good 
thoughts,  and  if  read  carefully,  would  be  beneficial  to  any 
one.  All  the  articles  are  very  good. 
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E.  M.  ANDREWS. 


The  largest  stock  of  Furniture  in  the  State  to  select  from,  and 
prices  low. 

Pianos  and  Organs  of  tlie  most  reliable  makes  at  low  prices  and 
on  easy  terms. 

Write  me  if  you  want  anything  in  my  line  and  you  will  save 
money  by  it.  Goods  exchanged  or  taken  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

K.  jV[.  ANDREWS, 


CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


is  the  noblest  work  of  the  bread-baker.  We  have 
put  good  flour,  thought  and  labor  in  our  bread.  Out 
of  that  thought  and  good  material  has  come  a  loaf  of 
bread  that  for  sweetness  and  good  eating  qualities 
is  unexcelled.  I  also  make  all  kinds  of  Cakes,  Ice 
Cream  and  Sherbet.  All  orders  will  have  my  per¬ 
sonal  attention. 

JOHS  O'CONNOll,  111  Sontli  Elm  Street. 


c  u  I  on . 
ai  d 


can  be  kept  on 


Dixon’s  American  Graphite  Pencils 

without  breaking  off  every  minute.  They  are  noted  for 
iheir  smooth  tough  leads.  TlDy  are  used  in  more  schools 
and  (ollegfs  than  any  other  j.ent  i]  and  always  give  satis- 
If  not  familiar  with  them  ment'on  The  (Jollege  Message 
10  cents  for  samnles  woi*th  doub'c  the  money. 

JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 


iRovember,  1897 
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A  RARE  VOLUME. 


In  looking  over  the  North  Caroliniana  in  our  Library  my 
eyes  fell  upon  the  following  odd  title  page: 


Mrs.  Royall’s 
SOUTHERN  TOUR, 


Second  Series  op  the  Black  Book. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  ROYALL, 

Author  of  “Sketches  of  History,  Life,  and  Manners  in  the 
United  States,  by  a  Traveller,”  &c.,  &c. 

In  three  or  more  volumes:  Vol.  T. 


WASHINGTON, 

1830. 

I 

In  looking  through  its  pages,  I  observed  that  the  subject 
matter  was  even  more  odd  than  the  title  page.  This 


so 
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volume  gives  impressions  of  a  tour  from  Baltimore  through 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  The  author  stopped  at  all 
the  leading  towns  in  both  states,  and  gives  the  most  caustic 
set  of  impressions  ever  committed  to  the  printed  page. 
She  states  on  her  arrival  at  Greensboro  that  her  husband 
was  in  the  Battle  of  Guilford  Court  House — is  especially 
rough  in  her  remarks '  about  the  Presbyterians,  “Blue- 
skins,”  as  she  calls  them.  She  accuses  the  postmaster  of 
a  serious  offense.  “This  fellow,  a  Blue-skin,  took  out,  or 
witheld  U.  S.  money  and  put  N.  C.  money  in  its  place,  &c.” 
Strange  to  say,  she  speaks  well  of  Mr.  Swaim,  at  that  time 
editor  of  the  Greensboro  Patriot,  She  does  not  hesitate  to 
call  men  by  their  names,  and  brand  them  as  extortioners, 
liars,  and  traitors. 

In  the  stage  going  to  Fayetteville  she  met  what  she  was 
pleased  to  call  an  " Einscopalian  Priest,"'  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  pour  out  the  vial  of  her  wrath  upon  him.  I  pre¬ 
sume  she  met  no  representatives  of  other  denominations, 
as  she  makes  no  mention  of  them.  The  book  is  printed  on 
elegant  hand-made  paper,  the  edges  are  uncut  and  the 
typography  is  very  good  for  that  date  (1830).  The  title 
page  intimates  that  the  series  was  to  contain  “three  or 
more  volumes.”  I  do  not  know  whether  any  others  ever 
appeared.  This  is  the  only  copy  I  ever  saw;  nor  have  I 
seen  any  one  who  has  seen  a  copy  other  than  this  one  owned 
by  the  Library  of  Greensboro  Female  College.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  any  person  who  can  give  information  con¬ 
cerning  either  the  book  or  author. 


Bred  Peacock. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

CONTINUED  FROM  OCTOBER. 

schools.  He  himself  says  that  Rev.  James  Tate  estab¬ 
lished  a  classical  school  in  Wilmington  in  1760,^  the 
first  ever  opened  in  that  town.  He  taught  here  for 
eighteen  years,  and  educated  and  influenced  many  of  the 
young  men  of  New  Hanover  who  took  such  an  active 
part  against  the  British  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 
His  principles  were  so  strong  and  his  patriotism  for  his 
adopted  country  so  true,  being  an  Irishman,  that  he  left 
here  during  the  Revolution  and  went  to  Hawflelds, 
Orange  county.  While  he  taught  for  his  living,  he  also 
preached  for  many  of  his  faith  through  New  Hanover 
and  the  surrounding  counties.  He  was  a  very  striking 
personality  and  had  great  influence  wherever  he  went.^ 

CROWFIELD. 

During  the  same  year  (1760)  another  school  was  begun 
in  Centre  congregation  ;  and  many  claim  this  as  the  first. 
This  congregation  w^as  very  large  at  first,  fllled  a  broad 
area  from  the  Yadkin  to  the  Catawba.  It  had  within 
its  bounds  many  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  early  history — 
the  Brevards,  Osbornes  and  Davidsons.^  Rev.  James 
McRee,  D.  D.,  a  graduate  of  Nassau  Hall,  of  the  class  of 
1775,  was  its  pastor  from  1798  to  about  1828.  Davidson 
College  was  built  and  still  has  its  location  in  this  charge. 
The  name  of  the  scliool  was  Crowfield.  Rev.  Jethro 
Rumple  in  his  History  of  Rowan  County,  in  speaking  of 
Rev.  Alexander  Craighead  establishing  'Thyatira,  Fourth 
Creek  and  Centre  churches,  says  that  there  were  “old- 
field”  schools  in  these  charges  as  early  as  1758  ;  and  that 
by  1760  there  was  a  classical  school  at  Belle  Mont,  the 
old  manor  of  Col.  Alexander  Osborne,  by  the  name  of 


1.  Foote’s  Sketches,  p.  178. 

2.  Ibid.  p.  178. 

3.  Ibid,  pp,  433-431. 
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Crowfield  Academy. ^  This  school  was  about  two  and 
one-half  miles  north-east  of  the  present  site  of  Davidson 
College,  in  the  lower  end  of  Iredell  county,  at  the  head 
waters  of  Rocky  river  and  within  the  bounds  of  Centre 
church. 2  It  continued  for  twenty  years,  until  the  British 
invasion  in  1780  broke  it  up.^  Some  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  time  coilducted  this  school :  Rev.  David 
Kerr,  a  graduate  of  the  Dublin  University,  who  was 
later  a  Pj’ofessor  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina; 
Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  who  afterwards  became  a  Professor 
in  a  medical  school  in  Philadelphia."^  Dr.  David  Cald¬ 
well  is  said  to  have  taught  here  a  short  while  before  he 
began  his  work  in  Guilford  A  The  statement,  however,, 
is  not  well  established. 

Many  great  characters  were  educated  here  ;  its  influ¬ 
ence  was  deep  and  wide.  Students  came  even  from  the 
West  Indies.®  Mr.  Leazer  says:  “Here  in  this  institu 
tion  were  moulded  the  minds  of  some  of  the  bravest 
spirits  and  strongest  men  of  that  or  any  day  and  gener¬ 
ation,  the  men  who  made  glorious  history  and  gave 
original  direction  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  policy  of 
the  embryo  nation.  Here  were  educated  Dr.  McRee, 
the  scholarly  divine  ;  Dr.  James  Hall,  the  learned  and 
military  parson  ;  Dr.  McCorkle  one  of  the  foremost  edu¬ 
cators  the  country  has  ever  pToduced ;  Col.  Adlai 
Osborne,  the  wise  counsellor  and  able  defender  of  the 
people’s  rights;  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard,  the  heaven-in- 
spired  author  of  the  Historic  Declaration,  and  probably 
Hugh  Lawson  White,  a  prominent  candidate  for  the 

1.  History  of  Rowan  County,  p.  82. 

2.  Rev.  E.  F.  Rockwell,  D.  D.,  in  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  July ,1859, 
pp.  204-206. 

3.  Foote’s  Sketches,  p.  434. 

4.  Address  to  the  Alumni  of  Davidson  College  by  Hon.  A.  Leazer,  June,  1887, 
Semi-Centenary  Addresses,  p.  5. 

5.  Rumple’s  History  of  Rowan  County,  p.  84. 

6.  Address  by  Leazer,  p.  6. 
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Presidency  of  the  United  States  in  1836.”  ^  These 
assertions  will  perhaps  be  considered  loo  high  praise. 
Admitting  that  there  may  be  some  of  flattery  in  them, 
still  there  is  very  much  of  truth.  Tlie  writer  finds  that 
Dr.  Rumple,  in  Ir's  Plistory  of  Rowan  County,  page  84, 
fully  approves  of  such  statements;  also  that  Dr.  Rock¬ 
well,  Journal  of  Education,  July,  1859,  gives  equally  as 
strong  praise,  and  to  the  number  given  adds  :  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Osborne,  Dr.  William  Houston,  Professor  in  Nas¬ 
sau  Hall,  Adam  Springs,  E.  J.  Osborne,  Dr.  Charles 
Harris,  Rev.  James  McK night.  Rev.  Josiah  Lewis,  and 
John  Carrigan.  Foote  gives  the  name  of  another  prin¬ 
cipal  of  this  school,  Mr.  McEwin.^ 

Caldwell’s  log  college. 

■  The  next  school  in  order  of  time  was  Caldwell’s  ‘‘Log 
College,”  which  began  in  1766  or  1767,  about  the  same 
time  as  the  one  in  Sugar  Creek  Congregation.  In  order 
•of  importance  and  length  of  duration  it  is  by  all  odds 
the  first;  in  fact.  Dr.  David  Caldwell  has  no  equal  in 
the  whole  educational  and  religious  history  of  the  State. 
He  lived  in  active  and  heroic  times  ;  he  moulded  and 
shaped  much  of  North  Carolina  for  sixty  years.  His 
life  and  character  are  so  striking  that  a  rather  extensive 
sketch  of  him  as  a  preacher  and  teacher  will  be  given 
here.  However,  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  find  any¬ 
thing  absolutely  original  on  the  subject.  Most  of  the 
points  given  are  taken  from  Foote’s  Sketches,  Caruthers’ 
Life  of  Caldwell,  Wheeler’s  Historical  Sketches  and 
Reminiscences.  The  writer  has  talked  with  Hon.  D.  F. 
Caldwell,  of  Greensboro,  his  ?)ldest  living  descendant, 
and  has  obtained  from  him  confirmation  of  most  of  the 


1.  Address  by  Leazer,  p.  6. 

2.  Foote’s  Sketches,  p.  484. 
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statements  made  in  this  connection.  Dr.  Smith  also  has 
given  a  rather  extended  view  of  him  ;  and  he  has  used 
the  same  authorities  as  have  been  consulted  for  this 
sketch. 

Dr.  Caldwell^  was  born  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  March  the  22nd,  1725.  His  parents  were  in 
fairly  good  circumstances  and  were  of  spotless  character.^ 
While  in  his  teens  he  was  bound  to  a  house  carpenter, 
for  whom  he  worked  till  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
He  had  received  the  mere  rudiments  of  an  English  edu¬ 
cation  while  a  boy,  but  was  twenty-five  before  he  began 
in  deep  earnestness  to  educate  himself  up  to  the  best  of 
that  time.^  He  determined  now  to  make  every  sacrifice 
necessary  to  educate  himself  for  the  ministry  ;  and  too 
he  had  high  hope  of  Christ  in  his  heart.  Very  little  is 
known  of  his  disposition  and  talents  till  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  go  to  Nassau  Hall.  While  his  father  had 
enough  means  to  send  him,  still  he  of  his  own  accord 
made  the  proposition  to  his  brothers,  that,  if  they  would 
supply  him  with  the  necessary  money  with  which  to  go 
through  college,  he  would  give  up  any  further  claim  to  a 
share  in  the  estate.  ^  He  seems  to  have  received  his  pre¬ 
paration  from  Rev.  Robert  Smith,  the  father  of  John.  B. 
Smith,  President  of  Hampden-Sidney  College,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  of  Rev.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  D.^D.,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  Princeton  College,^  in  the  eastern  part  of  his 
native  State  ;  and  he  taught  school  a  year  or  so  be¬ 
fore  going  to  college.  It  is  not  known  as  to  when  he 
entered  Nassau  Hall,  but  he  received  his  A.  B.  degree  in 
1761  and  with  great  earnestness  and  perseverance  had 
he  pursued  his  studies.  Though  he  was  thirty-six  years 

1.  Carutliers’  Life  of  Caldwell,  p.  10-11. 

2.  Ibid.  p.  14-15. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  18. 

4.  Foote’s  Sketches,  p.  232. 

5.  Caruthers’  Life  of  iCaldwell,  p.  19. 
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of  age  when  he  graduated,  he  felt  no  shame — he  had 
done  his  best.  After  his  graduation,  he  taught  for  one 
year  at  Cape  May,  and  in  connection  with  teaching  he 
kept  up  his  theological  studies.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
he  went  back  to  Princeton  and  became  an  assistant  in 
the  department  of  languages  during  the  absence  of  the 
regular  Professor  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  spent  most 
of  his  force  in  his  studies  for  the  ministry.^  He  was 
ordained  and  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  during  the  year  1762.  He  was  given  supply  work 
in  this  Presbytery’s  territory  1763  and  1764. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1765,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Presbytery  to  labor  one  year  at  least  as  a  missionary  in 
North  Carolina.  From  the  fact  that  at  tlie  same  meet¬ 
ing  he  received  a  call  from  Buffalo  and  Alamance  set¬ 
tlements  in  North  Carolina  it  is  rather  probable  that  he 
had  visited  here  as  early  as  1764.  On  the  6th  of  July, 
1765,  he  was  set  apart  for  the  ministry  and  was  dismissed 
to  join  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover  in  Virginia.  He 
doubtless  came  to  North  Carolina  as  early  as  he  could 
get  off  after  this  meeting.^  At  any  rate,  he  seems  to 
have  been  located  in  Guilford  (then  a  part  of  Rowan) 
county  by  1766.  He  settled  about  three  miles  north-west 
of  Greensboro,  among  friends  who  had  emigrated  from 
Pennsylvania  a  few  years  before.  Soon  after  his  coming 
he  married  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Alexander  Craighead,  of 
Mecklenburg  county,  who  once  lived  in  his  native  sec¬ 
tion  in  Pennsyvania.  Plis  installation  as  pastor  of 
Buffalo  and  Alamance  churches  took  place  March  3rd, 
1768.3  He  now  began  one  of  the  longest  ministries  on 
record  and  a  career  that  has  few  equals  among  any  peo¬ 
ple.  He  came  and  settled  permanently  among  the  very 


1.  Caruthers’  Life  of  Caldwell,  p.  20. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  22. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  23. 
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first ;  and  remained  longer  than  almost  any  one  of  them. 
He  had  these  two  churches  for  the  remaining  part  of  his 
long  life  ;  and  nobly,  did  he  serve  them.  They  were  c[uite 
a  distance  apart  and  at  the  beginning  were  ratlier  poor. 
The  whole  colony  was  in  bad  financial  circumstances  ; 
the  French  War  had  left  a  heavy  debt,  and  trade  was 
restricted  by  the  unjust  laws  made  by  the  Royal  Gov¬ 
ernors.^  At  first  they  promised  their  pastor  but  two 
hundred  dollars  ;  and  this  was  to  be  paid  in  grain  if  the 
people  chose.  He  at  once  saw  that  he  could  not  sup¬ 
port  a  family  on  this  and  bought  a  farm  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  near  Buffalo  church.  Upon 
this  tract  of  land  he  raised  most  of  his  provisions. 

Very  soon  after  his  installation  as  pastor  he  began  his 
famous  school  at  his  own  log  home.  He  kept  this  up 
with  only  two  or  three  interruptions  until  old  age  told 
heavily  on  him  U  and  it  was  here  that  he  really  per¬ 
formed  his  great  life  work.  Not  long  afterwards  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  study  and  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine.  In  the  wilderness  around  him  he  saw  the  great 
need  of  an  educated  physician.  He  acquired  a  fair 
knowledge  of  medicine,  and  practiced  it  in  connection 
with  his  ministerial  duties  for  several  years,  until  his 
fourth  son  was  prepared  to  do  his  work.^  He  was  a  con¬ 
spicuous  figure  in  the  War  of  the  Regulators,  which  termi¬ 
nated  in  tlie  battle  of  Alamance,  May  16th,  1771 ;  not  as 
a  soldier,  but  as  an  arbiter  and  promoter  of  peace.  Many 
of  his  members,  especially  of  Alamance  church ,  belonged 
to  the  Regulators.^  Some  think  that  he  himself  had 
preached  and  worked  for  their  principles  and  cause.  It 
is  more  probable  that  he  gave  his  influence  to  reconcile 
both  sides.  Dr.  Caruthers,  on  page  142  of  his  Life  of 

1.  Caruthers’  Life  of  Caldwell,  p.  29. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  29. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  42. 

4.  Ibid,  pp,  148-154. 
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Caldwell,  says  :  ‘‘If  my  information  be  correct,  Dr.  Cald¬ 
well  was  favorable  to  the  cause  of  the  Regulators,  but 
not  to  some  of  their  means.’’  He  was  without  a  doubt 
a  true  American  ;  and  took  a  very  active  part  in  behalf 
of  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Convention  which  met  in  Halifax,  Nov.  12th,  1776,  in 
which  our  Bill  of  Rights  and  State  Constitution  were 
formed  and  adopted  C  was  also  a  member  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1778  to  consider  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  He  had  shown  himself  of  so  much  worth  to  the 
cause  of  Independence,  that  when  the  British  made  their 
cruel  invasion  of  middle  North  Carolina,  in  the  early  part 
of  1781,  they  offered  a  reward  for  him.  It  is  even  said 
that  his  character  was  veil  known  to  Cornwallis  before 
he  reached  the  boundary  of  the  Colony  also  that  the 
offered  reward  was  two  hundred  pounds,  but  that  no 
betrayer  for  this  great  amount  of  money  could  be  found 
within  his  congregations.^  He  was  never  obtained  by 
the  British,  though  the  army  of  Cornwallis  encamped  on 
his  premises,  occupied  his  house,  consumed  all  of  his 
provisions,  and  burned  his  large  library  and  valuable 
manuscripts  and  papers.^ 

Though  his  home,  which  was  near  the  scene  of  the 
Battle  of  Guilford  Court  House,  March  15th,  1781,  and 
the  whole  surrounding  country  were  pillaged  by  the 
ruthless  soldiers  of  Cornwallis,  still  prosperity  soon 
afterward  began  to  come  back  ;  and  Dr.  Caldwell  again 
worked  with  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  fellowmen.  He 
taught  and  fought  against  the  great  flood  of  French  infi¬ 
delity  wdiich  was  then  reaching  the  far  away  State  of 
North  Carolina.  When  the  University  of  this  State  was 
established  he  was  offered  the  Presidency,  but  in  conse- 

1.  Caruthers’  Life  of  Caldwell,  p.  189-190. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  209. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  210. 

4.  Ibid,  pp.  218-224. 
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quence  of  his  age  and  his  love  for  his  churches,  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  spend  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  among 
those  for  whom  he  had  toiled  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century.^  Though  he  would  not  accept  their  offer, 
they  made^him  a  D.  D.  in  1810.^  He  continued  to 
preach  to  his  churches  until  about  1820  ;  and  when  his 
end  on  earth  came,  August  25th,  1824,^  he  had  spent 
well  nigh  sixty  years  in  the  service  of  the  ministry  to  his 
fellowmen.  During  the  most  of  which  time  he  had  been 
their  teacher  as  well  as  their  preacher.  He  was  stout 
and  enduring,  affectionate  to  family  and  friends,  dili¬ 
gent  and  conscientious  in  teaching  intellectual  and  spir¬ 
itual  truths,  patriotic  and  learned. 

When  we  consider  his  school  and  its  influence  a  great 
deal  may  well  be  said.  He  was  a  thorough  scholar  and 
had  great  tact  in  managing  boys.  He  knew  the  correct 
theories  of  life  and  education  and  had  a  wonderful  facultv 
of  imparting  instruction.^  His  mode  of  discipline  was 
very  peculiar  to  himself  and  very  effective.  He  did  not 
use  the  rod,  nor  is  there  any  record  of  his  ever  having 
expelled  a  single  student.  His  scholarship  and  character 
commanded  their  utmost  respect.  His  disposition  was 
of  such  a  unique  kind  that  he  would  give  rebukes  and 
corrections  never  to  be  foi'gotten  ;  and  such  rebukes 
never  won  the  ill-will  of  the  pupil  toward  him.  His 
countenance  and  manners,  calmness  and  humor,  won 
their  hearts.^  He  knew  how  to  inspire  deep  thoughts 
and  great  deeds  in  the  boy.  This  was  a  school  without 
a  single  parallel  in  North  Carolina.  The  only  school 
like  it  in  the  Thirteen  States  that  the  writer  knows  of  was 
the  famous  academy  at  Willington,  Abbeville  county, 

1.  Caruthers’  Life  of  Caldwell,  p.  265. 

2.  General  Catalogue  of  the  University,  p.  268. 

6.  Caruthers’  Life  of  Caldwell,  p.  268. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  30. 

5.  Ibid,  pp.  31-32 
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South  Carolina,  run  by  Dr.  Moses  AVaddel.^  Think  of 
such  a  character  in  a  log  school  house,  a  doubled  storied 
one  with  a  chimney  in  the  middle,  which  was  built  in 
his  own  yard,  pouring  out  his  deep  life  to  about  fifty 
boys  or  young  men  in  those  early  times  of  darkness,  and 
this  too  year  after  year  for  a  long  while.  His  pupils 
numbered  from  fifty  to  sixty — a  large  number  indeed  for 
such  times  and  conditions.^ 

He  soon  won  such  a  reputation  that  students  came  to 
his  school  from  every  State  south  of  the  Potomac.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  every  one  who  knew  him,  that  he  influ¬ 
enced  more  men  to  take  high  stands  in  the  public  pro¬ 
fessions  than  any  other  man  of  his  times  in  the  Southern 
States.^  Many  pupils  of  his  became  famous  as  states¬ 
men,  lawyers,  jurists,  physicians  and  preachers.  Some 
prepared  for  Princeton  or  Chapel  Hill,  after  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  ;  many  of  those  who  became  most  distinguished  in 
the  various  vocations  received  their  only  education  under 
liis  guidance.  Five  of  them  became  Governors  of  differ¬ 
ent  States  ;  a  great  many  more  members  of  Congress. 
John  M.  Morehead,  one  of  the  State’s  greatest  Governors 
and  citizens;  Judges  Murphy  and  McCoy,  two  of  our 
most  eminent  jurists  ;  and  Rev.  Samuel  E.  McCorkle,  D. 
D.,  Rev.  John  Mathews,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  John  Ander¬ 
son,  D.  D.,  great  among  divines — these  are  a  few  of  his 
illustrious  students.  To  have  passed  through  the  course 
at  Ins  school  with  his  approbation  was  a  passport 
throughout  the  whole  South.^  Dr.  Caruthers  says  on 
page  31  of  his  Life  of  Caldwell  :  “Probably  no  man  in 
the  Southern  States  has  had  a  more  enviable  reputation 
as  a  teacher,  or  was-  more  beloved  by  his  pupils  ;  and  no 
man,  with  the  same  number  of  scholars,  ever  had  so  few 

1.  See  Meriwether’s  History  of  Higher  Education  in  South  Carolina,  pp.  37-44. 

2.  Caruihers’  Life  of  Caldwell,  p.  81. 

8.  Caruthers’  Life  of  Caldwell,  p.  30. 

4.  Ihid,  pp.  80-81. 
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occurences  of  an  unpleasant  kind  while  they  were  under 
his  care,  or  saw  less  to  regret  in  their  subsequent  con¬ 
duct.”  His  pupils,  without  a  single  exception,  whatso¬ 
ever  their  abilities  or  attainments,  regarded  him  through 
life  with  the  greatest  veneration  as  an  instructor,  and 

cherished  his  memory  as  a  Christian  man  with  the  deepest 

> 

and  truest  affection.  Manv  of  them  are  said  to  have 

t/ 

shed  tears  at  the  mention  of  his  name,  or  when  passing 
by  the  church  in  which  he  preached  to  them  so  long  and 
well,  and  the  graveyard  in  which  his  remains  lie  buried.^ 
His  school  was  in  every  way  the  right  arm  of  the 
church.^  While  the  whole  country  is  much  and  deeply 
indebted  to  it  for  the  general  spread  of  knowledge  and 
culture,  literature  and  science,  still  the  Presbyterian 
Chui'ch  especially  owes  much  of  its  very  existence  and 
growth  to  this  heroic  character,^  who  in  almost  a  wilder¬ 
ness  kept  a  beacon  light  brightly  burning  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  A  great  preacher,  a  true  pastor  and  patriot ; 
a  greater  teacher  and  guide  of  the  youth. 

queen’s  museum. 

The  next  school  in  order  of  time  was  Queen’s  Museum 
at  Charlotte.  It  was  intended  to  be  on  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  scale  of  any  institution  in  the  country,  and,  had  its 
plans  been  carried  out,  would  have  equalled  the  Univer¬ 
sity.^  It  began,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  about 
1767.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  little  classical  school 
run  by  Rev.  Joseph  Alexander  and  a  Mr.  Benedict, 
within  the  bounds  of  Sugar  Creek  congregation.®  The 
school  was  in  an  intelligent  and  prosperous  community  ; 

1.  Caruthers’  Life  of  Caldwell,  p.  3G. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  39. 

8.  Ibid,  p,  40. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  194, 

5.  Foote’s  Sketches,  p.  513. 
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and  to  keep  up  with  tlie  denicands  of  sucli  a  people 
vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  raise  it  to  the  rank  of  a 
college.  1  On  December  5th,  1770,  it  was  chartered  as 
Queen’s  Museum  by  the  Colonial  Legislature,  which  met 
at  Newbern.^  This  charter  was  set  aside  by  the  King 
and  his  council.  Tlie  charter  was  afterwards  amended 
and  passed  the  second  time,  but  only  to  be  annuled  again 
by  the  King.  Royalty  too  well  recognized  that  such  an 
institution  would  be  the  producing  foi*ce  of  democratic 
ideas  and  principles.^  The  school  went  on.  however, 
without  a  charter.  The  great  majority  of  the  people 
living  in  this  section,  between  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba 
rivers,  were  Presbyterians.  They  used  their  combined 
influence  to  secure  a  charter.^  The  King  and  his  Gov¬ 
ernors  were  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  had  no  desire 
or  intention  of  seeing  a  strongly  organized  force  of 
another  church  growing  up  in  their  own  bounds,  espe¬ 
cially  when  that  church  was  the  Presbyterian,  their 
opponent  by  nature  and  principle.  The  hall  was  used 
for  political  debates  and  literary  clubs  previous  to  the 
Revolution  ;  and  the  debates  of  that  historic  convention 
which  formulated  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  also  took  place  here.^  This  was  indeed  the 
center  of  the  ‘Giornets’  nest  of  the  Revolution.” 

It  seems  that  students  were  here  at  work  from  the 
time  of  its  first  charter  till  the  British  invasion  of  Char¬ 
lotte  in  1780.  Foote  gives  a  copy  of  an  original 
diploma : 

“The  Moderator  and  Members  of  Union  Society  in 
Queen’s  Museum,  Chaidotte,  to  all  whom  these  presents 

1.  Foote’s  Sketches,  p.  513. 

2.  Davis’s  Second  Revisal. 

3.  Foote's  Sketches,  p.  513. 

4.  Caruthers’  Life  of  Caldwell,  pp.  192-193. 

5.  Foote’s  Sketches,  p.  514 ;  Vass’s  Eastern  North  Carolina,  p.  46. 
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may  come,  with  Peace  and  Safety.  Be  it  hereby  certi¬ 
fied  that  we  liave  bestowed  upon  James  McEwen  this 
Diploma  in  testimony  of  his  having  been  a  member  of 
our  Society ,  and  of  his  having  tlirough  the  whole  time 
of  our  connection  together  deported  himself  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  merit  our  full  approbation,  both  as  a  faith¬ 
ful  assistant  in  school, 'and  a  regular,  useful  member  of 
Society, 

‘‘Of  the  above  let  our  names  under-written  be  a  wit¬ 
ness. 

“Given  in  Union  Societv,  at  the  stated  meeting  in  the 
Hall  of  Queen’s  Museum,  Charlotte,  on  Friday,  27th  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand,  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-six.”  This  diploma  was  signed  by 
Jno.  Kerr,  Moderator,  Handy  Harris,  Clerk,  William 
Humphrey,  Thos.  Henderson  and  Francis  Cummins, 
members.  ^ 

The  name  was  changed  to  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  per¬ 
haps  during  the  year  1775  U  under  this  name  it 
received  a  charter.  It  did  not  receive  any  funds  from 
the  State  and  was  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.^  During  April,  1777,  an  act  was 
passed  by  which  the  following  were  made  trustees : 
Isaac  Alexander,  M.  D.,  President;  Col.  Thomas  Polk, 
Col.  Thomas  Neal,  Abraham  Alexander,  Waightstill 
Avery,  Ephraim  Brevard,  M.  D.,  Adlai  Osborne,  John 
McKnitt  Alexander,  Rev.  David  Caldwell,  Rev.  James 
Hall,  Rev.  James  Edmunds,  Rev.  John  Simpson,  Rev. 
Thomas  Rees,  Rev.  Thomas  McCaule,  and  Rev.  Samuel 
McCorkle.^  Dr.  Isaac  Alexander,  Rev.  Thomas  McCaule 
and  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard  were  made  a  committee  to 
frame  a  system  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Academy. 

1.  Foote's  Sketches,  p.  514. 

2.  Wheeler’s  Reminiscences,  p.  230;  also  quoted  hy  Dr.  Smith. 

3.  Foote’s  Sketches,  p.  515. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  5L5;  Caruthers’  Life  of  Caldwell,  p.  193. 
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The  first  meeting  of  the  whole  body  of  trustees  was  held 
on  January  3rd,  1778.  At  this  meeting  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  buy  lots  from  Col.  Thomas  Polk  at  the  price  of 
nine  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  On  these  lots  were 
already  some  buildings.  This  meeting  appointed  com¬ 
missioners  to  make  improvements,  especially  to  build  a 
suitable  frame  house  for  a  dining  room.  They  fixed  the 
salary  of  the  President  at  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
pounds.  This  was  to  be  increased  in  proportion  as  pro¬ 
visions  increased  in  price.  Their  regulations  about 
boarding  were  fine.  In  April,  1778,  the  laws  formed  by 
the  special  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  were 
adopted  by  the  whole  board.  The  course  of  studies  was 
in  the  main  the  same  as  was  later  formulated  by  the 
trustees  of  the  University  of  the  State.  The  trustees  had 
no  power  to  give  degrees,  but  only  certificates  of  studies 
and  improvements. 

After  they  had  the  institution  set  on  foot  as  a  college, 
they  began  to  look  out  for  a  President.^  The  fame  of 
Dr.  Alexander  McWhorter,  of  New  Jersey,  had  reached 
the  leading  characters  of  North  Carolina;  and  too  he  had 
visited  the  churches  here  in  1764-1765.^  His  name  was 
the  first  choice  in  this  meeting  of  April,  1778.  Pie  could 
not  accept  their  offer  and  request.  His  affairs  at  home 
were  too  much  deranged  in  consequence  of  the  War  of 
the  Revolution  and  also  of  his  absence  on  that  mission¬ 
ary  tour  of  independence,  through  the  Southern  States, 
which  he  made  at  the  request  of  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress.  Mr.  Robert  Brownfield  then  accepted  the  office 
for  one  year,  at  the  end  of  which  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard 
and  Rev.  Samuel  E.  McCorkle,  D.  D.,  were  sent  North 
to  make  overtures  the  second  time  to  Dr.  McWhorter. 

1.  See  manuscript  of  Adlai  Osborne  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  ;  quoted  by  Caruthers  in  his  Life  of  Caldwall,  pp.  193-194;  the  points  of 
which  are  given  by  Foote,  Sketches,  pp.  514-515. 

2.  Foote’s  Sketches,  p.  514. 
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This  time  he  accepted.  He  at  once  settled  up  his  affairs 
in  his  native  State  and  moved  to  Charlotte.  He  was 
ready  to  take  charge  of  the  institution,  when  the  whole 
affair  was  suspended  on  account  of  the  coming  invasion 
of  the  British.  This  was  done  February  15th,  1780  ;  and 
the  school  was  never  resumed  again. ^ 

When  the  forces  of  Cornwallis  were  in  Charlotte  Lib¬ 
erty  Hall  Academy  was  used  as  a  hospital  and  was  badly 
injured.  This  school  occupied  the  ground  upon  which 
the  dwelling  house  of  Mr.  Julius  Alexander  was  after¬ 
wards  erected.^  When  peace  came  the  idea  of  having  a 
college  here  any  longer  was  given  up  ;  and  past  hopes 
were  turned  over  to  Mount  Zion  College  at  Winnsborough , 
South  Carolina,  over  which  the  great  Rev.  Thomas  H. 
McCaule,  D.  D.,  once  the  pastor  of  Centre,  presided.  To 
this  or  to  Priuceton  College  the  Presbyterian  boys  went 
for  their  higher  training  until  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  was  opened.^  Foote  says  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Henderson  used  the  Academy  for  a  High  School,  which 
he  carried  on  with  great  credit  and  influence  for  several 
years. ^  He  also  gives  a  copy  of  a  certificate  of  scholar¬ 
ship  granted  by  the  trustees  of  the  old  academy  : 

“  State  of  North  Carolina,  { 
Mecklenburg  County.  ^ 

‘‘This  is  to  certify  that  Mr.  John  Graham  hath  been  a 
student  in  the  Academy  of  Liberty  Hall  in  the  State  and 
County  above  mentioned,  the  space  of  four  years  pre¬ 
ceding  the  date  hereof,  that  his  whole  deportment  dur¬ 
ing  his  residence  there  was  perfectly  regular ;  that  he 
prosecuted  his  studies  with  diligence,  and  made  such 
acquisitions  both  in  the  languages  and  scientific  learning 

1.  Manuscript  of  Adlai  OsLorne. 

2.  Footes’  Sketches,  i>.  51G. 

3.  Thid,  p.  517. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  517. 
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as  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  ]iis  teacher.  And  he  is 
hereby  recommended  to  the  friendly  notice  and  regard 
of  all  lovers  of  Religion  and  Literature  wherever  he 
comes.  In  testimony  of  which  this  is  given  at  Liberty 
Hall,  this  2 2d  of  November,  1778,  and  signed  by  Isaac 
V.  Alexander,  President,  Ephraim  Brevard  and  Abraham 
Alexander,  Trustees.”^ 

Of  this  school  Dr.  Caruther’s  says  on  pages  194-195  of 
his  Life  of  Caldwell;  ‘'The  history  of  Liberty  Hall 
Acadeny  is  interesting  to  the  friends  of  literature  as  a 
bold  and  vigorous  effort  made  for  its  promotion  at  that 
early  day,  and  under  the  most  discouraging  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  it  is  especially  interesting  to  Presbyterians 
as  being  one  in  a  series  of  efforts  made  by  the  people  in 
that  i*egion  to  establish  a  literary  institution,  not  only 
of  a  high  order,  but  on  Christian  principles,  and  under 
Christian  influence.  Before  and  after  its  incorporation, 
the  Presbytery  of  Orange  exercised  a  degree  of  super¬ 
vision  oyer  Liberty  Hall,  as  they  probably  would  have 
done  over  Queen’s  College,  if  it  had  gpne  into  operation  ; 
but  precisely  on  what  grounds  and  to  what  extejit  does 
not  appear.  For  this  purpose  the  Presbytery  met,  dur¬ 
ing  its  existence,  much  oftener  in  Charlotte  and  Sugar 
Creek  than  in  any  other  part  of  their  bounds  ;  they 
appointed  committees  to  examine  the  students ;  and 
they  co-operated  with  the  trustees  in  procuring  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  Dr.  McWhorter.  They  sometimes  held  part  of 
their  sessions  in  one  of  these  places,  and  the  remainder 
in  the  other.  Thus,  having  met  in  Charlotte,  October 
1,  1776,  they  adjourned  in  the  evening  to  Sugar  Creek, 
where  they  transacted  the  rest  of  their  business  ;  and 
among  other  things  they  appointed  Messrs.  Caldwell  and 
Rees  to  examine  the  school  in  Charlotte.  ...  It  ap- 


1.  Footes’  Sketches,  p.  51(5. 
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pears  to  have  been  an  object  of  their  constant  and  anx¬ 
ious  solicitude  ;  and  their  whole  influence  was  exerted 
for  its  promotion  ;  nor  was  its  failure  owing  to  any  neg¬ 
lect  or  want  of  zeal  on  their  part ;  but  to  the  causes 
which  were  beyond  their  control.”  This  quotation  may 
seem  rather  too  long  in  this  connection.  It,  however, 
shows  clearly  how  much  interest  the  Church  took  in  the 
enterprise  and  of  what  value  they  regarded  such  an  in¬ 
stitution  in  their  midst.  It  has  also  been  quoted  to 
show  that  the  Presbyterians  have  always  stood  square 
by  all  their  affairs,  especially  in  their  educational  under¬ 
takings. 

REV.  HENRY  PATILLO’s  SCHOOLS. 

Rev.  Plenry  Patillo  is  among  the  greatest  of  the  early 
teachers  in  this  State.  He  seems  to  have  been  teaching 
at  the  same  time  as  Dr.  Caldwell  in  Guilford  and  Dr. 
Alexander  at  Charlotte  ;  and  perhaps  began  this  woi’k 
earlier  than  either  of  the  two.  Dr.  Caruthers  states 
that  he  was  teaching  classical  schools  in  Orange  and 
Granville  counties  at  the  same  time  as  Caldwell,  but 
says  that  nothing  is  known  of  their  location  or  success. ^ 
According  to  Foote  he  went  to  reside  with  Rev.  Samuel 
Davies  in  Hanover  in  1751.  There  he  pursued  his  studies 
under  this  learned  divine  ;  and  was  supported  partly  by 
the  kindness  of  friends  and  partly  by  teaching  a  little 
school.  2  He  was  ordained  in  1757.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  at  Hico,  October  2nd,  1765,  a  call  came 
from  Hawfields,  Eno  and  Little  River,  for  his  services. 
He  accepted  the  call  and  moved  among  these  churches  ; 
and  there  or  somewhere  else  in  Orange  and  Granville 
counties  spent  about  thirty-five  years  of  his  life.^  Dur- 

1.  Life  of  Caldwell,  p.  80. 

2.  Footes’  Sketches,  pp.  215-216. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  217.  * 
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HISTORY  OF  WEST  MARKET  STREET  M,  E. 
CHURCH,  SOUTH,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Like  pioneers  in  all  movements,  the  founders  of  Meth¬ 
odism  in  North  Carolina  were  men  of  action  and  not 
recorders  of  their  deeds.  They  left  the  writing  of  history 
to  others  while  they  were  engaged  in  making  it. 

This  fact,  with  the  very  insignificant  beginning  of  the 
movement,  may  partially  account  for  the  meagreness  of 
the  story  of  this  church.  The  list  of  pastors,  it  is  true, 
is  complete  ;  but  the  dates  of  their  pastorates  of  West 
Market  Street  Church  tell  us  nothing  of  the  church  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  existed.  Its  struggles,  its  steps  forward  or 
backward,  its  growth  are  all  left  untold.  That  it  grew, 
we  know.  That  it  grew  rapidly,  we  also  know  ;  and  that 
it  was  early  recognized  as  an  important  charge  seems 
very  certain. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  well  first  to  examine  the  records  of 
the  church  as  a  pastoral  charge  and  then  look  into  the 
internal  workings  and  note  its  growth. 

The  first  record  of  Methodism  here  is  that  in  1770 
Andrew  Yeargan  was  appointed  to  the  Yadkin  Circuit, 
which ,  without  doubt  embraced  Guilford  county.  This 
circuit  was,  of  course,  at  this  time  a  part  of  the  Virginia 
Conference,  as  the  North  Carolina  Conference  was  not 
formed  for  many  years  after  this.  Three  years  later,  in 
1773.  a  circuit  called  Guilford  was  formed  and  Samuel 
Dudley  and  James  Gibbons  were  put  in  charge  of  it.  In 
the  year  which  saw  the  dawn  of  a  new  century,  the  Guil¬ 
ford  circuit  reported  five  hundred  and  fifty-one  white,  and 
thirty-nine  colored  members.  A  year  later,  1801,  the 
minutes  show  that  the  circuit  was  a  part  of  the  Salisbury 
district  and  James  Douthit  was  the  Presiding  Elder. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  insert  just  here  the  list  of 
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the  pastors  of  the  church  from  1800  to  the  present  time, 
with  the  dates  of  their  appointment ; 

1800,  Win.  Atwood;  1801,  Josiah  Phillips;  1802, 
John  Moose;  1803,  Thos  L.  Douglas,  J.  C.  Ballew ; 
1804,  AVm.  Hubbard,  Geo.  Dillard;  1805,  John  Cox, 
Nathan  Weldon  ;  1806,  John  Gibbon,  Richard  Owen  ; 
1807,  Wm.  Barnes,  Chas.  Roundtree;  1808,  Edmund 
Henley,  T.  J.  Brockwell ;  1809,  Chas.  Roundtree,  John 
Humphries;  1810,  Joel  Arrington  ;  1811,  Edward  Can¬ 
non,  Erasmus  Stinson;  1812,  Ethelbert  Drake  ;  1813, 
Joel  Arlington,  John  Doyle;  1814,  Joel  Arrington, 
Cyrus  Christian;  1815,  Henry  Robertson,  Charles 
Mosley;  1816,  James  Hammer,  Abraham  Frail;  1817, 
Samuel  Garrard;  James  Smith  ;  1818,  John  F.  Wright, 
Archibald  Robinson  ;  1819,  Samuel  Hunter,  Benj. 

Stephens,  Sup.;  J820,  Thomas  Howard  ;  1821,  James 
Reid  ;  1823,  Thacker  Muir  ;  1824,  Jesse  Lee  ;  1825,  Rufus 
Wiley;  1826,  Thos.  Mann,  Jacob  Hill;  1827,  Rufus 
Wiley,  Thos.  Mann  ;  1828,  W.  N.  Abington  ;  1829,  Rich¬ 
ard  D.  Merriweather ,  Joshua  Jalitf ;  1830,  Peter  Doub  ; 
1831,  John  H.  Watson,  W.  W.  Albea,  helper  ;  1832-3, 
Joshua  Bethel. 

In  1834  the  record  reads  “  Greensboro — Samuel  Bry¬ 
ant.’’  From  this  we  must  conclude  that  the  church  had 
been  made  a  separate  charge. 

The  record  continues  thus  :  1835,  Robert  0.  Burton  ; 

1836,  B.  B.  Miles. 

In  1837  the  North  Carolina  Conference  was  established 
by  the  General  Conference,  and  its  first  session  was  held 
the  following  year,  when  James  Purvis  was  sent  to 
Greensboro. 

In  1838  Thomas  S.  Campbell  was  pastor;  1839,  Wm. 
Closs  ;  1840,  Addison  Lea  ;  1841-2,  Ira  T.  Wyche  ;  1843, 
Beiij.  M.  Williams;  1844-5,  S.  S.  Bryant;  1846,  Joel  W. 
Tucker;  1847,  Peter  Doub,  Joseph  B.  Martin  ;  1848, 
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Samuel  M.  Frost  ;  1849,  A.  S.  Audrews  ;  1850,  James  P. 
Simpson  ;  1851,  James  Jamison,  S.  D.  Bumpass,  Sup,  ; 
1852-3,  N.  H.  D.  Wilson  ;  1854-5,  W.  H.  Bobbitt,  1856, 
Numa  F.  Reid,  Joshua  Bethel,  Sup.  ;  1857-8,  L.  S.  Burk- 
head  ;  1859-60,  L.  L.  Hendren;  1861-2,  H.  T.  Hudson; 
1863-4,  Joel  W.  Tucker;  1865-8,  Wm.  Barringer;  1869, 
A.  W.  Mangum  ;  1870-3,  J.  A.  Cunninggin  ;  1874,  W.  H. 
Bobbitt;  1875-7,  S.  D.  Adams;  1878-80,  D.  R.  Bruton,  J. 
C.  Thomas,  Sup.  in  ’79  ;  1881-4,  L.  W.  Crawford  ;  1885-8, 
J.  E.  Mann  ;  1889,  L.  W.  Crawford  ;  1890-94,  S.  H.  Hil¬ 
liard  ;  1894  to  present  time,  James  H.  Weaver. 

The  list  of  Presiding  Elders  from  the  time  just  after 
the  formation  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  is  as 
follows  : 

1838-40,  Moses  Brock  ;  1841-3,  S.  S.  Bryant;  1844-5, 
James  Goodman;  1846-8,  Sidney  Bumpass;  1849,  Wm. 
Carter  ;  1850,  James  Jamison  ;  1851-4,  Wm.  Barringer  ; 
1855-8,  N.  H.  D.  Wilson;  1859-62,  Numa  F.  Reid; 
1863-64,  Peter  Doub ;  1865,  R.  S.  Moran;  1866-69, 
Numa  F.  Reid  ;  1870-1,  W.  H.  Bobbitt;  1872,  Numa  F. 
Reid  ;  1873-5,  N.  H.  D.  Wilson  ;  1876-8,  M.  L.  Wood  ; 
1879-82,  W.H.  Bobbitt;  1883,  R.  0.  Burton  ;  1884  7, 
J.  A.  Cunninggim  ;  1888-9,  S.  D.  Adams;  1890-3,  J.  R. 
Brooks  ;  1893-4,  James  H.  Weaver  ;  1894  to  present  time, 
P.  J.  Carr  a  way. 

Such  is  the  list  of  the  faithful  men  who  have  had  the 
shaping  of  the  destiny  of  West  Market  Street  Church, 
and  who  have  worked  for  her  advancement  in  good  and 
evil  times — some  of  them  in  ‘Times  that  tried  men’s 
souls.”  Some  of  the  names  on  the  list  are  household 
words  in  North  Carolina  Methodism  and  are  numl)ered 
among  the  most  holy  and  eminent  men  of  the  church. 

There  is  no  more  accurate  way  of  investigating  the 
growth  of  the  church  than  by  watching  the  changes  in 
the  buildings  that  have  been  set  apart  for  worship. 
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The  first  house  used  by  the  Methodist  Ministry  as  a 
preaching  place  was  the  old  Caldwell  Academy  which 
was  occupied  by  them  in  common  with  all  other  denom¬ 
inations,  and  stood  on  a  spot  near  what  is  now  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Sycamore  and  Ashe  streets,  almost  opposite  the 
present  residence  of  Mi*.  W.  D.  Trotter. 

No  regular  Methodist  Church  or  ‘‘Meeting  House” 
was  built  until  1830,  when  Rev.  Peter  Doub  was  pastor. 
In  this  year,  a  lot  was  secured  on  South  Elm  street 
almost  opposite  the  site  on  which  tlie  building  of  the 
Odell  Hardware  Company  now  stands.  On  August  14, 
1830,  the  corner  stone  was  laid  by  the  Greensboro  Lodge 
of  Masons  and  the  following  year,  the  work  was  com¬ 
pleted.  It  is  interesting  to  know  tliat  the  corner  stone 
of  this  first  Methodist  Church  has  been  preserved  by  the 
Masonic  fraternity  of  the  city. 

In  a  very  short  time  after  the  completion  of  the  church, 
a  Methodist  school  was  started  and  a  talented  and  con¬ 
secrated  lady,  Miss  Judson,  was  put  in  charge  of  it.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  G.  F.  College  grew  out  of  this 

I 

school,  for  che  location  of  it  was  at  once  recognized  as 
one  most  suitable  for  a  high  grade  school,  and  in  1837, 
the  Conference  made  provision  for  the  founding  of 
Greensboro  Female  College,  which,  in  1838,  was  char¬ 
tered  by  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly.  Miss 
Judson,  who  had  conducted  the  school,  was  made  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  when  the  new  build¬ 
ing  was  completed. 

In  the  year  1850-1,  a  new  site  for  the  church  was 
chosen  and  a  new  house  was  built  on  West  Market 
street.  This  was  the  beginning  of  West  Market  Street 
Station.  The  house  then  built  was  enlarged  with  the 
grow^th  of  the  congregation  and  still  stands  as  the 

“Academv  of  Music.” 

1/ 

In  1892,  the  largely  increased  congregation  demanded 
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a  larger  and  more  modern  house  of  worship  and  a  lot 
more  centrally  located  and  more  desirable  in  every  re¬ 
spect  was  purchased  on  the  corner  of  West  Market  and 
North  Ashe  streets.  On  April  17,  1893,  the  quarterly 
Conference  appointed  as  a  building  committee,  Messrs. 
S.  L.  Alderman,  W.  G.  Balsley,  C.  H.  Dorsett,  W.  H. 
Hill,  Chas.  H.  Ireland,  B.  H.  Merrimon,  T.  M.  Pickard, 
S.  L.  Trogdon,  G.  W.  Whitsett,  G.  W  Alley,  S.  Brown, 
H.  W.  Cobb,  C.  M.  Hackett,  H.  M  Alford,  J..  A.  Odell, 
H.  L.  Scott,  J.  M.  Winstead.  At  once  these  gentlemen 
advertised  for  plans  and  soon  the  design  of  a  most  ad¬ 
mirable  building  was  selected.  The  ground  was  broken 
on  June  26,  and  the  first  brick  was  laid  July  5,  1893. 
This  last  church  is  tlie  crowning  glory  of  Greensboro 
Methodism,  and  to  the  energy  and  wise  counsel  of 
the  capable  pastors.  Rev.  S.  H.  Hilliard  and  Rev.  J.  H. 
Weaver,  is  no  small  part  of  its  successful  erection  due. 
The  former  began  the  work  and  the  latter  has  pushed  it 
forward  with  an  able  hand.  The  efficient  services  of  the 
building  committee,  too,  are  not  to  be  forgotten;  for 
these  men  have  devoted  much  of  their  time,  thought,  and 
means  to  this  work.  The  church  is  now  one  of  the 
handsomest  buildings  in  Southern  Methodism  and  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  congregation  for 
years  to  come.  Thus  from  the  humble  monthly  meeting 
in  Caldwell  Academy  the  church  has  grown  gradually 
into  a  modern,  up-to-date  station  in  every  respect,  and 
one  worthy  of  its  new  house,  spacious  and  magnificent 
in  its  structure. 

The  numerical  and  financial  growth  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  should,  perhaps,  most  properly  occupy  attention 
next.  A  comparison  of  the  amount  paid  by  the  church 
in  different  years  will  show  its  financial  growth. 

lu  the  records  of  1840,  the  amount  which  the  station 
was  assessed  for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  was  about 
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four  liundred  dollars,  but  not  all  of  this  was  paid.  In 
1852  the  salary  of  the  pastor  was  fixed  at  five  hundred 
dollars,  but  he  received  only  a  small  amount  over  four 
hundred  dollars.  This  was  for  the  pastor  alone.  The 
next  year,  N.  H.  D.  Wilson  was  allowed  $670.68  as  pas¬ 
tor,  and  Wm.  Barringer,  as  Presiding  Elder,  was  allowed 
$41.50.  Of  the  whole  amount,  $644.66  was  paid. 

In  1860,  the  amount  that  was  estimated  to  be  sufficient 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  station  was  about  $1,000  : 
the  colletions  wei*e  cut  short  by  the  Civil  War  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  bringing  with  it  financial  depression  throughout 
the  South.  The  entire  assessment  was  over  $1,200,  but 
only  about  one-third  was  paid.  Nine  years  later  the  sal¬ 
ary  of  the  pastor  was  $1,200. 

From  that  time  on,  by  very  gradual  changes,  the 
amount  paid  to  the  pastor,  has  grown  until  1891,  iu  was 
fixed  at  $1,500,  at  which  amount  it  now  stands.  The 
total  amount  paid  last  year,  1896,  for  all  purposes  was 
$10,038.43,  which  was  not  only  the  largest  sum  paid  by 
any  individual  church  in  the  Conference,  but  the  largest 
per  capita  average  in  the  Conference  except  one. 

A  more  interesting  investigation  than  this  is  the  way 
the  money  was  raised  years  ago.  In  many  of  the  old 
books  we  find  records  similar  to  the  i  olio  wing  : 

“We  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed  promise  and 
oblige  ourselves  to  pay  to  the  stewards  of  Greensboro 
Station  the  several  amounts  opposite  the  name,  for  the 
support  of  the  Methodist  E.  Church  in  Greensboro  during 
the  year. — Previous  to  the  ministers  leaving  for  Confer¬ 
ence.  According  to  estimate,  the  amount  we  pay  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  about  $400.” 

To  this  is  appended  a  list  of  the  amount  subscribed  by 
each  member  and  the  amount  paid  each  quarter.  In 
looking  over  the  list,  not  only  is  one  struck  with  the  lib- 
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erality  of  some  members,  but  with  the  universality  of 
the  paying. 

There  are  records  which  show  that  the  old  Methodist 
custom  of  allowing  a  certain  amount  for  the  minister,  a 
like  amount  for  his  wife  and  a  stated  sum  for  his  children 
and  traveling  and  table  expences,  was  in  use  for  years 
in  Greensboro.  Thus  for  example,  the  following  record 
lor  1854  is  found,  which  is  a  statement  of  the  ‘‘  allow¬ 
ance”  made  for  pastoi* : 


“To  Traveling-  expenses . . . $  40  00 

“  Quarterag-e  for  self .  100  00 

“  “  “  wife .  100  00 

“  Table  expenses .  260  48 

“  Hire  of  his  girl,  Ann .  50  00 

“  “  “  “  “  Malinda . 16  66 

“  Rent  of  house  . .  78  00 


$645  14” 

Following  this  was  the  Presiding  Elder’s  account, 
allowing  him  $60.00  for  ([uarterage,  and  $2.00  for  traveb 
ing  expenses.  > 

Sometimes  we  find  an  additional  record  like  the  fol¬ 


lowing  : 

“To  1  child  over  seven  years  old . $40  00” 

“To  3  childi*en  under  seven  years  old . $75  00” 


It  will  be  remembered  that  these  assessments  were  not 
arbitrary  and  that  all  charges  did  not  pay  the  same. 
Any  amount  that  was  desired  could  be  appropriated  by 
the  strong  charges  and  the  amount  increased  accordingly. 

Ihis,  then,  was  the  system  in  use  in  Greensboro  dur¬ 
ing  the  middle  of  the  century. 

In  numerical  sti*ength  the  church  has  steadily,  though 
not  rapidly  increased. 

In  1834,  before  it  was  set  ofi'  to  itself  as  a  station,  it 
had  about  sixty  members.  These  were  presumably  all 
white,  as  the  list  of  white  and  colored  members  were 
usually  kept  separate,  and  no  record  of  colored  mem- 
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bers  appears  at  tins  time,  though  it  is  probable  that  there 
were  some. 

In  1840,  there  were  about  one  hundred  white  members 
and  seventy-five  colored.  In  1851  the  record  shows  a  total 
of  two  hundred  and  twelve.  In  1866,  over  two  hundred 
white  members  are  on  the  church  roll,  no  mention  being 
made  of  colored  members.  After  tins  time  the  growth 
was  steady  until  1887,  when  the  membei’ship  became 
large  enough  to  be  divided  and  Centenary  Church  was 
established.  This  church  has  had  a  wonderful  growth, 
and  now  numbers  three  hundred  and  thirty.  Last  year, 
1896,  it  paid  for  all  purposes  $1,723.30.  This  separa¬ 
tion  has  acted  as  a  stimulus  on  the  mother  church,  which 
now  has  over  five  hundred  members. 

Tlie  ministers  of  the  old  time  Quarterly  Conference 
form  an  interesting  contrast  with  those  of  the  present 
day.  The  following  is  one  of  the  earliest  records  to  be 
found  : 

“Minutes  of  the  fourth  Quarterly  Conference  held  for 
Greensboro  Station  in  the  M.  E.  Church,  Dec.  2nd,  1837.” 
Here  follows  a  list  of  the  members  present — eight  in  all. 
The  record  continues  : 

“On  motion  Thos.  Rice  was  appointed  secretary. 

Ques.  1.  Are  there  an}^  complaints? 

Ans.  None. 

Ques.  2.  Are  there  any  appeals? 

Ans.  None. 

M.  Brock,  P.  E. 

Thos.  Rice,  Secv.” 

One  would  hardly  recognize  in  our  modern  Quarterly 
Conference  record  a  survival  of  the  above.  The  old  Con¬ 
ference  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  court  where  all 
church  trials  were  to  be  held,  and  did  not  cover  the  vast 
number  of  matters  embraced  in  the  more  modern  Con- 
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ference.  And  the  trutli  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  confer¬ 
ences  were  needed  as  a  court.  Tlie  vigor  with  which  the 
very  strict  Methodist  “  Rules”  were  enforced  was  tor¬ 
menting  to  many  a  man  who  wished  to  keep  up  the 
appearance  of  a  consistent  life  and  at  the  same  time  hold 
onto  some  of  the  things  of  this  world.  Doubtless,  so 
vigorous  an  enforcenent  of  the  regulations  of  the  church 
today  would  be  detrimental  to  the  total  number  of 
members”  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  would  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  a  steadier  growHli  of  Christianity.  In  earlier 
years  man  did  not  assume  the  sacred  vows  and  then 
break  them  at  will. 

Not  only  did  our  grandfathers  rigidly  enforce  the  reg¬ 
ulations  of  the  church,  but  they  did  not  hesitate  public¬ 
ly  to  correct  offenders  or  to  record  their  disgrace.  Some 
reports  of  church  trials  substantiate  this  in  a  very  forc¬ 
ible  manner.  Below  ai'e  inserted  extracts  from  these 
records,  the  names  only  being  omitted  : 

“Record  of  trial  in  1835,  Greensboro:  - was 

charged  with  having  gone  to  the  circus.  He  appeared 
before  the  society,  was  found  guilty  and  having  mani¬ 
fested  no  disposition  to  amend,  was  expelled  from  the 
church.” 

Truly  this  was  rather  a  strong  rebuke  for  our  offence. 

“ - was  charged  with  having  gone  to  the  circus. 

He  appeared  before  the  Committee,  confessed  his  crime 
and  promised  amendment.  He  was  put  back  on  trial 
for  six  months.” 

Not  only  did  the  church  handle  in  such  a  way  those 
who  violated  their  vows,  but  it  was  equally  dangerous  to 
be  negatively  religious.  They  believed  in  a  positive, 
aggressive  religion.  Thus  we  find  record  of  a  trial  of  a 
member  for  habitual  neglect  of  duty,  and  as  he  did  not 
appear  before  the  Committee  “  he  was  therefore  expelled 
and  read  out  before  the  class.” 
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If  the  records  of  these  people  are  few  and  simple,  they 
took  pains  that  they  be  correct  and  truthful  and  they 
did  not  suppress  facts  because  they  might  be  embarassing 
to  some  one. 

The  manner  of  keeping  the  roll  of  members  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  simple.^  The  white  and  colored  members  were 
divided  into  classes  of  from  twenty  to  forty  each.  These 
had  either  separate  meeting  places  or  worshipped  at 
the  same  place  at  different  times.  In  all  the  records 
there  is  to  be  found  a  “Plan  of  operation”  which 
gives  the  hour  of  preaching,  etc.  In  addition  there  are 
usually  given  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  for  each  of 
the  four  or  five  different  places — both  white  and  colored. 

As  an  example  of  the  directness  with  which  they  ap¬ 
proached  a  subject,  there  might  be  mentioned  a  list  in 
w^iich  the  assessments  per  member  for  the  year  was  made 
out.  Just  after  the  names  are  two  columns,  the  head  of 
one  being  marked  “  Reliable  ;  ”  that  of  the  other  “Doubt¬ 
ful,’’  and  as  the  committee  thought  each  man  to  be,  so 
they  marked  him  down.  And  this  was  no  private  list, 
but  one  prepared  for  the  society  by  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  records  of  the  membership  of  the  church,  there 
were  drawn  columns  in  one  of  which  was  recorded  the 
member’s  “State  in  life,”  and  marked  with  “M”  or 
“  S  ”  or  “  W  ”  as  the  case  might  be,  to  indicate  married, 
single,  widow  or  widower  ;  in  the  other  was  recorded  the 
“  State  in  grace”  which  was  marked  by  “  B’’  if  a  be¬ 
liever,  if  not  by  a  blank.  Other  entries  showed  whether 
a  member  had  died  in  the  church,  removed  or  had  been 
expelled. 

The  expulsion  of  a  person  was  not  recorded  “with¬ 
drawn,”  but  the  fact  that  he  or  she  had  been  expelled 
was  plainly  stated,  and  very  often  the  crime  which  had 
been  committed  was  put  down. 
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The  entries  after  some  names  are  highly  amusing, 
some  pathetic,  and  some  thrilling.  Some  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  or  secretaries  seem  to  have  been  fond  of  displaying 
their  knowledge,  for  we  find  the  following  recorded  after 
one  of  the  names,  Non  est  inventus,”  while  just  under 
this  a  more  ]3rosaic  pastor  has  made  this  entry  opposite 
another  name  :  CanT  find  him.”  After  another  is 

^‘Backslidden,”  and  another  “  Fallen.”  Both  of  these 
are  good  Methodist  terms  and  tell  all  that  is  necessary. 
Another  has  written  after  it,  “  Beware,”  and  another 
pastor  hides  his  embarrassment  at  losing  a  member  by 
the  simple  statement,  “  Danced  and  went  to  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church,”  On  another  page  is  the  following  which 
throws  open  the  heart  of  the  anxious  minister,  “  Try  to 
save  him.” 

These  remarks  opposite  the  names  are  not,  however, 
all  of  this  nature.  Further  down  the  list  is  found,  “Died 
triumphantly,”  After  another  name  is  written,  “Lived 
well  and  died.”  No  need  was  there  to  state  how  death 
came — the  life  told  all. 

As  the  last  poini  in  the  history  of  West  Market  Street 
Church,  it  will  be  well  to  mention  the  colored  part  of 
the  congregation.  These  members  were  mostly  slaves, 
though  there  were  some  free  among  them.  In  record¬ 
ing  their  membership,  their  given  names  were  written 
down  in  one  column  and  the  names  of  the  owner  in  an¬ 
other.  This  latter  column  was  headed  “Property  of:” 
Frequently  there  were  changes  in  it,  showing  that  the 
slaves  had  changed  homes. 

There  w^as  most  of  the  time  a  regular  appointment  for 
preaching  to  the  slaves  and  they  had  their  own  prayer 
meetings,  class  meetings  and  days  for  sacrament.  They 
are  spoken  of  as  a  most  interesting  part  of  the  church 
work,  and  the  attention  they  received  from  the  white 
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ministers  played  no  small  part  in  making  the  old-time 
negro  what  he  was. 

These  are  but  a  few  fragmentary  facts  gathered  from 
the  scattered  records  of  the  church.  The  inner  life  and 
customs  of  the  people,  rather  than  its  outer  history,  has 
been  purposely  dwelt  upon. 

Looking  at  the  stoi*y  ’  of  West  Market  Street  Church 
from  its  start  until  the  present,  no  one  can  doubt  that, 
through  all  its  labors  “one  increasing  purpose”  has 
run  and  that  it  has  been  and  still  is  a  power  for  good. 

We  reverence  those  who  have  guided  the  church  to 
this  point  and  honor  them  for  the  courage  they  have 
shown  ;  but  no  less  do  we  turn  with  hope  to  those  who 
ai*e  vet  to  lead  her  on  to  better  things. 

Ruth  York. 


DILLON^S  MILL. 


Some  twelve  years  ago,  the  works  of  Caruthers  first 
came  under  my  notice.  The  central  picture  in  the  second 
volume  is  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House. 

With  me  the  logical  results  of  historical  data  are  never 
of  much,  if  any,  value,  unless  I  can  clearly  trace  the 
geographical  movements  of  the  agents  that  make  such 
historv.  To  trace  the  exact  movements  of  Cornwallis 
from  the  Gth  of  March,  the  time  of  the  skirmish  at 
Wetzell’s  mill,  on  Reedy  Fork,  to  the  battlefield  on  the 
15th,  has  been  not  a  little  perplexing. 

One  of  the  troublesome  links  in  this  chain  of  move¬ 
ments  was  to  locate  Hillion’s  mill.  On  p.  98,  Caruthers, 
Vol.  II.,  is  the  following:  “From  the  skirmish  at 
WetzelFs  mill,  until  the  battle  at  the  Court  House, 
Cornwallis  remained  in  this  county,  Guilford,  quartering 
his  army  on  the  inhabitants,  and  remaining  about  two 
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days  in  a  place.  Thus  we  find  him  successively  at 
Alton’s,  Duffield’s,  Gorrell’s,  McCuisten’s,  and  Deep 
River  ;  but  we  have  no  particulars  except  what  we  get 
from  the  traditions  ol*  the  country.” 

Comparing  the  order-book  of  Cornwallis  with  the 
above  statement,  the  stop  at  Dillon’s  mill,  March  11th, 
is  not  mentioned  by  Caruthers.  But  in  Caruthers’ 
'MAfe  of  David  Caldwell,”  p.  225,  a  correspondent,  a 
“Dr.  B.,”  states,  “No  one  at  the  present  time  can  imag¬ 
ine  the  daring  of  the  Whigs  of  that  day.  Dillon’s  mill 
was  about  a  mile  fi*om  headquarters  of  the  British 
army  ;  and  some  soldiers  being  stationed  at  the  mill 
for  the  purpose  of  grinding  corn,  it  was  determined  to 
surprise  them.  A  captain’s  company  was  detailed  for 
that  purpose;  and  Robert  Anderson,  a  Son  of  John 
Anderson,  long  an  elder  of  Buffalo  congregation,  was 
the  person  who  acted  as  pilot.  He  was  conducting  them 
over  the  creek  about  seventy  yards  below  the  mill, 
when  a  sentinel  fired  on  them  ;  and  the  party  at  the 
mill  instantly  took  the  alarm,  and  fled.  However,  they 
were  fired  on  at  random  ;  and  Mrs.  McCuisten  told  me 
that  a  wounded  soldier  was  brought  to  her  house,  which 
was  then  occupied  by  Cornwallis,  and  was  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  from  Dr.  Caldwell’s.’  ’ 

You  see  from  the  above  that  “  Dr.  B.”  in  his  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Caruthers  locates  Dillon’s  mill  about  one 
mile  from  headquarters,  which  were  at  McCuisten’s. 
But  Caruthers  in  Vol.  II,'  p.  98,  as  already  noted,  does 
not  mention  Dillon’s  mill. 

Let  me  just  here  place  Cornwallis,  or  rather  his  order- 
book,  upon  the  witness  stand  :  “  Headquarters,  Alton’s 

6th  March,  1781.  Brigade  orders,”  etc.  This  was  the 
day  of  the  skirmish  at  Wetzell’s  mill  on  Reedy  Fork. 
Alton’s  was  not  far  from  North  Buffalo  ;  for  while  there 
during  6th,  7th,  and  part  of  the  8th,  some  portion  of 
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Cornwallis’  army  was  encamped  on  the  plantation  of 
William  Rankin,  a  man  of  good  circumstances,  a  sound 
Whig,  and  member  of  Buffalo  Church.  While  on  this 
plantation,  the  soldiers  found  the  books  of  Dr.  Caldwell 
in  Rankin’s  house,  and  burned  them. 

‘‘Headquarters"^  Duffield’s,  8tli  March,  1781.”  This 
place  is  between  North  Buffalo  and  South  Buffalo,  ten 
or  twelve  miles  east  of  Greensboro. 

“Headquarters,  Gorrell’s  Plantation,  9th  March, 
1781.”  Gorrell’s  was  on  South  Buffalo  seven  or  eight 
miles  southeast  of  the  present  town  of  Greensboro. 

“Headquarters,  10th  March,  1781.  After  orders,”  &c. 

“Headquarters,  Dillon’s  mill,  11th  March,  1781.” 

“Headquarters,  McCuisten’s,  12th  March,  1781,” 

I  have  followed  the  order-book  thus  far,  to  show  that 
Cornwallis  was  at  Dillon’s  mill  on  the  11th  of  March. 
He  moved  from  Gori-ell’s  on  South  Buffalo  to  this  mill. 
In  this  march  he  strengthens  the  guard  of  the  wagons. 
See  Appendix,  Vol.  II.,  p.  433  Caruthers. 

But,  wliere  is,  or  was,  Dillon’s  mill  ?  The  localit}^  of 
all  the  above  mentioned  places,  except  Dillon’s  mill,  is 
known.  “  Dr.  B.,”  whoever  he  was,  says  that  Dillon’s 
mill  was  one  mile  from  McCuisten’s.  If  so,  then  this 
mill  was  only  three  and  a  half  miles  northwest  of  the 
present  town  of  Greensboro.  But  the  oldest  people  and 
most  intelligent  in  the  vicinity  of  Greensboro  and  in  the 
country  west  of  Greensboro,  can  tell  nothing  of  Dillon’s 
mill.  Judge  Bulla,  while  living  in  Greensboro,  could 
not  find  out  anything  about  this  mill.  They  can  tell 
you  where  Dr.  Caldwell  and  McCuisten  lived. 

Further,  Cornwallis  came  to  Dr  Caldwell’s  on  the  12th, 
about  12  o’clock,  and  attempted  to  deceive  Mrs.  Cald¬ 
well  by  passing  himself  for  Col.  Washington  of  the 
Americans.  He  made  his  headquarters  at  McCuisten’s, 
one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Dr.  Caldwell’s.  Now,  if  he 
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was  at  Dillon’s  mill  the  day  before,  and  this  mill  one 
mile  from  McCuisten’s,  and  McCuisten’s  one-quarter  of 
a  mile  from  Caldwell’s,  I  ask  why  it  so  surprised  Mrs. 
Caldwell  to  see  his  Lordship  the  next  day,  the  12th? 
There  were  in  the  house  two  of  Mrs.  Caldwell’s  neighbors 
who,  while  Mrs.  Caldwell  was  talking  with  Cornwallis  at 
the  gate,  stole  out  at  the  back  door. 

I  most  respectfully  submit  that  if  Cornwallis  and  his 
whole  army  had  been  within  one  and  a  fourth  miles  of 

t/ 

Mrs.  Caldwell’s  the  day  before,  her  neighbors  would  not 
have  been  ignorant  of  it ;  and  she  herself  wmuld  not  have 
been  so  doubtful  of  the  character  of  her  company. 

Moreover,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  principal 
part  of  the  army  encamped  on  Caldwell’s  plantation  as 
soon  as  Cornwallis  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Dr. 
Caldwell’s.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  Cornwallis  when 
at  Dillon’s  mill  on  the  Ilth  of  March,  1781,  w^as  not 
within  one  and  a  fourth  miles  of  Dr.  Caldwell’s,  as  stated 
by  ‘‘Dr.  B.’  ’ 

On  the  15th  of  September,  1897,  the  writer  was  ordered 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Guilford  county  to  survey  some 
roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Oak  Ridge,  which  is  in  the  north¬ 
western  section  of  Guilford  county.  Knowing  that  Corn¬ 
wallis  passed  through  this  section  in  the  pursuit  of 
Green,  I  was  on  the  look-out  for  old  roads  and  informa¬ 
tion  pertaining  to  this  celebrated  pursuit  and  retreat. 

My  first  work  which  was  shown  me,  was  at  what  has 
been  long  known  as  Sanders’  mill.  Caruthers  refers  to 
this  mill  when  writing  in  1854.  This  mill  is  now  seven¬ 
ty-six  years  old,  being  built  by  Jesse  Sanders  in  1821. 

I  was  at  once  struck  with  two  deeply  gullied,  ancient 
Inghways  that  cross  each  other  at  this  mill.  I  instituted 
inquiry  as  to  what  roads  these  were  and  their  age. 

I  was  told  that  the  old  road  leading  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  in  the  direction  of  New  Garden,  was  the  old 
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Fayetteville  road.  That  it  had  served  tlie  people  beyond 
Stokesdale  for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  in  carrying 
their  products  to  Fayetteville.  The  otlier  and  older 
road,  from  southwest  to  northeast,  was  said  to  be  the  old 
Salem  and  Danville  road.  Mv  informant  continued  that 

t/ 

Cornwallis  had  traveled  this  road  in  pursuit  of  Green  ; 
and  that  he  liad  encamped  at  this  -place,  there  being  a 
little  corn  mill  here  at  the  time.  This  was  the  informa¬ 
tion  for  whicli  I  had  been  looking.  T  plied  my  man 
with  many  questions  among  which  was,  who  owned  the 
mill  at  the  time  Cornwallis  stopped  at  it?  He  told  me 
that  he  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  man  who  owned 
the  mill  one  hund]*ed  and  sixteen  years  ago.  He  could 
not  tell  me  exactly  where  the  mill  had  stood. 

I  did  not  let  up.  I  asked  every  one  that  I  thought 
could  tell  me  who  owned  the  mill  and  where  it  stood. 
Finally,  I  struck  Uncle  Tommie  Benbow,  now  eighty 
odd  years  of  age,  who  was  a  boy  when  the  present  mill 
was  built  by  his  grandfatlier,  Jesse  Sanders,  in  1821. 

Said  he,  “The  mill  used  by  Cornwallis  was  Dillon’s 
mill.  Nathan  Dillon  was  his  name.  He  lived  up  yon¬ 
der  on  top  that  hill  where  you  see  those  old  locust  trees 
standing  ;  and  the  little  mill  stood  up  there  where  you 
may  see  signs  of  the  dam.”  Going  to  the  place  pointed 
out,  I  found  the  old  earth  mounds  which  had  formed  the 
ends  of  the  dam,  evidently  old. 

I  had  at  last  located  Dillon’s  mill.  For  this  state¬ 
ment,  I  submit  the  following  reasons  : 

I.  It  is  the  only  mill  that  has  been  admitted  to  be 
Dillon’s  mill;  and  by  old  men — for  a  Mr.  Blalock,  a 
very  old  man,  corroborated  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ben¬ 
bow — who  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  the  neighborhood. 

II.  The  oldest  and  best  informed  people  living  in  the 
neighborhood  of  McCuisten’s  and  Dr.  Caldwell’s  know 
nothing  of  Dillon’s  mill. 
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III.  Dillon’s  mill  near  Oak  Ridge,  on  Beaver  Creek, 
being  only  about  seven  miles  from  New  Garden,  was 
only  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  miles  from  Gorrell’s,  a 
day’s  march. 

IV.  Cornwallis  was  under  the  necessity  of  covering 
a  large  scope  of  country  in  order  to  get  supplies  for  his 
army . 

V.  Dillon’s  mill  at  this  place  was  known  to  him.  for 
he  had  stopped  at  it  on  the  11th  of  February,  one  month 
previous  to  the  11th  of  March. 

VI.  When  Cornwallis  came  to  Dr.  Caldwell’s  at  noon 
on  the  12th  of  March,  it  was  the  first  intimation  that 
Mrs.  Caldwell  had  that  the  British  army  was  on  her 
premises,  or  in  the  neighborhood,  as  is  evident  from 
Caruthers’  “Life  of  Caldwell,”  pp.  218,  219,  220. 

VII.  This  would  have  been  very  improbable,  if  the 
whole  British  army  had  been  only  one  and  a  fourth 
miles  from  her  the  day  before,  and  spoiling  to  destroy 
Dr.  Caldwell’s  property,  as  it  did  on  the  12th. 

Nathan  Dillon  sleeps  in  the  old  churchyard  at  Ai. 
Lorenzo  Dow  once  preached  at  this  place. 

J.  M.  Bandy. 

Greensboro,  N.  C.,  Nov.  3,  1897. 
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eeiTORIAU 


The  best  editors  of  magazines  are  not  necessarily  those 
who  write  most,  nor  even  those  who  can  write  hes^t.  The 
final  test  of  a  good  editor  is  the  ability  to  find  good 
writers  and  secure  good  articles.  You  may  take  any  of 
the  leading  magazines  as  illustrations  of  what  we  say. 
How  often  do  you  see  in  The  Century  an  article  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Watson  Gilder?  How  many  times  during  the  year 
will  one  read  a  paper  in  the  Cosniopolitan  by  John  Bris- 
ben  Walker?  It  might  be  worth  while  for  some  of  our 
exchanges  to  bear  these  facts  in  mind  when  disposed  to 
be  over  critical  on  this  line. 
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We  wish  to  express  especial  thanks  to  the  following 
for  their  kind  gifts  to  the  Libiairy  : 

A.  M.  Scales,  Esq.:  The  Numbers  of  Carlton.  Pai*t 
II.  Medical  Volume  War  of  Rebellion.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  A.  C.  Hamlin:  History  of  Mt.  Mica.  Prof.  J. 
M.  Bandy:  York’s  Man  of  Business.  Miss  Leila  G. 
McGirt :  Revised  Code  of  N.  C.,  1855.  Miss  Mamie 
Dowd:  Life  of  Z.  B.  Vance,  Dowd.  Hon  Joseph  M. 
Morehead  :  Bound  volume  N.  C.  Almanacs  from  1838 
to  1846;  Life  of  R.  E.  Lee,  2  vols.  ;  Iredell’s  Digested 
Manual;  Histories  of  Virginia,  Georgia,  Vermont,  and 
Kentucky ;  Racine’s  Theatre ;  6  volumes  American 

Archives,  Peter  Force  ;  Sheridan’s  Dictionary  ;  2  vols. 
Revised  Code  of  Va.  ;  8  vols.  Journals  of  N.  C.  Legisla¬ 
ture,  1836-1844  ;  23  Pamphlets. 

We  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  complete  our  set  of 
North  Carolina  University  Magazine.  From  1844  to  1895 
two  hundred  and  six  numbers  of  this  magazine  have  ap¬ 
peared,  and  our  Library  already  has  one  hundred  and 
seventy  of  these — lacking  only  thirty-six  numbers 
of  making  a  complete  set. 

We  give  list  of  the  numbers  we  need  to  complete  our 
set.  We  will  be  glad  to  secure  these  and  hope  anyone 
who  has  one  or  more  ol  the  numbers  indicated  will  let 
us  know  on  what  terms  we  can  obtain  them  : 

1344 — We  have  only  Apill  of  this  year.  1852 — May 
June,  August.  4853 — December.  1854 — June,  August. 
1355 — November,  March.  1858 — August,  September. 
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1861 — May.  1878 — September.  1882 — March,  April, 
May,  June,  September,  October.  1883 — January,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March,  May,  June,  October,  November.  1884 — 
June.  1885 — October.  1886 — February,  March,  June. 

^  ^  ^ 

> 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of' 
our  exchanges  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  publication 
of  fiction.  It  is  well  enough  to  open  the  pages  of  our 
magazines  for  the  reception  of  all  the  good  and  whole¬ 
some  fiction  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  editor.  It 
seems  more  than  a  waste  of  white  paper  and  printer’s 
ink  to  force  crude  tales  of  love  and  romantic  nonsense 
from  students  who  have  little  or  no  ability  of  a  story¬ 
telling  kind.  The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  poetry. 
It  is  worse  than  useless  to  insist  on  any  one  who  is  not  a 
poet  writing  a  poem.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  discounting  the  value  of  practice  in  all 
forms  of  writing,  but  we  are  grown  a  trifle  weary  of  see¬ 
ing  so  much  so-called  fiction,  and  of  reading  adverse 
criticisms  on  the  heaviness  of  those  college  magazines  that 
have  no  fiction. 
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Loeal  Department. 


Miss  Beatrice  Stvers  enioved  a  short  visit  to  her  home 

t/  Ok 

not  long  ago. 

Miss  Blanche  Capel  spent  a  few  days  with  her  aunt  in 
Ramseur  last  week. 

^ 

Miss  Jennie  Webb  enjoyed  a  pleasant  visit  to  her  home 
in  Trinity  last  week. 

^  ^  ^ 

Misses  Carr  and  McGirt  spent  last  Saturday  at  the 
former’s  home  in  Trinitv. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Moore,  of  Danville,  spent  Sunday  in  tlie  building. 
This  was  not  his  first  visit. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Lottie  Miller  has  just  returned  from  a  pleasant 
visit  to  her  home  in  Winston. 

%  5^ 

Miss  Mattie  Lyon  was  gladdened  by  a  visit  from  her 
father  and  brother  this  week. 

^  ^  ^ 

Last  Sunday  niglit  the  girls  attended  a  Missionary 
concert  at  West  Market  Street  Church. 

'Jfk  ^ 

We  rejoice  to  have  with  us  Miss  Poindexter,  who  is 
back  again  after  a  few  days’  visit  home. 

^ 

Miss  Cozart,  the  efficient  teacher  of  elocution,  spent  a 
day  at  her  home  during  the  recent  Tobacco  Fair. 
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Mrs.  Larabetli,  accompanied  by  Miss  Kate,  recently 
spent  a  few  days  with  her  nieces,  the  Misses  Westbrook. 

^  ^  ^ 

\Ve  are  glad  to  welcome  back  to  school  Miss  Maybelle 
Gray  who  has  been  h'ome  about  two  weeks  on  account  of 
illness. 

> 

5^ 

Our  two  societies  are  anticipating  much  enjoyment  at 
their  public  debate,  which  is  to  take  place  Thanksgiving 
night. 

^ 

Prof.  Paper  gave  the  second  of  a  series  of  talks  in  the 
Irving  Society  last  Saturday  night.  His  subject  was 
'‘Paris.” 

5!n 

Misses  Zelle  Burton,  Mary  Cole,  and  Lizzie  Leigh 
Dick  spent  Fair  week  with  Miss  Maybelle  Gray,  of 
M^inston. 

^  M 

Since  our  last  issue  room  prayer  meetings  have  been 
established  in  the  college.  The  girls  find  them  quite 
beneficial. 

^ 

Miss  Beazell,  traveling  secretary  of  the  Y.  Mb  C.  A., 
lately  spent  a  few  days  at  the  college.  She  seems  to 
have  increased  greatly  the  gii’ls'  interest  in  the  woi’k. 

^ 

AVe  are  sorry  to  miss  from  our  midst  Miss  Estelle 
Westbrook,  who  was  called  home  on  account  of  the 
death  of  her  mother.  She  has  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

^  ^ 

We  were  giad  to  have  with  us  during  a  part  of  last 
week  Mrs.  Sallie  Gotten.  Her  pleasant  talk  one  morn¬ 
ing  at  Chapel  service  gave  us  a  faint  idea  of  the  treat 
we  missed  by  not  hearing  her  paper  on  “The  Legend  of 
Virginia  Dare.’  ’ 
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Alumnae  Department. 


Miss  Nellie  Bynum  lives  at  Bynum,  N.  C. 

^  ^ 

Miss  Mary  Wynn  lives  at  Ridgeway,  N.  ('. 

y^(^ 

Miss  May  me  Griffin  lives  at  Clayton,  N.  C. 

5^: 

Miss  Meda  Holder,  *96,  lives  at  Goldston,  N.  C. 

y^  y¥:  y¥: 

Miss  Julia  Bynum  lives  at  Pittsborough,  N.  C. 

^  y^  yi^ 

Miss  Mary  Borden's  address  is  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

'  yi^  yi)^  y^ 

Miss  Lundy  Wyche,  ’96,  teaches  at  Crystal  Hill,  Va. 
Miss  Zouline  Swdndell  teaches  at  Swan  Quarter,  N.  C. 

Miss  Mollie  Pugh,  *96,  is  teaching  at  Morrisville,  N.  C. 

^  ^ 

Miss  Ojffielia  Langston  teaches  at  Lake  Landing,  N.  C. 


Miss  Maud  Mayo,  *96,  teaches  near  her  home,  Conway. 

S.  C. 

Miss  Epie  Smith,  95,  is  teaching  at  her  home,  Gates- 
ville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Carrie  Fitts  is  teaching  a  small  school  at  her  home. 
Fitts,  N.  C. 
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Mrs.  Lewis  Taylor,  nee  Miss  Lizzie  Hogan, 


board.  N.  C. 


^  ^ 


lives  at  Sea- 


Miss  Ethel  Holt,  of  Smithlield,  N.  C.,  is  visiting  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


^ 


Mrs.  Mann,  nee  Miss  Lizzie  Murray,  lives  at  Fairfield, 
Hyde  Co.,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 


Mrs.  B.  S.  Wall,  nee  Miss  Inez  Diggs,  is  living  in  Wades- 
borough,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Julia  Lambeth  is  keeping  house  for  her  brothers 
in  Maxton.  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Misses  Bell  and  Lyda  Carter,  who  were  here  in  ’88,  live 
in  Fairfield,  N.  C. 

^  ^ 

Mrs.  L.  Macon  Michaux,  nee  Miss  Loulie  Miller,  resides 
in  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  J.  K.  McCutchen.  nee  Miss  Maggie  Parish,  lives 
at  Rougemont,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Harris,  nee  Miss  Anna  Hodgin,  makes  her 
home  in  Winston,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Callie  Givens,  Val.  ’95,  was  married  to  Mr.  R.  Cox, 
of  Coal  Creek,  Va.,  in  May. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Covington,  nee  Miss  Mary  Fletcher,  lives  in 
Marleborough  Co.,  S.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Minnie  Atwater  lives  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  S.  B. 
Turrentine,  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Lizzie  Hancock,  of  Newberne,  is  visiting  Miss 
Ethel  McMullan,  in  Hertford,  N.  C. 
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Miss  Sadie  Walker,  of  Durham,  N.  C.,  is  taking  a  special 
course  in  Literature  at  Trinity  College. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Alice  Sparger,  ’95,  holds  the  position  of  stenogra¬ 
pher  in  her  father’s  office,  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Fearrington,  nee  Miss  Frankie  Pass,  of  Wins¬ 
ton,  N.  C.,  is  visiting  her  mother  in  Faison,  N.  C. 

^  ^ 

Miss  Margarette  Poindexter,  ’91,  who  resides  in  Wins¬ 
ton,  N.  C.,  is  expected  to  visit  in  the  College  Thanksgiving. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  Edwin  Moore,  nee  Miss  Mollie  Gibson,  of  Gibson 
Station,  now  makes  her  home  in  Marleborough  Co.,  S.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Cards  are  out  announcing  the  marriage  of  Miss  Burta 
Harris  to  Mr.  James  A.  Turner,  Nov.  10th,  at  Louisburg, 

N.  C. 

^  ^ 

Mrs.  Watson,  nee  Miss  Sue  Walker,  resides  at  Lake 
Landing,  N.  C.  We  hope  to  have  her  daughter  with  us 
next  3^ear. 

^  ^ 

Miss  Bettie  Carter,  who  was  here  during  the  session  of 
’93  and  ’94,  expects  to  return  after  Christmas  to  take  a 
Business  Course. 

Miss  May  Bynum,  formerly  of  Wilson,  now  Mrs.  Best, 
of  Tarboro,  N.  C..  spent  a  few^  days  with  Mrs.  Dred  Pea¬ 
cock  since  our  last  issue. 

>1^ 

Miss  Maggie  Williams,  ’95,  who  has  been  in  Augusta,  Ga. , 
for  several  months,  is  now  in  Conway,  S.  C.  She  will  re¬ 
turn  after  the  yellow  fever  scare  has  abated. 
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Miss  Lizzie  Hemphill,  of  Morganton.  who  completed  the 
business  course  here  last  year,  has  a  large  class  in  sten¬ 
ography  and  type- writing  in  Kenly,  N.  C. 

^  ^ 

The  students  and  Faculty  of  G.  F.  College  extend  their 
sympathy  to  Miss  Carrie  Beard,  ’97,  whose  father  died 
recently  at  his  home  in  Kernersville.  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Chas.  H.  McKnight  and  wife,  who  was  Miss  Louise 
Allen,  of  Reids ville.  after  visiting  his  relatives  near  this 
city  for  a  few  days,  have  gone  to  spend  the  winter  in  some 
of  our  southern  cities. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Lollie  Moore,  of  Bennettsville,  S.  C.,  visited  Misses 
Ruth  and  Leila  Burroughs,  of  Conway,  S.  C.,  during  the 
past  summer.  She  now  has  a  position  as  art  teacher  in 
the  graded  school  at  her  home. 

^  ^ 

We  were  delighted  to  have  Mrs.  Sallie  Gotten  with  us 
for  a  few  days  the  first  of  this  month.  She  was  to  have 
given  a  reading  on  the  interesting  subject,  “The  Legend 
of  Virginia  Dare,”  but,  owing  to  unfavorable  circumstan¬ 
ces,  it  was  postponed. 

^  ^ 

Another  one  of  our  “old  girls” — Mrs.  D.  T.  Creath,  of 
Mississippi,  formerly  Miss  Dora  Flowers  from  near  Rock¬ 
ingham — paid  us  a  visit  at  the  same  time.  She  was  here 
during  the  session  of  ’75  and  ’76  and  of  course  noticed 
many  great  improvements  in  and  around  the  College. 

^  ^ 

It  is  with  deep  regret  we  learn  of  the  death  of  Miss 
May  Connelly  who  was  last  year  a  student  of  G.  F.  C.  and 
was  loved  by  all  who  knew  her.  Our  sincerest  sympathy 
is  extended  to  her  bereaved  family  especially  to  the  sister 
who  was  at  College  with  her. 
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Sxehange  department. 


Some  men  may  never  know  what  they  can  do  until 
they  try,  but  most  of  them  don’t  realize  what  they  can’t 
do  until  then. — Ex. 

^  ^  ^ 


The  boarding  school-mistress  is  apt  to  teach  her  pupils 
that  tears  are  not  only  idle,  but  principally  objectionable 
because  they  put  films  into  the  eyes  and  are  harmful  to 
the  complexion. — Ex. 

^  ^  ^ 

Among  the  other  exchanges  received  since  last  month 
are;  St.  John's  Collegian,  The  Oak  Leaf,  The  Oak,  Lily 
and  Ivy,  and  The  Beech  Grove  Oracle.  We  ai'e  glad  to 
have  these,  and  should  like  to  have  others 

^  ^ 


In  The  Scio  Collegian  is  an  article  on  the  laboring 
cdasses.  It  is  a  plea  for  the  freedom  of  the  poorer  class 
of  people  and  is  a  very  creditable  article.  “Mine,’’  by 
Chas.  D.  Simeral,  is  full  of  beautiful  sentences  and 


imagerv 


^  ^ 


The  constant  drop  of  water 
Wears  away  the  hardest  stone  ; 

The  constant  gnaw  of  Towser 
Masticates  the  toughest  bone  ; 

The  constant  cooing  lover 
Carries  off  the  blushing  maid  ; 

And  the  constant  advertiser 
Is  the  one  who  gets  the  tradQ. 

— The  Western  Advertiser . 
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The  “humble  opinion”  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  mental 
phenomena. — Puck. 

^ 

The  Greater  from  the  Less. — Fi’eshy — “Pi*ofessor,  is 
it  ever  possible  to  take  the  greater  from  the  less. 

Professor — “There  is  a  pretty  close  approach  to  it 
when  the  conceit  is  taken  out  of  a  freshman  ’’ — Indicui- 

opolis  Journal. 

^  ^ 

The  Guilford  Collegian  is  up  to  the  usual  standard.  We 
are  glad  to  welcome  it  among  our  exchanges  again  this 
year.  The  article  on  Shakespeare’s  Portia  is  well  writ¬ 
ten,  and  gives  a  clear  insight  into  the- character  of 
Portia.  The  story,  “Left,  and  what  resulted,’’  is  very 
bright.  Members  of  the  Fresh,  Sophomoi*e  and  Junior 
classes  contribute  to  this  magazine,  which  is  a  very  good 
idea. 

^  ^ 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  peruse  The  Wake  Forest  Student.  It 
is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  magazines  we  receive.  The 
poetry  and  fiction  is  especially  good.  “A  War  Time 
Poker  Story”  is  very  interesting.  The  writer  evidently 
has  the  negro  dialect  down  to  perfection.  Every  girl 
should  read  the  article  entitled  “Heroine  as  Spinster.” 
It  would  inspire  any  girl  to  do  something  in  life  above 
the  usual  order  of  things. 

The  Davidson  Monthly  comes  to  us  under  a  new  title. 
The  Davidson  College  Magazine.  This  is  a  more  appro¬ 
priate  name  we  think.  More  than  half  of  this  issue  is 
filled  with  tributes,  and  sketches  of  the  life  of  the  late 
Dr.  W.  D.  Vinson,  who  was  the  professor  of  Mathematics 
at  that  Institution.  These  poems,  tributes,  resolutions, 
etc,  show  in  what  esteem  Dr.  Vinson  was  held  by  all 
who  knew  him.  The  article  on  “hazing’’  states  that 
this  practice  has  been  abolished  at  that  College.  Let  all 
other  colleges  follow  suit. 
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LIBRARY  NOTES. 


Our  Wants. — We  call  especial  attention  to  our  efforts 
to  complete  our  sets  of  U.  N.  C.  Magazine ,  Wake  Forest 
Student ,  Davidson  Monthly,  Trinity  Archive,  South  Atlantic , 
DeBow's  Bevieiv,  Southern  Literary  Alessenger .  We  hope 
that  our  friends  having  numbers  of  any  of  above  will 
please  send  them  to  us.  We  also  want  Vol.  II.  of  Burk’s 
History  of  Virginia,  Vols. TV.  and  V.  of  Marshall’s  Life 
of  Washington.  We  feel  confident  that  on  the  shelves 
or  in  lumber  rooms  of  our  friends  may  be  found  much 
valuable  material  which  they  do  not  care  for.  We  hope 
all  such  will  not  fail  to  search  everywhere  and  ‘‘gather 
up  the  fragments  that  remain”  for  us. 

We  have  made  some  valuable  additions  to  our  collec¬ 
tion  this  month.  We  were  especially  glad  to  procure 
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copies  of  Reichel’s  History  of  the  Moravians  in  Nortli 
Carolina,  Mrs.  Spencer’s  Last  Ninety  Days  of  the  Waiy 
in  North  Carolina,  and  the  original  edition  of  the  writings 
of  Bill  Arp,  published  in  New  York  in  1866. 

AVe  wish  to  make  special  mention  of  the  following 
donations  to  our  Library,  and  desire  to  express  sincere 
thanks  to  the  donors  :  > 

Miss  Estelle  Westbrook  :  Reed’s  English  Literature, 
Robbins’  Outlines  of  History,  Life  and  Letters  of  Rev. 
J.  0.  Andrew,  Mitchell’s  United  States.  These  books 
belonged  to  Miss  Westbrook’s  mother,  Mrs.  H.  S.  AVest- 
brook,  and  were  placed  in  the  Library  by  reason  of  this 
fact. 

Col.  Joseph  M.  Alorehead  :  Burk’s  History  of  Virginia, 
A^oL’  I.,  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation, 
Hening’s  Statutes  at  Large  of  Virginia,  1809.  Nine 
numbers  of  U.  N.  C.  3Iagazinc.  Ten  pamphlets. 

Miss  Pattie  Walker:  The  IleUenian  for  1897. 

Hon.  Jos.  A.  Waddell :  His  Annals  of  Augusta  county, 
A^irginia. 

Eugene  Holmes  Bean  :  Quips  and  Crams  for  1897. 

Jas.  W.  Albright:  Dixie  Primer,  AYrbal  Primer, 
College  Message  for  January,  1886. 

Miss  Annie  M.  Renn  :  Cash,  $1.00. 

H.  J.  Elam  :  Brock’s  R.  E.  Lee. 

J.  A.  Odell:  Life  and  Times  of  Addison  Coffin,  Dis¬ 
ruption  of  M.  E.  Church. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

CONTINUED  FROM  NOVEMBER. 

iiig  this  time  he  preached  and  taught.  His  influence 
seems  to  have  been  very  strong  and  wholesome  upon  a 
large  territory.  He  was  a  great  student  of  books  and 
men.  He  had  received  his  classical  and  theological 
training  under  Davies  ;  and  continued  to  spend  a  good 
deal  of  his  time  in  close  study  during  life.  His  scholar¬ 
ship  was  extensive  and  deep.  The  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  was  conferred  on  him  causa  honoris  by  Hampden- 
Sydney  College,  of  Virginia,  in  1787.^  During  this  year 
he  published,  through  the  press  in  Wilmington,  a  volume 
of  sermons.  He  also  prepared  a  Geography  for  Youth 
by  way  of  Question  and  Answer.  Foote  says  of  this 
work,  that  it  was  doubtless  superior  to  any  printed  work 
of  the  kind  in  those  times. ^  On  the  same  page  he  spates 
that  for  twelve  years  he  had  a  classical  school  in  Gran¬ 
ville  county  ;  and  that  a  part  of  this  time  it  was  at  a 
place  occupied  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Hunt  a  few  years  prior  to 
1846,  and  part  of  the  time  at  Williamsburgh.^ 

A  school  by  the  name  of  Granville  Hall  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  1779.  This  was  located  in  Granville  county, 
exactly  where  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  And  out. 
According  to  Martin’s  Collection  of  Private  Acts,  page  93, 
the  following  were  made  trustees  :  Governor  Richard 
Casw^ell,  Abner  Nash,  speaker  of  the  senate,  Thomas 
Benbury,  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  John  Penn, 
Rev.  George  Micklejohn,  Rev.  Henry  Patillo,  Thomas 
Person,  Edmund  Taylor,  John  Taylor,  Memucan  Hunt, 
Philemon  Hawkins,  Jr.,  How^ell  Lewis,  Robert  Lewis, 
Charles  Rush  Eaton,  John  Young,  and  Samuel  Smith. 
The}^  were  given  instructions  to  purchase  flve  hundred 
acres  of  land,  and  to  erect  suitable  buildings.^  Mr. 
Patillo  taught  in  this  school  for  some  time,  but  probably 

1.  Foote’s  Sketches,  p.  222;  Dr.  Smith  gives  the  date  as  1789. 

2,  Ibid,  p.  222. 

S.  Ibid,  p.  222. 

4.  Given  also  by  Smith,  p.  37. 
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was  not  the  first  teacher.  According  to  Foote,  page  218, 

he  did  not  move  to  Nutbrush  and  Grassy  Creek,  in  Gran- 

*/  * 

ville,  till  1780  ;  and  it  is  likely  that  he  was  not  connected 
with  the  school  in  their  bounds  before  he  became  the 
pastor.  However,  it  is  rather  certain  that  he  taught  in 
this  school  a  large  part  of  the  twelve  years  of  his  teach¬ 
ing  in  Granville  county.  Considering  the  prominence 
of  many  of  the  trustees,  one  would  be  led  to  believe 
that  this  was  another  famous  institution. 

He  lived  among  the  Regulators,  and  many  of  their 
meetings  wero  within  his  bounds  ;  Hillsboro  was  for  some 
time  the  Capital  of  the  State  and  the  center  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Regulators.^  Still  he,  like  Dr.  David  Caldwell, 
gave  his  life  to  educate  them  and  to  make  them  true  and 
loyal  citizens.  He,  nevertheless,  took  quite  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  politics.  In  1775  he  was  a  delegate 
from  Bute  county  (now  Warren  and  Franklin)  to  the  first 
Provincial  Congress  of  North  Carolina,  August  20th, 
1775,  in  Hillsboro.  He  was  selected  by  the  convention 
to  read  prayers  every  morning,  and  Rev.  Charles  Edward 
Taylor  every  evening.  Mr.  Patillo  was  made  chairman 
of  the  Congress  in  a  committee  of  the  whole,  when  the 
plan  of  the  General  Confederation  of  the  United 
Colonies  was  considered.^ 

Clio’s  nursery  and  science  hall. 

The  founder  of  these  schools,  was  Rev.  James  Hall, 
D.  D.,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  useful  characters 
in  the  early  history  of  the  State.  He  was  great  alike  in 
his  churches  and  schools  ;  and  moulded  and  shaped  the 
minds  and  characters  of  many  prominent  men .  His  in¬ 
fluence  was  so  great,  that  he  deserves  more  than  a  mere 
passing  notice.  He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  August 
22d,  1744,  of  Scotch-Irish  parents.  His  family  came 


1.  Martin,  Williamson,  Wheeler,  Caruthers  and  Moore. 

2.  Foote’s  Sketches,  pp.  217-218. 
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to  Nortli  Carolina  when  he  was  but  eight  years  of  age.^ 
They  settled  in  the  upper  part  of  Rowan  county,  which 
is  now  Iredell.  His  home  was  within  the  bounds  of  his 
congregation,  wdiich  he  served  during  his  whole  career 
of  thirty-eight  years.  ^  In  this  secluded  forest  he  grew 
up  under  the  kind  and  pious  care  of  his  parents,  and 
became  imbued  with  the  missionary  spirit,  and  the  desire 
to  give  his  life  to  truth  and  Christ.  He  was  twenty-six 
before  he  began  a  study  of  the  classics.  However,  when 
only  seventeen  he  became  deeply  interested  in  Geometry 
and  other  branches  of  mathematics,  and  this  with  the 
exact  sciences  were  through  life  his  favored  subjects. ^ 
He  took  his  college  education  at  Princeton,  where  he 
was  graduated  with  A.  B.  degree  in  1774,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one.  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  then  president,  and 
he  was  so  much  pleased  with  young  Hall  that  he  offered 
him  a  position  as  teacher  of  mathematics.  The  offer  was 
not  taken.  Mr.  Hall  had  already  determined  to  give  his 
life  to  the  benefit  and  advancement  of  his  adopted 
Colony,  North  Carolina.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Orange  about  1776.^  On  the  8th  of 
April,  1778,  he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  Fourth  Creek, 
Concord  and  Bethany.  These  united  congregations  ex¬ 
tended  from  South  Yadkin  to  the  Catawba,  and  even 
beyond  these  rivers.  He  served  these  until  1790,  when 
he  was  relieved  of  all  except  Bethany.  With  this  he 
continued  till  his  death,  July  25th,  1826.^ 

His  activity  during  the  Revolution  was  very  great. 
By  nature  and  education  he  was  strongly  in  favor  of 
American  Independence ;  and  he  gave  his  mind  and 
body  to  this  cause.  He  met  with  his  fellow-citizens  in 


1.  Foote’s  Sketches,  pp.  315-316. 

2.  Ibid.  j).  316. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  316. 

4.  Ibid,  pp.  322-323. 

5.  Ibid,  p.  324. 
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political  discussioDS  ;  he  gave  them  his  spirit  and  enthus¬ 
iasm,  and  increased  their  love  of  liberty  many  fold.  He 
was  indeed  the  military  parson  of  North  Carolina. 
When  Cornwallis  was  plundering  and  devastating  South 
Carolina,  he  enthused  his  flock  so  deeply  that  a  company 
of  cavalry  was  at  once  organized.  They  by  common 
consent  demanded  him  for  their  leader.  He,  though 
stronglv  opposed  to  leading  them  in  battle,  still  accepted 
the  command.  He  gave  great  courage  to  his  country¬ 
men,  and  served  them  well  as  leader  and  chaplain.^ 
When  the  war  was  over  and  his  country  had  won  its 
freedom,  he  went;  back  to  his  real  work — preaching  and 
teaching.  He  found  everything  in  a  deplorable  condition  ; 
morality  and  religious  zeal  had  declined  in  his  congrega¬ 
tion.  He  went  to  the  work  with  such  enthusiasm  and 
consecration  that  his  people  soon  became  deeply  interes¬ 
ted  in  religious  and  intellectual  aftairs.^  He  was  great 
as  a  preacher,  and  equally  great  as  a  teacher.^  It 
seems  that  he  set  on  foot  Clio’s  Nurserv  very  earlv  after 
he  was  installed  as  pastor.  Foote  says  in  this  connection 
that  Humphrey  Hunter  had  a  certiflcate,  stating  that 
he  was  a  pupil  of  this  school  from  August,  1778,  to  Octo¬ 
ber,  1779.^  The  institution  was  located  on  Snow  Creek, 
in  the  bounds  of  Bethany  congregation.  He  superin¬ 
tended  this  with  great  care.  In  it  many  men,  who 
afterwards  became  leaders  in  society,  church  and  politics, 
were  trained.  Among  these  were  :  Bev.  Richard  King, 
of  Tennessee,  of  the  greatest  ability  of  any  man  educated 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state  during  the  early  history  ; 
Dr.  Waddel,  of  South  Carolina;  Judges  Laurie,  Harris 
and  Smith.  ^ 

At  the  same  time  he  opened  at  his  own  home  The 

1.  Foote’s  Sketches,  pp.  ;{‘24-325. 

2.  Ibid.  p.  327. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  330. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  330. 

5.  Ibid.  p.  330. 
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Science  H<all.  Of  this  he  was  the  sole  teacher.  He 
purcliased  several  philosophical  apparatus,  and  made 
this  school  the  best  in  scientific  advantages  in  the  State. 
The  institution  was  kept  up  for  many  years,  and  with 
great  success  and  usefulness.  Andrew  Pickens,  Israel 
Pickens,  Governor  of  Alabama,  Hon.  Joseph  Pearson, 
Judge  Williams,  of  Tennessee,  are  a  few  of  the  many 
men  who  received  their  scientific  training  in  this  school.^ 
His  influence  in  leading  men  into  the  ministry  was  very 
strong.  He  had  such  great  talents  and  ability  of  in¬ 
structing  others,  such  deep  piety  and  soundness  of  theo¬ 
logy,  that  his  home  also  became  the  meeting  place  of  the 
prophets.  From  this  home  school  or  Science  Hall  came 
many  prominent  divines:  Revs.  Robert  Hall,  James 
McEwin  and  Daniel  Thatcher  ;  Francis  Cummins,  D.  D., 
and  John  Brown ,  D.  D.,  of  Georgia  ;  James  Blythe,  D.  D., 
of  Kentucky ;  J.  M.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  of  Rocky  River; 
Revs.  George  McWhorter,  James  Adams,  Thomas 
Price,  James  Mcllheney,  Thomas  Neely,  Andrew  Flinn, 
D.  D.,  of  South  Carolina;  John  Robinson,  D.  D.,  of 
Poplar  Tent;  Rev.  J.  Andrews,  of  Ohio;  Revs.  John 
and  James  Bowman,  and  Thomas  Hall,  of  Tennessee; 
Rev.  Joseph  D.  Kilpatrick  and  William  Barr,  D.  D.  In 
addition  to  his  work  as  a  pastor  and  teacher  in  this 
school,  he  did  much  for  the  intellectual  welfare  of  his 
congregation  by  establishing  a  circulating  library  among 
them,  and  by  organizing  and  encouraging  debating 
societies.  2  He  also  had  a  class  of  young  people  in 
Grammar,  which  met  every  Saturday.  For  their  use  he 
wrote  a  system  of  grammar.  At  first  manuscript  copies 
were  circulated  among  the  class,  but  afterwards  the  book 
was  published,  and  it  seems  that  it  had  an  extensive 
circulation.^  His  work  was  deeply  appreciated  far  and 


1.  Foote’s  Sketclies,  p.  B80. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  330. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  330. 
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wide.  He  also  received  many  honors  during  his  long 
life,  among  which  was  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  his 
alma  mater,  Nassau  Hall,^  and  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1810.^ 

ZION  PARNASSUS. 

> 

This  is  another  one  of  the  great  Presbyterian  academies, 
which  had  such  vast  influence  on  middle  and  western 
North  Carolina  during  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was 
organized  by  Rev.  Samuel  E.  McCorkle,  D,  D.,  about 
1785.^  He,  like  Dr.  Hall,  played  a  conspicuous  part, 
and  deserves  much  at  the  hands  of  the  writer  of  the 
church  and  educational  history  of  the  State.  He  was 
born  in  Lancaster  county,  near  Harris’s  Ferry,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  August  23d,  1740.  When  only  ten  years  of  age 
his  parents  came  to  North  Carolina  and  settled  in  the 
western  part  of  Rowan  county,  within  the  bounds  of 
Thyatira  congregation.  While  very  young  he  was  placed 
in  an  English  school  and  acquired  knowledge  so  rapidly 
that  soon  after  coming  to  this  State  he  was  employed  in 
a  free  school.  His  classical  training  for  college  was  re¬ 
ceived  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  David  Caldwell,  in 
Guillord.  From  here  he  went  to  Princeton,  where  he 
was  graduated  with  the  A.  B.  degree  in  1772. ^  He  re¬ 
ceived  license  to  preach  from  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  in  1774.  After  this  he  spent  two  years  in  Virginia, 
before  he  began  his  ministerial  life  in  North  Carolina. 
He  was  ordained  pastor  of  Thyatira  congregation  by  the 
Hanover  Presbytery,  August  2d,  1777.  This  was  the 
scene  of  his  great  energies  till  his  death,  June  21st,  1811.^ 
He  strove  hard  to  improve  his  charge  in  divine  and 

1.  Foote’s  Sketches,  p.  335. 

2.  General  Catalogue  of  University  of  North  Carolina,  p.  238. 

3.  Foote’s  Sketches,  p.  357. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  351. 

5.  Ibid.  p.  354. 
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human  knowledge.  He  had  greai}  native  ability,  and 
improved  and  increased  this  many  fold  by  close  study. 
He  was  a  striking  and  leading  character  in  a  large 
section  ;  and  his  influence  came  as  much  from  his  school 
as  from  his  pulpit. 

His  school  was  on  the  road  from  Statesville  to  Sails- 
bury  ;  it  was  at  his  home,  which  was  not  more  than  nine 
miles  from  Salisbury.  It  was  begun  as  a  classical  insti¬ 
tution,  but  he  soon  opened  in  connection  with  it  a  de¬ 
partment  for  preparing  teachers.  This  was  a  new  feature  ; 
and  its  results  seem  to  have  been  good.  He  gave  great 
assistance  in  the  way  of  free  tuition  to  poor  yet  worthy 
^mung  men  ;  also  helped  numbers  to  buy  books.  His 
discipline  was  of  a  higher  order  than  was  usual  ;  he 
cared  to  have  nobody  as  students  unless  they  had  good 
talents  and  a  strong  desire  to  work.^  Foote  says  that 
there  were  seven  graduates  in  the  first  class  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  and  that  six  of  these  had 
been  pupils  of  this  great  teacher.  ^  So  great  was  his 
reputation  for  sound  scholarship  and  strong  influence  in 
teaching  young  men  that  he  was  offered  the  first  Profes¬ 
sorship  in  the  University  of  the  State.  This  was  the  Chair 
of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  and  History  ;  and  it 
gave  the  occupant  the  power  of  a  joresiding  office.  He, 

•  e 

however,  did  not  accept  the  office  and  honor;  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  spend  his  life  as  a  pastor  and  instructor  of  the 
youth  of  his  congregation.^  Foote  says  on  page  358  of 
his  Sketches  :  ‘‘His  students  wers,  in  afterlife,  found  on 
the  bench,  in  the  Chair  of  State,  and  forty- five  of  them 
in  the  pulpit.”  Hon;  A.  Leazer  says:  “The  school  of 
Dr.  Samuel  E.  McCorkle  ....  could  have  flourished 
only  among  a  broad-minded,  public-spirited  people,  de¬ 
voted  to  true  learning.  Here  the  sturdy  youth  of  that 


1.  Foote’s  Sketches,  p.  5357. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  358. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  358. 
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day  found  thorough  training  in  Theology,  elaborate 
learning  in  the  Ancient  Classics,  profound  studies  in 
Mathematics,  a  less  extended  course  in  the  Natural 
Sciences,  and  even  then,  one  hundred  years  ago,  this 
great  pioneer  and  philosopher  taught  the  art  of  teaching, 
but  didn’t  call  it  pedagogics.  Dr.  McCorkle’s  school  was 
called  Zion-Parnassus,  indicating  his  idea  of  learning — 
the  combination  of  religion  and  polite  literature.”^  It 
seems  that  he  kept  up  this  school  till  his  death.  After 
that  it  went  down  for  a  while,  and  was  afterwards  re¬ 
opened  in  Salisbury.  Dr.  Smith  thinks  this  has  been 
continued  with  a  few  intermissions  to  the  present,  as  the 
Salisbury  High  School.^ 

SOME  OTHER  PRESBYTERIAN  SCHOOLS. 

There  were  several  other  schools  run  by  Presbyterians 
than  those  already  mentioned.  However,  in  most  cases 
very  little  can  be  found  out  about  them.  Foote  says  on 
page  179  of  his  Sketches  that  Pev.  William  Bingham 
came  from  Ireland  to  Wilmington,  and  began  a  classical 
school  there  about  1785  ;  and  in  his  teaching  he  was  very 
successful.  From  here  he  removed  to  Pittsboro,  Chat¬ 
ham  county,  and  established  the  real  Bingham  School, 
which  has  been  so  famous  in  the  cause  of  secondary  ed¬ 
ucation.  The  date  of  his  leaving  Wilmington  w-as  about 
1793.^  He  also  preached  in  Wilmington  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.^  He  continued  at  Pittsboro  till 
1801,  when  he  became  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in 
the  University  of  the  State.  He  resigned  this  place  in 
1805  and  re-opened  his  school  in  Orange  county.^  The 

1.  Semi  Centenary  Addresses,  1887,  p.  7. 

2.  History  of  Education  in  North  Carolina,  p.  39. 

3.  Wheeler’s  Reminiscences,  p.  336. 

4.  Foote’s  Sketches,  p.  179. 

5.  General  Catalogue  of  University  of  North  Carolina,  p.  79. 
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further  history  belongs  to  the  nineteenth  century  and 
will  be  considered  later. 

Rev.  Robert  Archibald,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  in  the 
class  of  1772,  became  pastor  of  Rocky  River  and  Poplar 
Tent  churches  about  1778.^  Soon  after  being  installed 
as  preacher,  he  began  a  classical  school  at  Poplar  Tent, 
Cabarrus  county.  It  seems  that  he  continued  at  this 
work  for  some  time,  and  that  he  had  great  influence  in 
his  community. 2  Rev.  James  Wallis  was  pastor  of  New 
Providence  from  1792  till  1819.  He  established  an 
academy  at  Providence  about  1792  ;  and  kept  a  classical 
school  in  it  for  many  years.  He  was  not  so  poor  that 
he  had  to  teach  for  a  living,  but  taught  for  the  sake  of 
his  countrymen,  and  especially  of  his  congregation.  His 
success  was  great.  He  was  for  some  years  a  member  of 
the  trustees  of  the  University  of  the  State,  and  had 
great  influence  generally.^  This,  as  well  as  the  school 
at  Poplar  Tent,  was  kept  up  for  a  long  time  during  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Rev.  David  Kerr,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
came  from  Ireland  to  become  the  first  regular  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Fayetteville.  He  was  among  the  best 
preachers  in  the  Presbytery  of  Orange  and  one  of  the 
finest  scholars  of  his  times.  He  began  his  regular  preach¬ 
ing  in  the  Courthouse  in  1791.  He  taught  school  at  the 
same  time.  The  trustees  paid  him  a  salary  of  four 
hundred  dollars  for  teaching  and  the  same  amount  for 
preaching.^  He  was  Professor,  of  Latin  and  Greek  in 
the  State  University  1794-1796.^  Dr.  Smith ^  and  others 
think  that  Fayetteville  has  had  an  academy  during  most 

1.  Foote’s  Sketches,  p.  482. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  482. 

y.  Ibid,  pp.  247-250. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  490. 

5.  General  Catalogue  of  University  of  North  Carolina,  p.  79. 

(5.  History  of  Education,  p.  39. 
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of  its  biscory  since  the  one  organized  by  Mr.  Kerr. 

LUTHERAN  AND  GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 

These  people,  as  has  already  been  said,  did  not  take 
a  very  live  interest  in  intellectual  pursuits  and  attain¬ 
ments.  They  belonged  to  the  agricultural  stage.  In 
consequence  of  their  lack  of  schools  and  teachers  they 
did  not  grow  rapidly,  nor  have  the}"  ever  had  a  very 
strong  influence  over  the  State  as  a  wliole.  However, 
they  have  been  a  pure  and  noble  people  ;  and  have  formed 
a  good  element  of  our  common  citizenship — the  middle 
classes.  Most  of  the  schools  that  they  did  have  were  run 
by  the  churches.  They  had  few  preachers  as  well  as  teach¬ 
ers  .  Rev.  G.  D.  Bernheim ,  on  page  154  of  his  History  of  the 
German  Settlements  and  Lutheran  Church  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  says  :  “Inasmuch  as  these  settlers  located 
themselves  so  gradually,  besides  being  divided  into  two 
denominations,  it  was  some  time  before  they  were  suf¬ 
ficiently  numerous  to  have  a  pastor  located  and  perma¬ 
nently  settled  among  them  ;  sermons  and  prayers  were 
usually  read  on  Sunday  by  their  German  school  teacher, 
and  whenever  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  regular 
administration  of  the  preached  word  and  sacraments, 
which  was  seldom,  it  was  afforded  them  by  some  self- 
appointed  missionary,  whilst  their  school-teacher  usually 
buried  their  dead  with  an  appropriate  ceremony  from  the 
liturgy,  and,  in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  baptized  their 
children.”  They  have  been  very  slow  to  make  changes  ; 
their  progress  has  been  very  conservative.  However, 
they  have  avoided  many  of  the  vices  and  immoralities 
into  which  others  have  gotten  so  deeply.  They  had  paro¬ 
chial  schools  whenever  a  teacher  could  be  obtained.  In 
these  schools  the  catechism  and  other  departments  of 
rudimentary  knowledge  were  taught.  The  Bible  was,  as 
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a  rule,  the  text-book  in  reading. ^  They  had  most  of 
their  religious  services  in  the  German  language,  and 
this  was  for  some  time  the  only  language  taught  in  their 
schools.  They  at  first  strongjy  opposed  the  introduction 
of  the  English  language  ;  and  this  custom  made  them 
more  exclusive  and  retarded  their  growth  in  the  way  of 
churches  and  schools. ^ 

Their  settlements  in  middle  North  Carolina  were  made 
in  the  main  by  emigrants  from  Pennsylvania,  who  came 
from  1750  to  1770.^  Perhaps  the  first  church  organized 
in  this  State  by  the  Germans  and  Lutherans  was  at 
Salisbury.  TJie  movement  was  begun  in  1768,^  and  by 
1772®  they  were  wanting  a  preacher  and  a  teacher.  Their 
church  known  by  the  name  of  Hickory  Church  was  the 
first  of  any  denomination  in  Salisbury.  When  the  con¬ 
gregation,  at  first  composed  of  both  Germans  and  Luther¬ 
ans,  was  organized  there  was  no  preacher  to  lead  them 
in  the  ways  of  Christ ;  and  in  order  to  supply  this  want 
they  were  compelled  to  send  to  Europe.  During  the  time 
of  the  organization  of  this  church  in  Salisbury,  there  w^ere 
a  few  other  congregations  in  Rowan  and  in  that  part  of 
Mecklenburg,  which  is  now  Cabarrus  county.  In  1772 
Christopher  Rintelmann,  of  Organ  Church  in  Rowan 
county,  and  Christopher  Layrle,  of  St.  John’s  Church 
in  Mecklenburg,  were  sent  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  ministers  and  teachers.  They  applied  to  the 
Consistory  Council  of  Hanover,  Germany.®  They 
brought  back  with  them  Rev.  Adolph  Nussman  as  pas¬ 
tor  and  Mr.  Gottfried  Arndt  as  teacher.  They  arrived  in 
North  Carolina  in  1773.'^ 

1.  Bernheim,  p.  187. 

2.  Ibid,  p,  188. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  253. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  241. 

5.  Ibid,  p.  256. 

6.  Ibid.  p.  250. 

7.  Ibid,  p.  257. 
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Mr.  Nussman  at  once  became  the  pastor  of  Hickory 
Church  ill  Salisbury.  He  remained  here  but  a  year; 
then  removed  to  Hutch  Creek  Church,  now  known  as 
St.  John’s  Lutheran  Chu]*ch,  in  Cabarrus  county.^  Dur¬ 
ing  his  pastorate  some  dissension  arose  between  the  two 

denominations.  The  Lutherans  withdrew  and  built 

> 

Organ  Church  ;  and  the  German  Reformed  organized 
Grace  Church.^  After  Mr.  Nussman  left  Salisbury  the 
newly  organized  congregation  known  as  Organ  Church 
asked  Mr.  Arndt,  who  liad  been  their  teacher  for  a  year, 
to  become  their  pastor.  He  was  sent  to  be  ordained  to 
the  office  of  the  ministry  in  1773.  He  served  them  in 
the  capacity  of  preacher  and  pastor  till  1786,  when 
he  went  to  Lincoln  county,  along  the  Catawba  river. 
He  was  the  real  founder  of  the  Lutheran  Church  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Catawba,  and  was  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  forces  in  his  whole  church.  When  at  Salisbury  he 
had  influenced  all  hhe  territory  of  Davie,  Iredell  and 
Davidson  counties.^  The  writer  has  not  been  able  to 
find  out  for  certain  whether  Mr.  Arndt  continued  to  teach 
after  his  ordination  in  1775  or  not,  though  he  rather 
thinks  he  did. 

There  is  some  record  of  other  school-teachers  among 
these  denominations  in  other  counties,  though  very  little 
except  the  names  in  a  few  cases  has  been  found  out. 
The  first  church  edifice  of  the  Dutch  Buffalo  congrega¬ 
tion  (aftewards  St.  John’s  Lutheran  Church)  in  Meck¬ 
lenburg  was  used  for  the  double  purpose  of  sanctuary 
and  school-house.^  Wliether  Mr.  Nussman  was  also 
the  teacher  at  any  time  during  his  pastorate  cannot  be 
found  out.  At  any  rate,  he  was  not  during  the  first  part. 
According  to  the  record  of  this  Church  Mr.  Friesland 

1.  Bernheim,  p.  242, 

2.  Ibid,  p.  245. 
iJ.  Ibid,  p.  246, 

4.  Ibid,  p.  261. 
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became  their  teacher  almost  at  the  same  time  that  Mr. 
Nussman  was  ordained  pastor.^  In  accordance  witli  the 
Constitution  adopted  by  this  Church  about  1780,  the 
pastor  and  teacher  were  to  be  supported  by  the  members  ; 
and  the  members  had  to  bind  themselves  to  a  definite 
amount  of  salary  before  the  services  of  either  minister  or 

ty 

teacher  could  be  secured.  Bernheim,  in  referring  to 
this,  says,  on  page  252  of  his  history:  ‘‘A  portion  of 
the  school-teacher’s  salary  consisted  in  the  use  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  good  land,  which  the  members  were  to 
cultivate  for  him,  and  also  to  gather  the  grain,  hay,  &c., 
into  his  barn,  when  the  proper  time  aridved.”  Mr. 
Nussman,  while  pastor  of  St.  John’s  Lutheran,  made 
many  journeys  into  Davidson,  Guilford,  Orange,  Stokes 
and  Forsyth  counties;^  and  as  a  result  a  good  many 
churches  were  established  within  this  large  territory. 
It  is  also  very  probable  that  schools  were  begun  in 
several  of  these  communities.  According  to  Caruthers, 
a  Rev.  Mr.  Beuthahn,  of  the  German  Reformed  Church, 
organized  some  congregations  in  Guilford  and  Orange. 
He  also  taught  a  German  school  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  Guilford.  This  was  his  principal  means  of  support. ^ 
As  to  how  long  he  taught  here  there  is  no  record.  He 
began  teaching  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Nussman  made 
his  missionary  journeys. 

early  METHODISM  AND  COKESBURY  SCHOOL; 

The  people  called  Methodists  were  few  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  until  after  the  Revolution.  In  1773  no  regularly 
organized  church  was  in  existence  in  America.  At  this 
time  there  were  only  one  thousand,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  members  of  the  society,  and  ten  preachers.  None 


1.  Bernheim,  p.  2-51*. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  260. 

8.  Ibid,  p,  262. 
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of  these  were  from  North  Carolina.^  However,  by  1785 
there  were  eighteen  thousand  members,  of  which  number 
about  four  thousand  were  from  this  State  ;  and  to  supply 
this  whole  flock  there  were  one  hundred  and  four  minis¬ 
ters.^  It  is  claimed  that  the  work  was  divided  into  fifty- 
two  circuits,  of  which  twelve  were  in  North  Carolina.* 
In  the  minutes  for  17&3  fifty-one  thousand,  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixteen  whites,  and  sixteen  thousand,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-seven  negroes,  were  reported;  and  to 
lead  this  flock  there  were  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
preachers.^  In  this  rapid  growth  North  Carolina  had 
its  share. 

The  first  Methodist  pi’eacher  to  reach  this  State  was 
Rev.  Joseph  Pilmoor.  He  made  a  preaching  tour  from 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  through  eastern  North  and  South 
Carolina,  as  far  south  as  Savannah,  Georgia;  and  this 
journey  was  made  during  the  year  1772.  He,  however, 
did  not  organize  a  society  here  ;  Rev.  Robert  Williams 
lias  the  honor  of  organizing  the  first  society  within  the 
bounds  of  our  State. ^  His  regular  field  of  work  was  in 
Virginia,  but  he  came  across  the  boundary  line  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  preached  and  organized  societies  along  the 
Roanoke  river.  The  first  circuit  in  this  State  was  not 
formed  until  three  years  later.  At  the  Baltimore  Con¬ 
ference,  May  21st,  1776,  the  North  Carolina  Circuit  was 
set  apart ;  and  Revs.  Edward  Drumgoole,  Francis  Poyth- 
ress  and  Isham  Tatum  were  ordained  as  preachers  of 
the  charge.'^  At  the  same  time  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  members  were  reported  from  this  circuit.^  In  the 

1.  Minutes  of  the  General  Conferences,  Vol.  I.,  p.  5. 

2.  Ibid,  Vol.  I.,  p.  24. 

3.  Centennial  of  Methodism  in  North  Carolina,  pp.  58-1)9, 

4.  Minutes  of  the  General  Conferences,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  51-52. 

5.  Moore’s  Pioneers  of  Methodism  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  p.  44 ;  R.  H. 
Willis-Thesis  at  Trinity  College,  June,  1893. 
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minutes  for  the  same  year  Pittsylvania  Circuit,  with  one 
hundred  members,  is  found.  This  circuit  was  partly  in 
Virginia  and  partly  in  North  Carolina.  It  was  by  Rev. 
Isaac  Rollins,  preacher  of  this  charge,  that  Methodism 
was  first  preached  in  the  western  part  of  this  State. ^ 
From  1776  to  1781  the  Yadkin  section  was  included  in 
Pittsylvania  Circuit. ^  In  1781  Yadkin  is  reported  with 
twenty-one  members;^  and  in  1782  Yadkin  and  Pittsyl¬ 
vania  were  reported  together  with  four  hundred  and 
ninetv-one  members.^  At  this  same  conference  three 

t/ 

preachers  were  reported  from  Yadkin :  Revs.  John 
Cooper,  Enoch  Matson  and  George  Kimble.^  It  may 
seem  that  more  has  been  spoken  of  Yadkin  than  its  im¬ 
portance  deserves.  However,  it  has  been  given  to  show 
under  what  conditions  Cokesbury  school  had  its  begin¬ 
ning  and  history. 

Bishop  Asbury,  the  great  organizer  of  the  church, 
came  to  North  Carolina  during  the  year  1780.  He 
travelled  and  pi*eached  through  Halifax,  Warren,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Wake,  Granville,  Chatham,  Orange  and  Cumber¬ 
land  counties.®  He  says  that  he  found  the  people  for 
the  most  part  ignorant  and  hard  to  influence  by  his 
preaching.  However,  he  saw  some  evidences  of  real 
true  life  among  a  few  of  them.'^  When  he  made  another 
journey  in  1794,  he  found  a  good  many  changes;  there 
had  been  considerable  growth  in  the  number  and  strength 
of  the  preachers  and  members.  This  time  he  visited 
the  western  part  of  the  State.  In  his  Journal  (1852), 
Vol.  II.,  on  page  224,  is  found,  under  the  date  Wednes¬ 
day,  April  2d,  1794,  this  entry  ;  “Came  to  E.’s  meeting- 

1.  Centennial  of  Methodism  in  North  Carolina,  p.  5L 
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house,  near  Hunting  Creek,  in  Surry  county:  here  I 
met  with  some  old  disciples  from  Maryland,  Delaware, 
and  Virginia,  who  have  known  me  for  these  twenty-two 
years.  Our  meeting  was  attended  with  mutual  pleasure  ; 
my  soul  enjoyed  much  sweetness  with  these  people. 
There  has  been  some  trouble  amongst  them,  but  I  know 
God  is  with  them.  H  was  secretly  led  to  treat  on  sancti¬ 
fication  at  W.’s;  and  if  the  Lord  will  help  me,  I  am 
resolved  to  speak  more  on  this  blessed  doctrine.  After 
preaching,  I  came  to  Cokesbury  school,  at  Hardy  Jones  • 
it  is  twenty  feet  square,  two  stories  high,  well  set  out 
with  doors  and  windows;  thisGiouse  is  not  too  large,  as 
some  others  are  ;  it  stands  on  a  beautiful  eminence,  and 
overlooks  the  lowlands,  and  river  Yadkin.” 

Cokesbury  school  in  North  Carolina  was  named  after 
Cokesbury  College  at  Abingdon,  Maryland.  Maryland 
was  thn  real  cradle  of  Methodism  in  America  ;  and  the 
first  Methodist  college  in  the  world  was  Cokesbury. 
This  was  begun  in  1784,  and  continued  till  1796  with 
one  short  interruption  .  The  name  was  made  in  honor 
of  the  first  two  bishops — Coke  and  Asbury.^  This  little 
school  in  North  Carolina  was  begun  about  1793.  It  is 
the  oldest  Methodist  institution  in  the  State,  and  the 
second  oldest  in  the  world.  According  to  Asbury,  who 
made  another  visit  to  this  section  in  1799,  the  school 
was  of  a  short  life.  On  page  427  of  his  Journal  (1852)  , 
Vol.  II.,  under  the  date  of  October  12th,  1799,  he  says 
that  the  academical  school-house  was  used  for  a  house 
of  God.  The  first  teacher — perhaps  only  one — was  Rev. 
James  Parks.  It  seems  that  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Conference  to  work  here  as  early  as  1793.  In  the  min¬ 
utes  of  1794  he  is  assigned  to  Cokesbury  School.^  He 
married  the  daughter  of  Hardy  Jones  ;  and  as  was  the 


1.  Steiner’s  History  of  Education  in  Maryland,  pp.  221)-245. 
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custom  ot  that  time  when  ministers  married  located 
there.  Mr.  Parks  seems  to  have  been  a  good  preacher. ^ 
What  success  came  to  him  in  the  school-room  the  writer 
can  not  say  ;  nor  has  he  any  idea  of  what  the  course  of 
studies  was.  Rev.  W.  L.  Grissom,  who  had  pastoral 
work  on  the  Mocksville  Circuit,  in  this  section,  1889  and 
1890,  and  who  took  the  time  to  look  up  the  history  and 
exact  location  of  this  school,  tells  the  writer  that  Rev. 
M.  H.  Moore  once  had  in  his  possession  a  Greek  Gram¬ 
mar  with  writing  on  the  fly  leaf  as  follows  :  ‘^Cokesbury 
School,  Rowan  county.  North  Carolina.”  To  this  was 
added  a  name  and  date.  From  this  and  a  few  other  evi¬ 
dences,  one  might  judge  that  it  was  a  classical  school 
in  which  Greek,  Latin  and  Mathematics  were  taught. 
The  school  was  located  in  what  was  then  a  part  of 
Rowan  county,  but  now  Davie  ;  Davie  was  not  formed 
until  1836.^  Asbury  says,  as  has  been  quoted,  that  it 
was  at  the  home  of  Hardy  Jones.  Mr.  Grissom  has 
looked  up  the  old  home-placo  of  Hardy  Jones,  and  says 
that  there  is  within  a  hundred  yards  an  eminence,  from 
which  can  be  had  a  flne  view  of  the  Yadkin  river  and 
its  lowlands.  His  description  corresponds  exactly  with 
Asbury’s  ;  and  he  obtained  from  the  oldest  citizens  of 
that  section  direct  testimony  as  to  where  Hardy  Jones 
lived.  The  place  now  belongs  to  the  family  of  Mr.  W. 
A.  Bailey.^ 

SOME  INCORPORATED  SCHOOLS. 

Very  little  more  than  the  names,  location  and  date  of 
incorporation  of  these  is  known.  The  writer  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  make  the  list  fairly  complete:  Smith’s 
Academy,  Edenton,  Chowan  county,  1782;  Morgan 
Academy,  Burke  county,  1783;  Davidson  Academy, 

1.  Grissom’s  History  of  Methodism  in  Davie  County,  p.  12. 

2.  Wheeler’s  Historical  Sketches,  Vol.  II.,  p.  187. 

8.  Grissom’s  History  of  Methodism  in  Davie  County,  pp.  11-12. 
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Davidson  county,  1785 ;  Kinston  Academy,  Dobbs 
county,  1785;  Grove  Academy,  Duplin  county,  1785; 
Warrenton  Academy,  Warren  county,  1786;  Franklin 
Academy,  Franklin  county,  1786;  Pitt  Academy,  Mar- 
tinborough,  Pitt  county,  1786;  Pittsborougb  Academy, 
Chatham  county,  1786  ;  Richmond  Academy,  Richmond 
county,  1788;  Currituck  Seminary,  Currituck  county, 
1789  ;  Onslow  Academy,  Onslow^  county,  1791 ;  Lumber 
ton  Academy,  Robeson  count}^,  1791;  Stokes  Seminary, 
Wadesborough,  Anson  county,  1791 ;  Tarborough  Aca¬ 
demy,  Edgecombe  county,  1793;  Murfreesborough 
Academy,  Hertford  county,  1794;  Stokes  Seminary, 
Henderson,  Montgomery  county,  1797 ;  Raft  Swamp 
Seminary,  Robeson  county,  1797 ;  Bladen  Academy, 
Elizabeth,  Bladen  county,  1797  ;  Salisbury  Seminary, 
Rowan  county,  1798;  Smithville  Academy,  Brunswick 
county,  1798;  Unity  Meeting-House  Academy,  Ran¬ 
dolph  count}^,  1798;  Adams  Creek  Academy,  Craven 
county,  1798;  Fayetteville  Seminary,  Cumberland 
county,  1799  ;  William  Peasley  Academy,  Moore  county, 
1799.1 

From  the  number  of  academies  in  ot)eration  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  one  would 
judge  that  there  was  a  more  general  awakening  on  edu¬ 
cational  matters  than  had  ever  taken  place  in  the  State. 
As  was  stated  in  the  early  part  of  this  sketch,  by  the 
close  of  the  century  North  Carolina  had  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  inhabitants.  Though  the  tyranny  of  the 
royal  rule  and  the  War  of  the  Revolution  had  hindered 
growth  at  all  times,  still  this  State  had,  upon  the  whole, 
made  steady  progress  from  1750  to  1800.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  began  its  career  in  1795  ;  and  along  with  this  were 

1.  Martin’s  Collection  of  Private  Acts  (1804),  Vol.  I.,  p.  405  for  1785,  pp.  428-429  for 
1786,  p.  455  for  1788;  Vol.  II.,  p.  42  for  1791,  p.  51  for  1793,  p.  G9  for  1794.  p.  102  for  1796, 
p.  112  for  1797,  p.  131  for  1798,  p.  147  for  1799,  A  large  number  of  these  are  given  by 
Dr.  Smith. 
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a  number  of  excellent  academies,  the  most  of  which 
have  been  described  or  named,  to  fight  ignorance.  Rev. 
W.  Winterbotham,  who  published  a  four  volume  work 
on  View  of  the  United  States  of  America”  in  1796, 
says:  ‘‘There  is  a  very  good  academy  at  Warrenton  ; 
another  at  Williamsborough,  in  Granville,  and  three  or 
four  others  in  the  State  of  considerable  note.”  ^  He 
made  this  statement  in  connection  with  a  description  of 
the  University. 

Foote,  in  speaking  of  the  conditions  under  which 
President  Joseph  Caldwell,  of  the  University,  had  to 
struggle,  when  he  began  his  work  with  that  infant  insti¬ 
tution  in  1796,  says:  “There  were  in  operation  in  the 
State,  particularly  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  some  acad¬ 
emies  of  high  merit  and  established  reputation.  The 
embryo  University,  without  apparatus  and  without  a 
competent  number  of  teachers  to  perform  the  labors  of 
the  University,  could,  after  all  the  patronage  of  the 
State,  offer  little  to  draw  students  from  these  established, 

well  known  schools,  to  come  to  Chapel  Hill . 

There  was  the  school  of  David  Caldwell,  in  Guilford,  in 
active  operation,  sending  out  its  pupils  to  be  divines, 
physicians  and  lawyers,  and  ultimately  professors  in 
institutions  and  judges  of  the  courts  ;  the  public  were 
not  sure  that  Joseph  Caldwell  could  equal,  much  less 
excell  him.  And  there  was  the  academv  of  Dr.  McCorkle, 
one  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  a  man  of  literature  and 
reading,  kept  in  the  bounds  of  Thyatira  congregation, 
near  to  Salisbury.  And  a  little  further  on  was  the 
school  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wallis,  at  Providence,  twelve  miles 
from  Charlotte,  a  man  of  logical  mind,  connected  with 
a  vehement  spirit,  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  And  next  the  school  in  Bethany,  Iredell 
county,  under  the  direction  of  the  well  known  servant 


1.  W  interbotham’s  A  View  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Vol.  III.,  p.  214. 
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of  God,  the  Rev.  Capt.  James  Hall,  D.  D.,  the  soldier  of 
the  Revolution,  and  the  leading  domestic  missionary  of 
the  South.  Next,  the  school  at  Rocky  river,  from  which 

many  excellent  men  came . To  these  add  the 

public  schools  of  Charlotte,  Mecklenburg,  which  occu¬ 
pied  the  place  of  Liberty  Hall  and  Queen’s  Museum  ; 
the  academy  in  Duplin,  which  has  been  more  or  less 
flourishing;  Science  Hall,  near  Hillsborough;  Warren- 
ton  Academy,  under  Mr.  George,  who,  with  Bingham 
and  Kerr,  were  graduates  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ; 
Granville  Hall,  and  the  academies  in  Edenton,  New- 
bern  and  Onslow.”^ 

However,  there  was  a  great  amount  of  ignorance  still. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  from  1750  to  1775  hardly  one- 
tliird  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  could  even  read  ; 
and  that  many  of  this  number  who  could  read  could  not 
write  their  own  names  with  legibility.  Prom  1775  to 
1800  about  one-half  of  the  people  obtained  what  was  then 
called  a  fair  English  education — “to  read,  write  and 
cipher  as  far  as  the  rule  of  three.’  ’  ^  There  had  been  a  good 
many  fine  academies,  but  these  could  not  reach  very 
many  ;  and  these  had  as  a  rule  educated  members  of  the 
churches  under  whose  influence  they  existed.  Those  who 
did  not  belong  to  these  churches  were  left  out  of  the 
consideration  of  educational  affairs.  Of  necessity  the 
Church  had  too  much  to  do  for  her  own  members  to 
spend  any  time  with  those  outside  her  bounds.  Those 
were  days  of  teaching  among  their  own  flocks,  not  a 
time  of  missionary  activity  among  the  unbelievers  about 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  churches,  for  the  most  part,  cared  little  for  the  cul¬ 
ture  and  advantages  of  an  education.  These  academies, 

1.  Foote’s  Sketches,  p.  543. 

2.  University  Magazine,  Nov.  1860.  p,  222 — The  County  of  Caswell  in  1810  by  Bart¬ 
lett  Yancy,  first  published  in  Raleigh  Star,  August,  1810.  This  is  also  given  by  Dr. 
Smith. 
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individual  and  separated  as  they  were,  made  education 
exclusive  and  confined  to  the  few.  There  was  conse¬ 
quently  a  great  need  for  a  school  to  unify  these  and  to 
reach  the  class  outside  of  the  church,  hence  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  University.  However,  upon  the  whole  North 
Carolina  had  done  a  great  deal  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  had  begun  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
with  almost  nothing  but  a  wild  soil ;  it  had  very  few  in¬ 
habitants  then,  but  at  the  end  almost  a  half  million; 
institutions,  both  political  and  educational,  were  born 
and  partly  matured.  It  gave  over  to  the  nineteenth 
century  a  good  heritage  for  those  times  and  in  such  a 
new  country.  Most  of  the  causes  that  have  shaped  our 
social,  political,  religious  and  intellectual  forms  to  the 
present  time,  originated  in  the  century  that  has  preceded 
ours.  Many  North  Carolinians  were  ignorant,  unap¬ 
preciative  and  slow  then  ;  and  many  are  still,  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteen  century,  in  the  same  condition. 
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Chapter  II. — Schools  from  1800  to  1835. 


'^several  academies. 

With  the  birtli  of  the  University  the  famous  classical 
schools  of  North  Carolina  began  their  decline.  However, 
many  of  these  were  kept  up  for  many  yeai*s  during  the 
first  part  of  this  century  ;  and  some  still  exist,  though 
they  have  had  for  the  most  part  a  few  interruptions. 
Among  those  already  treated  that  had  part  of  their  life 
in  this  period  are  :  Gi’anville  Hall,  which  began  the  last 
year  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  Caldwell’s  School  in 
Guilford,  kept  up  till  old  age  told  too  heavily  upon  him, 
perhaps  for  more  than  fifteen  years  after  this  century 
came  in  ;  Clio’s  Nursery  and  Science  Hall,  run  till  about 
1835,  when  it  gave  place  to  Davidson  College  ;  Zion- 
Parnassus  v/as  in  operation  by  Dr.  McCorkle  till  1811, 
and  with  a  few  intermissions  it  has  been  kept  up  till  the 
present  in  the  Salisbury  High  School ;  the  academies  of 
Newbern  and  Edenton ,  which  still  exist ;  Liberty  Hall, 
run  as  an  academy  for  many  years  after  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  by  Dr.  Henderson  ;  Bingham  School,  the 
oldest  and  most  famous  high  school  in  the  State  ;  and  a 
good  many  of  those  merely  named  under  some  incorpo¬ 
rated  school. 

Rev.  James  Wallis  has  only  been  mentioned  ;  and  de¬ 
serves  a  further  consideration.  His  school  in  New 
Providence  congregation  was  noted  for  many  years,  and 
it  belongs  almost  altogether  to  this  period.  He  was  born 
in  Sugar  Creek  in  1762  ;  was  educated  at  Liberty  Hall 
and  at  Mount  Zion  College  at  Winnsborough,  South 
Carolina.  In  1792  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  New 
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Providence  charged  and  remained  here  till  his  death  in 
1819.2  He  lived  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Charlotte 
on  one  of  the  roads  leading  to  Camden,^  and  here  he 
taught  his  school.  According  to  Foote  he  was  ver}^  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  teaching  as  well  as  in  his  ministry  ;  he  was 
a  trustee  of  the  University  for  some  time.  He  did  not 
need  to  teach  for  a  living,  but  from  the  duty  he  owed 
his  charge  and  his  fellow-men.  He  seems  to  have  kept 
up  this  school  almost  till  his  death,  and  it  was  run  for 
several  years  afterwards  by  different  teachers.^ 

Rev.  John  Robinson  had  another  noted  school  about 
the  same  time  as  Mr.  Wallis.  He  was  born  in  1768, 
near  Charlotte  U  was  educated  by  Mr.  Archibald  of 
Poplar  Tent,  and  took  his  A.  B.  degree  from  Mount 
Zion  College.^  His  influence  was  great  in  religious  and 
intellectual  growth.  Foote  says  on  page  446  of  his 
Sketches  that  the  University  conferred  the  D.  D.  degree 
upon  him.  The  writer  finds  that  A.  M.  was  conferred  in 
1810,  when  the  same  degree  was  granted  to  Revs.  James 
Wallis  and  John  McKamie  Wilson  ;  also  that  D.  D.  was 
conferred  upon  Revs.  John  Robertson  (the  same  as  John 
Robinson)  and  John  McKamie  Wilson  in  1829. He 
was  ordained  in  1793,  and  was  assigned  the  field  first 
occupied  by  Rev.  Hugh  McAden.  In  1800  he  moved  to 
Fayetteville  and  became  the  resident  minister  of  that 
church.  The  salary  wms  so  small  and  the  youth  so  igno¬ 
rant  that  he  opened  a  classical  school.  He  found  the 
duties  of  both  preacher  and  teacher  too  heavy,  and  in 
1801  went  to  Poplar  Tent,  not  far  from  Charlotte.  He 
was  with  this  church  for  about  four  years,  and  was  their 

1.  Foote’s  Sketches,  p.  247. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  250. 

3.  Ibid,  pp.  244. 

4.  Ibid,  p,  250. 

6.  Ibid,  p,  445. 

0.  Ibid,  p,  446. 

7.  General  Catalogue  of  University  of  North  Carolina,  p.  238. 
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teacher  also.  In  1896,  he  went  back  to  Fayetteville 
again  to  teach  and  preach  for  three  more  years  ;  and 
again  in  1818  came  back  to  Poplar  Tent  to  spend  the 
remaining  part  of  his  life,  which  ended  in  1843.^  He 
was  very  successful  as  a  teacher  in  both  places,  especial¬ 
ly  at  Poplar  Tent.  It  is  stated  by  Foote  that  many 
leading  men  were  educated  under  liim  there.  His  force, 
precision  and  kindness  made  a  deep  mark.  In  addition 
to  his  own  school,  he  made  every  effort  to  promote  sacred 
learning.  He  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  building 
and  organizing  of  Davidson  College,  and  was  chosen 
one  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  several  years.  ^ 

Pev.  John  McKamie  Wilson  (also  written  MaKemie) 
was  another  great  educational  power,  especially  among 
the  Presbyterians,  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  century. 
He  was  born  six  miles  from  Charlotte,  within  the  bounds 
of  Sugar  Creek  congregation,  1769  educated  at  Liberty 
Hall  and  at  Hampden-Sydney  College,  Virginia.  He 
was  given  his  first  work  in  Burke  county,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  from  1795  to  1801.  At  this  time  he  came  to 
Rocky  River,  where  he  spent  his  life.'^  In  1812  he 
opened  an  academy  about  four  miles  from  his  home.  He 
taught  in  this  till  1824.  His  school  was  very  prosperous. 
A  large  number  of  his  pupils  entered  public  life.  It  is 
stated  by  Foote  that  twenty. five  became  preachers  :  Revs. 
James  Morrison,  N.  R.  Morgan,  Thomas  Alexander, 
John  Silliman,  John  M.  Erwin,  Robert  King,  James  B. 
Stafford,  R.  H.  Morrison,  Elam  J.  Morrison,  Hugh 
Wilson,  Samuel  L.  Watson,  Thomas  Davis,  Cyrus  John¬ 
ston,  Henry  N.  Pharr,  J.  LeRoy  Davies,  William  B. 
Davies,  C.  LeRoy  Boyd,  James  Stafford,  Alexander 

1.  Foote's  Sketches,  p.  447. 

2.  Ihid,  p,  450. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  476. 

4.  Ibid,  pp.  478-479. 
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RICHARD  in. 


•‘Little  of  stature,  ill-featured  of  limbs,  orook-backed, 
his  left  shoulder  much  higher  than  his  right,  hard- 
favored  of  visage  ;  malicious,  wrathful,  and  envious  ; 
lowly  of  countenance,  and  arrogant  of  heart.’’ 

Altho’  these  words  are  very  hard  and  cruel,  yet  they 
do  not,  in  the  least  degree,  blacken  the  hideous  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  as  Shakspere  presents 
him  in  the  traged}^  of  Richard  III.  He  is  every  inch  a 
villain.  There  is  no  quality  which  redeems  his  hardened 
nature  from  absolute  depravity.  His  small  face  bears 
deep  marks  of  malice  ;  fraud  and  cunning  gleam  from 
his  evil  eyes.  When  musing  he  bites  and  chews  his 
lower  lips,  thus  indicating  that  his  fierce  nature  is  always 
restless  and  ill  at  ease.  Even  the  dogs  are  uneasy  in 
his  presence,  for  he  says:  “Dogs  bark  at  me  as  I  halt 
by  them.’  ’ 

Of  his  own  appearance  he  says:  “I  am  not  shaped 
for  sportive  tricks,  nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  look¬ 
ing-glass  ;  I  that  am  rudely  stamped  and  want  love’s 

majesty . cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling 

nature.” 

In  these  words  we  have  a  statement,  by  Richard  him¬ 
self,  of  the  reason  for  his  future  course  in  villainy  :  “I 
have  no  delight  to  pass  away  time  ;  since  I  cannot  prove 
a  lover  ....  I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain.” 
And  he  allows  nothing  to  come  between  him  and  his 
purpose. 

“To  succeed  by  wrong,  to  rise  by  crime,  to  grow  great 
by  inverting  the  moral  order  of  things  is,  in  his  view, 
the  highest  proof  of  his  genius  and  skill.  Taunts  and 
scoffs  being  especially  offensive  to  him,  he  is  fond  ot 
using  them  to  make  his  power  felt.” 

He  determined  to  kill  his  l)rother,  Clarence,  and 
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glories  in  the  thought  of  it:  “I  do  love  thee  so,  that  I 
will  shortly  send  thy  soul  to  Heaven,  if  Heaven  will 
take  the  present  at  our  hands.” 

The  atrocious  conduct  of  Richard  is  wholly  without 
cause.  He  does  not  wreak  vengeance  on  his  victims  for 
any  wrong  tlTey  have  inflicted  on  him,  but  simply  that 
he  may  gain  power,  and  therefore  be  better  able  to  be 
a  villain  to  his  heart’s  content.  He  does  not  reason 
within  himself  thac  his  actions  are  not  wrong,  nor  does 
he  try  to  excuse  them,  but  rather,  he  glories  in  his  vil¬ 
lainy.  The  woi’se  he  knows  himself  to  be,  the  higher 
he  stands  in  his  own  esteem.  Hatred  is  not  his  motive 
for  the  murders  he  causes  to  be  committed,  but  his  “star 
of  hope”  is  the  throne,  and,  witli  greediness,  he  crushes 
everything  which  hinders  in  the  least,  his  progress. 

Ambition  is  an  essential  element  in  the  character  of 
every  one,  but  it  should  not  be  carried  to  the  extent  of 
disturbing  the  rights  of  others.  Richard  is  not  only  aim¬ 
ing  for  the  throne  of  England,  but,  in  order  to  secure  a 
portion  of  the  vast  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  he 
aspires  to  the  hand  of  his  daughter. 

The  rays  of  Richard’s  character  focus  in  this  wooing 
of  Lady  Anne.  He  shows  himself  to  be  utterly  devoid  of 
every  sentiment  of  honor.  Altho’  he  is  the  murderer 
of  her  father,  and  is  the  cause  of  her  widowhood,  he 
sneering  and  heartlessly  exclaims  : 

“What,  thoug-h  I  killed  her  husband  and  her  father? 

The  readiest  way  to  make  the  wench  amends 
Is  to  become  her  husband  and  her  father.” 

That  Richard’s  power  is  irresistible,  is  forcibly  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  scene.  The  unfortunate  woman  vehem¬ 
ently  resents  his  advances,  rails  upon  him,  calls  him 
“lump  of  foul  deformity,”  “hedge-hog”  and  “villain,” 
but  the  wily  man  proves  himself  the  consummate  hypo- 
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crite  and  arch-villain  of  literature  by  his  treatment  of 
her,  and  her  curses.  He  slowly  and  insinuatingly 
works  himself,  by  means  of  flattery  and  falseness  into 
her  favor,  and  as  the  frightend  bird  falls  into  the  power 
of  the  deadly  serpent,  so  Lady  Anne  consents  to  become 
the  wife  of  her  deadliest  foe,  and  allows  him  to  put  the 
fatal  ring  on  her  Anger. 

Altho’  he  is  the  murderer  of  her  father  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  she  consents  to  become  his  queen,  and  in  so  doing 
brings  the  curses  upon  her  own  head  that  she  has  called 
down  upon  her  who  should  be  Richard’s  wife.  From 
this  moment  her  ruined,  darkened  life  draws  rapidly  to 
the  death  which  is  met  at  the  hands  of  Richard  himself. 
A  thorough  understanding  of  Richard’s  character  would 
cause  every  one  to  pity  Lady  Anne  for  falling  under  the 
power  of  one  who  is  able  to  sway  the  minds  of  people  so 
that  none  can  resist  him. 

Richard  is  as  apt  at  dissembling  as  he  is  in  deceiving. 
Altho’  he  does  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  his  crimes  to 
himself,  he  hides  them  from  others.  When  his  villian- 
ous  musings  are  intruded  upon  he  says,  “Dive,  thoughts, 
down  to  my  soul.” 

Richard  is  the  all-in-all  of  the  play  which  bears  his 
name.  His  individuality  is  such  that  there  is  no  sharing 
anything  with  him.  The  moment  one  acts  in  opposition 
to  him  there  is  a  declaration  of  war.  Hence  there  is  no 
inter-action  between  Richard  and  the  other  persons  of 
the  drama. 

“If  Richard  is  all  villain  he  is  certainly  an  all-accom¬ 
plished  one.”  He  never  leaves  a  scheme  untried  that 
may  aid  him  in  perfecting  his  plans.  One  is  enchanted 
by  his  unflagging  gaiety  of  spirit  and  by  his  versatile 
wit,  tho’  one  is  in  no  way  reconciled  to  his  crimes. 

His  sin  is  intensifled  when  he  cloaks  it  under  the  guise 
of  the  church.  At  the  time  appointed  by  Richard  for 
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his  followers  to  bring  him  the  news  that  he  is  the  choice 
of  the  people  for  soverign,  he  enters  a  galleiy  between 
two  Bishops — “Two  props  of  virtue  for  a  Christian 
Prince  to  stay  him  from  the  fall  of  vanity.’  ’  He  wishes 
to  show  the  people  how  far(?)  he  is  from  the  desire  of  the 
kingdom,  he  insists  that  his  time  is  devoted  to  spiritual 
matters  and  that  he  cannot  assume  the  burden  of  court 
affairs,  but  he  finally  allows  himself  to  be  pursuaded  to 
accept  the  crown,  tho’  he  makes  it  appear  that  he  does 
so  reluctantly  and  for  the  welfare  of  his  people. 

Richard’s  passion  is  sucli  that  when  he  asks  what 
should  be  the  fate  of  one  who  had  conspired  against  him, 
Hastings,  his  most  faithful  follower,  for  daring  to  say 
“If  such  be  true,”  is  immediately  ordered  to  the  block. 
Just  before  his  execution  he  prophesies  fearful  things  for 
England  since  Richard  is  her  king.  “0,  bloody  Richard  ! 
miserable  England  !  I  prophesy  the  fearfulest  time  to 
thee,  that  ever  wretched  age  hath  looked  upon.” 

There  is  no  more  forcible  illustration  of  hypocrisy  and 
deceit  in  all  literature,  as  we  have  seen,  than  is  found 
in  the  character  of  Richard  III. 

After  the  death  of  King  Edward,  Buckingham  and 
Richard  go  to  Ludlow  to  escort  the  young  prince,  in 
triumph,  to  London.  Richard  calls  his  little  nephew 
“sweet  prince”  and  “my  lord,”  and  prays  that  he  may 
be  shielded  from  false  friends.  The  Prince  asks  his  uncle 
where  he  and  his  brother  sojourn  till  after  the  corona¬ 
tion.  To  which  question  Richard  replies:  “Where  it 
seems  best  unto  your  royal  self;”  but  added,  “if  he 
might  counsel  him,  he  would  repose  at  the  tower  for  a 
few  days,  then  where  he  would.” 

The  thought  of  the  tower  is  repulsive  to  the  Prince, 
but  he  is  powerless  to  resist,  and  he  and  his  innocent 
young  brother  are  there  imprissoned  until  they  are  mur¬ 
dered  by  the  cowardly  assassins,  bribed  by  Richard  to 
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do  the  unnatural  and  bloodv  deed.  Richard,  already  so 
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far  in  blood,  then  says  : 

“I  must  be  married  to  my  brother’s  daughter, 

Or  else  my  kingdom  stands  on  brittle  glass, 

To  murder  her  brothers  and  then  marry  her  I 

In  these  words  most  of  his  villainous  plans  are  com¬ 
pleted. 


“The  son  of  Clarence  have  I  pent  up  close. 

His  daughter  meanly  hace  I  matched  in  marriage: 

The  sons  of  Edward  sleep  in  Abraham’s  bosom. 

And  Anne,  my  wife,  hath  bid  this  world  good-night, 

To  young  Elizabeth  go  I,  a  jolly,  thriving  wooer.” 

So  long  as  Richard  is  in  possession  of  his  faculties, 
he  allows  no  twinge  of  remorse  to  disturb  him,  he  puts 
all  thoughts  of  his  crimes  resolutely  from  his  mind,  but, 
when  physically  exhausted  and  overcome,  he  sinks  into 
a  deep  sleep  the  night  before  the  battle  between  him  and 
Richmond,  who  is  also  aiming  at  the  crown;  then  it  is 
that  Nemesis  overtakes  him.  The  ghost  of  his  murdered 
victims  come  up  before  him  one  by  one,  and  pronounce 
curses  on  him.  Wlieii  they  disappear  ‘‘cold,  fearful 
drops  stand  on  his  trembling  flesh.’’  These  dreams 
leave  him  wholly  unfit  for  battle  the  next  day,  but  he 
tries  to  brace  himself  up  by  saying  : 

“Let  not  our  babbling  dreams  affright  our  souls, 

Conscience  is  but  a  word  cowards  use. 

Devised  at  first  to  keep  the  strong  in  awe : 

Our  strong  arms  be  our  conscience;  swords  our  law.” 

Just  before  the  battle  Richard  makes  a  strong,  stirring- 
address  to  his  armv,  then  enters  into  the  midst  of  the 
battle. 

His  horse  is  slain,  and  all  on  foot  he  fights,  seeking 
for  Richmond  in  the  throes  of  death,  then  “A  horse  !  a 
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horse,’"  he  cries;  ‘‘my  kingdom  for  a  horse;  I  think 
there  be  six  Richmond’s  in  the  field.  Five  have  I  slain 
to-day  instead  of  him.” 

One  lost  struggle — Richard  falls  !  Slain  by  the  hand 
of  Richmond,  who  thus  addresses  his  men  : 

“God  and  your  arms  be  praised,  victorious  friends. 

The  day  is  ours,  the  bloody  dog  is  dead.” 

Maude  England. 


THE  REGULATORS. 

In  this  paper  it  is  desired  to  give  a  few  points  in  regard 
to  that  period  of  North  Carolina  history  which  is  called 
the  Regulation,  with  the  hope  of  arousing  more  interest 
in  the  study,  not  only  of  this  particular  period  of  history, 
but  of  the  history  of  the  State  in  general. 

From  1728  to  1776  the  colonists  were  ruled  by  Royal 
Governors  who  were  appointed  by  the  King  of  England. 
The  officers  sent  over  by  the  King  were  of  course  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  people.  The  majority  of  them 
worked  first,  for  the  King;  second,  for  the  gratification 
of  their  own  selfish  desires  ;  and  last,  for  the  good  of  the 
people.  We  can  easily  see  what  oppression  the  people 
of  the  State  must  necessarily  have  endured.  It  is  true 
that  the  members  of  the  Assembly  were  elected  by  the 
people,  but  the  Governor  had  the  right  to  call  and  pro¬ 
rogue  the  Assembly  at  his  will. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  with  the  French,  the  taxes 
were  necessarily  high.  The  King  sent  over  William 
Tryon  in  the  year  1765  to  be  Governor  of  the  colony,  and 
this  man,  with  his  desire  of  display,  caused  the  taxes  to 
be  raised  higher  than  they  should  have  been.  The 
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lawyers  of  the  State  who  w^ere  friends  of  the  Governor 
often  exacted  extortionate  fees  from  the  people  who  had 
very  little  protection  from  such  tyranny.  The  sheriffs, 
too,  witli  their  greed  for  wealth,  took  more  money  than 
ought  to  have  been  taken. 

The  most  popular  and  best  educated  men  were  from 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  which  was  also  the  wealthier 
part.  These  men  formed  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Assembly,  and  in  making  laws  and  levying  taxes 
did  not  realize  how  poor  the  people  of  the  middle  section 
were.  The  two  sections  were  seperated  by  a  thinly  set¬ 
tled  section  of  pine  forest.  Prof.  Bassett  says  in  his 
Regulators,  ‘‘It  is  likely  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
region  knew  more  about  Philadelphia  at  that  time  than 
about  Newbern  or  Edenton.’’ 

The  people  of  North  Carolina  have  always  been  liberty- 
loving  people.  They  made  many  attempts  to  free  them¬ 
selves  from  oppression,  and  one  of  these  movements  has 
been  called  the  “Regulation.”  The  actors  in  this  strug¬ 
gle  were  at  first  called  “The  Mob,”  and  Williamson  says 
in  his  history  of  North  Carolina  that  the  insurgents 
called  themselves  “Regulators”  lest  they  would  be  called 
a  mob.  They  claimed  that  they  had  formed  an  associa¬ 
tion  “for  regulating  public  grievance,”  and  from  this 
were  called  “Regulators.” 

During  a  session  of  the  court  in  Orange  county,  in 
August,  1766,  a  number  of  men  handed  a  paper  to  the 
clerk  to  be  read  aloud  concerning  the  local  grievances  of 
the  people  of  that  county.  This  event  was  the  beginning 
of  that  movement  which  resulted  in  the  battle  of  Ala¬ 
mance. 

The  poor  people  of  North  Carolina  were,  without  a 
doubt,  unjustly  treated.  They  were  living  on  new  land 
and  could  not  make  much  money.  As  has  been  said 
above,  the  taxes  were  high,  and  since  they  had  no  money. 
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tlie  officers  took  any  thing  they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 
A  story  is  told  of  an  officer  who,  failing  to  find  sufficient 
property  foi*  taxes  in  the  home  of  a  poor  man  in  Orange 
county,  forced  the  wife,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
to  take  off  her  dress  which  she  had  spun  and  woven  with 
her  own  hands  to  meet  his  demand.  Then,  with  rude 
manner,  he  slapped  her  in  the  face  and  bade  her  go 
make  another.  Similar  incidents  of  unjust  treatment 
have  often  been  related. 

It  was  right  and  proper  the  citizens  should  rebel 
against  such  harsh  measures,  although  their  manner  of 
resisting  these  measures  has  been  condemned. 

The  Regulators  at  first  sent  petitions  to  the  Governoi* 
and  the  King  of  England,  in  which  were  many  just 
complaints.  Some  of  these  were  exaggerated  by  Her¬ 
man  Husbands,  a  Quaker  preacher,  who  tried  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  passions  of  the  people  and  incite  them  to  vio¬ 
lence.  He  spent  his  time  harranguing  among  crowds  of 
ignorant  people,  not  only  duiung  the  week  but  even  on 
Sundavs.  This  man  has  been  called  the  leader  of  the 
Regulators.  Waddell,  in  his  Colonial  Officer  and  Times, 
says:  ‘‘Unfortunately  for  them  the  Regulators  were 
guided  absolutely  by  Husbands,  who  exercised  an  un¬ 
bounded  influence  over  them.”  The  Colonial  Records 
of  North  Carolina,  however,  say  that  Rednap  Howell 
was  the  “head  and  front  of  the  movement,  though  not 
originator,  perhaps,  and  head  and  shoulders  above  all 
others  in  its  ranks.”  Colonel  Morehead,  in  his  address 
on  James  Hunter,  says:  “Husbands  was  pre-eminently 
the  agitator  while  Hunter  was  the  man  of  action  of 
them  all.” 

History  tells  of  many  attempts  of  the  Regulators  to 
get  justice  at  the  courts.  They  failed  in  these  attempts, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  since  those  against  whom 
they  were  making  complaints  were  the  officers  of  the 
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courts.  The  Regulators  then  went  to  extremes,  and 
treated  the  officers  shamefully.  They  dragged  Edmund 
Fanning  by  his  heels  from  the  court  house  and  whipped 
him  severely.  They  beat  other  lawyers,  and  continued 
their  deeds  of  violence  till  things  came  to  such  a  pass 
that  no  officer  of  the  court  dared  attend.  The  judge 
himself  fled  in  the  night.  The  Regulators  held  mock 
courts  and  made  scandalous  entries  on  dockets.  We  can¬ 
not  severely  condemn  the  Regulators  for  this,  however, 
because  the  courts  had  certainly  been  a  mockery  to 
them.  Edmund  Fanning  took  illegal  fees,  and  when  he 
was  indicted  at  the  Hillsboro  Court  in  September,  1768, 
by  the  Regulators,  he  was  proved  guilty.  The  Court 
fined  him  only  one  penny  each  for  his  illegal  steps.  This 
was  a  mockery  of  justice  and  the  Regulators  were  sim¬ 
ply  exaggerating  matters  when  they  held  their  mock 
courts. 

The  Regulators  committed  many  deeds  of  violence, 
such  as  burning  barns,  land,  houses,  resisting  officers, 
breaking  up  courts,  and  making  other  wild  outbreaks 
against  all  law.  Many  of  these  deeds  do  not  seem  to  be 
justifiable,  but  no  one  has  even  tried  to  justify  the  cruel 
officers  in  their  unjust  treatment.  The  Regulators 
should  not  be  condemned  too  severely  for  breaking  the 
laws  when  the  officers  whom  they  were  resisting  set  the 
example  every  day. 

Caruthers,  in  The  Old  North  State  in  1776,  makes  this 
statement:  “The  officers  distrained  their  property  and 
sold  it  under  the  hammer,  commonly  taking  four  or  five 
and  sometimes  ten  times  as  much  as  the  law  required, 
regardless  alike  of  justice  and  humanity.” 

The  Assembly  passed  a  law  that  all  the  taxes  which 
could  be  proven  to  have  been  illegally  collected  should 
be  refunded.  The  people,  however,  were  afraid  to  depend 
on  this.  Gov.  Tryon  sometime  before  this  had  made 
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promises  to  the  people  which  were  broken  and  tliey  were 
afraid  the  laws  of  the  Assembly  would  be  broken  in  the 
same  way. 

The  failure  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  do  its 

part  goaded  these  oppressed  countrymen  to  desperation 

and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  they  swore  they 
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would  kill  every  clerk  and  lawyer  and  declared  Fanning 
an  outlaw  whom  any  Regulator  might  kill. 

It  was  finally  agreed  to  leave  these  disturbances  to  ar¬ 
bitration,  four  arbitrators  being  appointed  on  each  side. 
These  were  to  meet  on  the  21st  of  May,  but  the  Regula¬ 
tors,  or  as  they  have  been  styled  by  some,  ‘Abe  cut¬ 
throats,’’  were  aroused.  Thev  did  not  wait  for  arbitra- 
tion,but  on  the  16th  of  May,  gathered  their  forces  and 
the  result  was  Alamance,  a  battle  of  two  hours,  in  which 
nine  were  killed  on  each  side.  The  forces  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  were  victorious.  The  movement  has  been  severelv 
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condemed  by  some  of  the  best  historians  and  greatly 
applauded  by  others. 

Al]  agree  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  State  were 
oppressed  by  excessive  taxes,  dishonest  sheriffs  and  ex¬ 
tortionate  fees  but  some  do  not  think  thattlie  grievances 
of  the  Regulators  justified  them  in  their  actions. 

The  Regulators  wore  considered  a  mob  at  that  time  by 
the  best  educated  and  most  thoughtful  men  of  that  day. 
John  Ashe,  Richard  Caswell  and  Hugh  Waddell,  who 
afterwards  won  renown  by  fighting  for  the  liberties  of 
their  county  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  took  arms  against 
this  movement.  These  men  were  present  and  saw  all 
the  oppression  and  were  better  able  to  judge  than  we. 
They  were  certainly  patriots  as  was  shown  by  their  later 
actions  in  the  Revolutionarv  war.  Yet  these  men 
thought  it  their  duty  to  put  down  this  uprising.  How¬ 
ever,  they  were  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  and 
altogether  petitions  had  been  sent  to  the  governor  ;  still 
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tliey  may  not  have  realized  the  sad  condition  of  their 
fellow  countrymen  in  the  middle  section. 

It  does  not  seem  that  if  the  movements  of  the  Regula¬ 
tors  were  justifiable  Try  on  would  have  been  able  to  find 
a  sufficient  number  of  North  Carolinians  to  put  down 
tlie  Regulators.  The  Governor  had  no  army  except  the 
people  of  the  State.  These  citizens  helped  to  put  down 
the  riot  because  they  thought  no  good  would  result  from 
a  movement  aimed  not  at  the  system  of  government 
where  the  trouble  lay  ,  but  at  a  few  local  officers.  History 
shows  that  four  of  the  five  leading  denominations  were 
as  a  whole  opposed  to  the  Regulators. 

In  Oar  Living  and  Oar  Dead  are  these  words:  ‘‘The 
16th  of  May,  1771,  the  first  blood  was  shed  on  Ameri¬ 
can  soil  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  an  oppressed  people 
and  in  resistance  to  British  tvrannv.”  This  seems  to 
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indicate  that  the  battle  of  Alamance  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution,  On  the  other  hand,  the  Regulators 
declared  that  they  were  not  fighting  against  British 
tyranny.  Waddell  in  his  Colonial  Officer  and  his  Times 
says  that  the  Regulators  in  an  address  before  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Council  made  this  statement:  “We 
assure  you  that  neither  disloyalty  to  the  best  of  Kings, 
nor  yet  dissatisfaction  to  the  Legislature,  gave  rise  to 
those  commotions  which  now  make  so  much  noise.’  ’ 

Another  fact  against  the  Regulators  is  that  the  greater 
number  of  them  were  Tories  in  the  Revolution  only  one 
man,  Thomas  Person,  could  be  found  who  was  of  note 
among  the  Regulators.  Some  of  the  men  whom  the 
Regulators  tried  to  turn  out  of  office  became  leaders  of 
the  Revolution.  The  fact  that  the  Regulators  were 
Tories  in  the  Revolution  may  be  accounted  for  in  this 
way.  After  the  battle  of  Alamance  Gov.  Tryon  went 
from  house  to  house  and  forced  them  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  England.  In  the  Revolution 
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some  went  back  on  this  oath,  but  the  majority  of  those 
staunch  old  Presbyterians  stuck  to  their  oath. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  grievances  of  the 
Regulators  justified  them  in  their  course  of  action  will 
doubtless  remain  a  matter  of  discussion.  Caruthers  in 
his  Life  of  Dr.  David  Caldwell,  says:  “The  Regulators 
have  been,  in  several  'respects,  not  fairly  represented 
.  .  .  .  because  they  were  unsuccessful,  however  just 

their  cause,  it  became  the  fashion  to  misrepresent  and 
abuse  them.’'  Jennie  Webb. 


AN  OLD  GRAVEYARD. 


Impressions  come  unbiddden.  Speaking  collectively, 
they  are  a  sort  of  privileged  character.  A  graveyard 
always  imp7*essed  me  with  a  feeling  of  intense  loneliness 
and  awe.  Notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  I  could  never  persuade  myself  that  there  was  any 
communication.  Graveyards,  however,  like  other  places, 
may  be  so  located  that  the  surroundings  remove,  to  some 
extent,  that  which  otherwise  would  render  the  location 
more  solitary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  place  itself  may 
tend  to  intensify  the  feeling  of  loneliness.  This  is  espec¬ 
ially  true  in  the  case  about  to  be  related. 

Three  miles  south  of  Old  Trinity  College,  in  Ran¬ 
dolph  county,  are  what  were  known,  previous  to  the 
Revolutionary  war,  as  the  Richlands.  These  lands  were 
originally  a  part  of  that  vast  domain  granted  by  King 
George  to  Lord  Granville.  (For  boundaries  of  the  grant, 
see  Rev.  Jethro  Rumple ’s  “History  of  Rowan  County,” 
p.  25,  G.  F.  C.  Library). 

Henry  Eustice  McCullock,  a  proprietary  under  Gran- 
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ville,  owned  these  lands  at  tlie  close  of  the  Revolution. 
After  the  war  these  lands  were  confiscated  and  sold  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Confiscated  Property.  Jeduthan 
H  arper  bought  these  lands,  noted  for  their  oak  forests 
of  large  and  beautiful  trees.  Of  his  antecedents,  or 
where  he  was  born,  the  writer,  regrets  to  say,  that  he 
has  no  information.  Mr.  Harper,  however,  was  a  man 
of  extensive  property  and  prominence,  filling  the  various 
offices  of  justice  of  the  peace,  register  of  deeds,  clerk  of 
the  court,  and  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1780. 
He  and  Andrew  Balfour  served  in  the  House.  (?ee 
Blair’s  ‘‘Reminiscences  of  Randolph  County,”  p.  24) . 

He  had  two  children,  Jesse  and  Sarah.  Gen.  Alex¬ 
ander  Gray,  father  of  the  late  Julius  A.  Gray,  of  Greens¬ 
boro,  married  Sarah.  While  living  at  Old  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege — 1885-  87 — the  writer  spent  many  happy  hours 
hunting  the  festive  quail  in  the  old  fields  on  the  old 
farm  of  Jeduthan  Harper.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
proper  to  state  that  what  is  now  known  as  the  old  Gen. 
Gray  place,  and  where  Gen.  Gray  was  living  when  he 
died,  was  a  part  of  the  Jeduthan  Harper  place. 

In  the  brown  October  days,  when  the  Indian  Summer 
was  touching  fields  and  woods  with  that  indescribable, 
enchanting  pencil ;  when  the  bounteous  seasons  had 
hung  the  cornycopia  at  the  door  of  toil ;  when  the  good- 
natured  pumpkins  and  stacks  of  provender  had  huddled 
themselves  about  the  old  barn,  as  if  to  afford  more 
mutual  companionship  ;  I  often  paused  in  my  hunting 
excursions  on  this  old  farm  to  reflect  on  what  lay  spread 
out  around  me.  Here  was  a  pile  of  stone,  the  mute, 
yet  eloquent  remains  of  a  negro  cabin  ;  here  four  gene¬ 
rations  ago  lived  Uncle  Tom  and  Aunt  Chloe  ;  here  after 
the  day’s  work  was  done  the  inimitable  banjo  strains 
had  delighted  many  a  dusky  ear  while  four  couples  were 
doing  justice  to  the  occasion  ;  here  was  solid  content- 
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ment  in  those  by-gone  days.  Uncle  Tom  and  Aunt 
Chloe,  grand  types  of  the  slave  institution,  had  been 
faithful  in  every  duty  of  tlie  great  house.  Now,  in 
some  forgotten  spot  on  the  old  farm,  they  silently  sleep. 
Nature,  doubtless,  has  tenderly  planted  the  hawthorn 
and  wild  rose  over  their  graves. 

The  trunks  of  dead  apple  trees  on  the  hillside,  almost 
hidden  by  brown  sedge  and  briars,  tell  where  stood 
the  orchard — hallowed  resort  of  innocence  and  love. 
There  on  the  side  of  the  old  Salisbury  and  Raleigh  road 
stands  an  old  oak,  lone  representative  of  giants.  Naught 
but  its  withered  boughs  remain  to  show  its  former  pride. 
Could  it  talk,  what  thrilling  tales  of  “ye  long  ago” 
it  would  tell.  Judge  Gaston,  Judge  Iredell,  Judge 
Murphy,  &c.,  had  passed  along  this  road  going  to  court. 

Down  there  under  those  old  ancestral  oaks,  where 
Scottie  Welborn’s  house  now  stands,  stood  the  old  Harper 
mansion.  Surrounded  as  it  was  bv  such  a  forest  of 
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ancient  oaks,  it  was  to  my  mind  an  ideal  place.  Other 
things  being  equal,  it  could  easily  have  been  the  ancient 
forest  to  which  Scott  refers  in  Ivahoe.  The  farm  house 
could  have  inspired  “The  Old  Oaken  Bucket.” 

In  many  places  the  tangled  covert  of  pine,  whose  long 
and  peaceable  possession  has  ripened  into  an  indisputable 
title,  marks  the  desolate  field  where  the  glad  shout  of  the 
harvester  was  once  heard. 

On  one  of  these  hunting  excursions  on  die  old  farm  a 
covey  of  birds  enticed  me  into  one  of  those  thick  pine 
jungles.  From  the  size  of  the  trees  it  appeared  to  be  the 
oldest  part  of  the  plantation.  Evidently  it  had  not  been 
in  cultivation  in  sixty  or  seventy  years.  Suddenly  I 
came  upon  an  old  rock  wall,  perhaps  fifty  feet  square 
and  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  an  iron  gate  locked. 
The  enclosed  space  contained  a  number  of  graves. 
Climbing  over  the  walls  I  noted  the  following  inscrip- 
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tions  on  some  of  the  headstones:  ‘Meduthan  Harper, 
born  Nov.  12th,  1736,  died  Nov.,  1819.”  Above  has 
been  given  all  that  1  have  been  able  to  learn  respecting 

him. 

“Gazeal  Harper,  born  Feb.  23,  1735,  died  Feb.  21, 
1845.”  As  this  grave  was  beside  that  of  Jednthan 
Harper’s,  I  took  it  to  be  that  of  his  wife’s.  Sorry  that  I 
know  nothing  more  of  her,  save  this  brief  record  of  birth 
and  death.  Botli  husband  and  wife  had  died  in  the 
months  in  which  each  had  been  born. 

•‘In  memory  of  Jesse  Harper,  born  May  19,  1787,  died 
April  1,  1857.” 

The  autograph  of  Jesse  Harper  may  be  seen  in  the 
library  of  Greensboro  Female  College.  The  handwriting 
is  beautiful.  He  was  a  student  in  the  University  of  N. 
C.,  in  1804.  Jesse  Harper  lived  and  died  at  the  old 
homestead.  He  owned  a  great  many  slaves  ;  was  a  man 
of  prominence.  I  have  been  informed  that  he  was  a  man 
of  culture.  Some  very  rare  and  valuable  books  now  in 
the  library  of  R.  Percy  Gray,  Esq.,  of  Greensboro,  once 
formed  a  part  of  Jesse  Harper’s  library. 

“Gen.  Alexander  Gray,  born  Aug.  16,  1768,  died  July 
12,  1864,  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age.”  What  an  age! 
Thirteen  years  old  at  the  tinif^  the  Battle  of  Guilford 
Court  House  was  fought.  Lived  to  enjoy  liberty  ;  lived 
to  see  his  country  plunged  into  three  other  bloody  wars. 

We  have  been  informed  that  Gen  Gray  was  born  at 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Jesse  Walker  place,  in  Ran¬ 
dolph  county,  Guilford  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  two  miles 
from  Bell’s  Old  Mill.  That  my  information  respecting 
his  birth  is  correct  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  Caruth- 
ers  wrote  Gen.  Gray  in  1854  for  information  concerning 
Martha  Bell,  the  noted  heroine  who  lived  at  Bell’s  Mill. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  life  and  character. of 
Gen.  Gray  more  fully,  I  will  quote  from  Caruthers,  Vol. 
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II.  pp.  30(S,  309,  310.  As  this  is  the  exact  letter  of  Gen. 
Gray,  it  will  also  give  an  idea  of  his  education  : 

“The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Gen.  Gray,  of 
Randolph  county,  gives  a  good  view  of  Mrs.  Bell’s  char¬ 
acter,  and  will  be  read  with  interest.  Gen.  Gray  is  one 
of  the  oldest  men  in  the  country,  and  has  a  distinct  re¬ 
collection  of  many  things  which  occurred  during  the 
Revolutionary  war.  Notwithstanding  his  advanced  age 
liis  mental  faculties  are  very  little,  if  at  all,  impaired. 
For  intelligence,  probity  and  Christian  character,  no 
one  stands  higher  in  his  community  ;  and  as  he  writes 
from  personal  acquaintance  in  this  case,  his  statements 
are  perfectly  reliable.  Tlie  letter,  which  is  dated  Feb. 
24,  1854,  was  written  at  my  request,  and  as  it  contains 
two  or  three  other  facts  of  interest,  we  shall  recur  to  it 
again  ;  but  for  the  present  we  give  only  the  part  which 
is  confirmatory  of  the  statements  above  made.  After 
observing  that  he  writes  in  compliance  with  my  request, 
he  says:  ‘I  removed  to  Randolph  Court  House  in  the 
spring  of  1792,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  which  Mrs. 
Bell,  and  most  of  Whigs,  who  had  taken  a  part  in  the 
war,  resided  ;  and  from  them  I  received  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  I  am  able  to  give  you.  Those  who  lived  in  the 
south  and  eastern  part  of  the  counties  were  Tories, 
under  the  control  of  Colonel  Fanning,  or  remained 
neutral  for  fear  of  him.  Mr.  Bell  and  his  lady  were 
both  true  friends  to  the  cause  of  their  country,  and 
treated  those  who  were  engaged  in  its  defence  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  friendship  and  hospitality;  but  the 
name  of  a  Tory  was  despised  ;  and,  if  they  ever  prayed 
for  them,  I  think  it  must  have  been  such  a  prayer  as 
David  made  in  the  109th  Psalm.’  ” 

I  have  given  you  so  much  of  this  letter  to  show  you 
the  ease  with  which  Gen.  Gray  expressed  himself.  The 
letters  recounts  the  virtues  and  characteristics  of  Mrs. 
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Bell.  Gen.  Gray  moved  from  Brown ’s  X  Roads ,  Randolph 
Court  House,  after  he  had  married  Miss  Harper.  He 
was  living  at  the  time  this  letter  was  written,  1854,  and 
had  been  for  many  years,  on  his  farm  three  miles  south 
of  Old  Trinity  College.  He  owned  about  four  hundred 
slaves.  It  is  said  that  he  did  not  know  some  of  his 
slaves  when  he  met  them. 

Caruthers  pays  a  worthy  tribute  to  bis  character.  He 
represented  Randolph  county  in  the  Senate  in  the  years 
1799,  1804,  1806,  1807,  1812,  1826,  1828.  This  is  a 
long  period  of  honorable  service  rendered  his  people, 
and  shows,  in  a  high  degree,  the  worth  and  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held.  In  those  days  men  of  honesty  and 
high  integrity  were  entrusted  with  the  public  interests 
of  the  people. 

He  was  a  man  of  culture.  He  wrote  poetry.  Some 
of  the  most  valuable  books  in  Mr.  Percy  Gray’s  library, 
already  referred  to,  belonged  to  his  grandfather,  Gen. 
Gray.  His  library  consisted  of  English  Classics. 

Col.  Julius  A.  Gray,  so  prominently  known  throughout 
the  State,  was  a  son  of  Gen.  Grav. 

“Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Sarah  Gray,  born  Sept.  18, 
1789,  died  June  28,  1858.  There  remaineth  a  rest  to  the 
people  of  God.” 

“Mary  Teas,  born  March  30,  1777,  and  died  July  6, 
1817.” 

It  is  a  solitary  place  ;  the  pines  ever  chanting  soft 
dirges.  The  silent  walls  and  rusty  gate  were  in  fit  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  place.  Though  a  secluded  spot,  it  contains 
the  ashes  of  men  high  in  the  councils  of  the  country. 

J.  M.  Bandy. 

Greensboro,  N.  C.,  December  8,  1897. 
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Examinations  at  hand. 

•  ^  ^  ^ 

Thanksgiving  dinner  past ! 

^  ^  ^ 

For  Sale — Senior  caps  and  robes,  at  half  price. 

^  ^ 

Miss  Mabelle  Gray  spent  examination  week  at  home. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Sneed  spent  Sunday  with  Miss  Hattie  Wharton. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Eleanor  Stanback  enjoyed  a  few  days  visit  home 
lately. 

^  ^  ^ 

We  are  glad  to  have  with  us  again  Miss  Estelle  West¬ 
brook. 

^ 

Miss  Rich  made  a  flying  trip  to  our  college  home  a  few 
days  ago. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Ethel  Diffee  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Guilford  College. 

Rumor  has  it  that  the  ground  is  soon  to  be  broken  for 
the  new  Library. 

5*^  ^ 

Dr.  Peacock  attended  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Cenference,  in  Asheville. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  Miller  and  Miss  Maggie  Poindexter  spent  Thanks¬ 
giving  in  the  building. 
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Dr.  Peacock,  Misses  Moore,  McGirt,  Carr  and  Black 
attended  Conference,  at  Raleigh. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Alice  Makepeace  enjoyed  very  much  a  visit  from 
her  mother  and  little  sister  last  week. 

5*^  >1^ 

Miss  Bertha  Campen  gave  a  very  pleasant  oyster  sup¬ 
per  to  her  many  friends  a  few  nights  ago. 

^ 

The  oldest  woman  on  record — a  bright  Soph’s  mother, 
who  was  born  ten  years  before  the  Revolucion. 

The  girls  are  delighted  that  they  are  not  to  be  deprived 
of  Dr.  Weaver’s  pleasant  visits  during  this  year. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Moore,  of  Greenville,  S.  C.,  paid  a  visit  to  his 
daughters.  Miss  Moore  and  Miss  Ruby,  not  long  since. 

^  ^  ^ 

We  are  sorry  to  miss  from  our  number  Miss  Lizzie 
Westbrook,  who  is  at  home  recuperating  from  her  recent 
illness. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  J-.  S.  Westbrook  recently  paid  a  visit  to  his  daugh¬ 
ters  at  the  College,  May  he  come  often,  but  not  for  the 
other  daughter. 

Miss  Wilma  A r infield  had  the  pleasure  last  week  of 
entertaining  her  brother,  who  passed  through  on  his  way 
to  High  Point. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Simmons  Lambreth  was  delighted  to  have  with 
her  last  week  her  brother,  who  stopped  over  a  few  hours 
on  his  way  from  school. 
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The  following  extract  is  from  the  Greensboro  Record: 
“The  first  debate  between  the  Literary  Societies  of 
Greensboro  Female  College  came  off  Thanksgiving  night, 
before  a  large  crowd.  The  town  people  turned  out  well 
and  there  was  a  fair  delegation  of  young  ladies  from  the 
Normal.  Before  the  debate  the  audience  was  treated  to 
a  very  sweet  vocal  trio  by  Misses  Black,  Wynne  and 
Currie.  Then  Miss  England,  of  Wilkesboro,  President 
of  the  Emerson  Society,  made  a  charming  address  of 
welcome,  and  the  fight  began.  After  each  fair  speaker 
had  said  her  say,  and  had  said  and  said  again,  the  sweet 
President  of  the  Irving  Society,  Miss  LeGrand,  of  Rock¬ 
ingham,  commanded  the  judges  to  retire  and  make  their 
decision.  Here  came  a  most  delightful  portion  of  the 
evening’s  entertainment.  Miss  Dowd,  of  Durham,  who 
is  skilled  in  the  management  of  a  beau,  charmed  the 
house  with  several  violin  selections.  She  was  followed 
by  Miss  Jessie  Bell,  who  drew  from  the  mandolin  its 
tinkling  melodies  until  the  judges  returned  like  ghosts 
to  trouble  joy,  and  announced  that  the  negative  side  had 
won.  The  question  discussed  was,  ‘Resolved,  That  the 
Regulators  were  justified  in  their  movements.’  Whether 
they  were  or  whether  they  were  not,  this  deponent  sayeth 
not,  and  whether  the  finest  speech  was  made  by  Miss 
Lula  Page  or  by  Miss  Anna  Henderson  or  by  Miss  Manie 
Currie,  from  the  Irving  Society  ;  or  whether  it  was  made 
by  Miss  Jennie  Webb,  or  by  Miss  Eva  Heitman,  or  by 
Miss  Elma  Cole,  this  deponent  sayeth  not.  [It  is  not 
stated  that  the  decision  was  not  right,  for  fear  of  offend¬ 
ing  the  lavender  and  gold.  It  is  not  stated  that  it  was 

right,  for  fear  of  offending  the  scarlet  and  cream.] 
Every  one  agreed  that  it  was  one  of  the  richest  treats 
ever  given,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  all  that  another  Thanks¬ 
giving  will  never  be  allowed  to  pass  by  without  a  public 
debate.  In  fact,  we  could  stand  one  on  Washington’s 
Birthdav  and  on  Easter  also.” 
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Alumnae  Department. 


Miss  Becky  Murray  teaches  in  Currituck  Co.,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Stella  Norris  is  now  at  her  home,  Apex,  N.  C. 

^  ^ 

Miss  Bess  Gibbons,  ’95,  is  living  in  M’'ilmington,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Lillie  Moore  is  now  at  her  home,  Pittsboro,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Eddie  Mitchell  is  now  at  her  home,  Franklinton, 

N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Eva  Miller  teaches  in  the  Winston  Graded 
School. 

^  ^ 

Miss  Kathryn  Griffin  teaches  at  Elisha,  Pasquotank 
Co.,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Hallie  McCabe,  now  Mrs.  Robert  Price,  lives  in 
Mayo,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  Nat.  Atwater,  nee  Lillie  Gannon,  is  living  at 
Bynum,  N.  C. 

^  ^ 

Mrs.  B.  Banks,  nee  Miss  Nannie  Allen,  resides  in 
Garner,  N.  C. 

^  ^ 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Midyette,  nee  Miss  Jennie  Carter,  lives  in 
Fairfield,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  David  Barbour,  nee  Miss  Lena  Allen,  resides  at 
Clayton,  N.  C. 
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Miss  Ophelia  Langston  is  teaching  at  Lake  Comfort^ 
Hyde  Co.,  N.  C. 

^  ^ 

Mrs.  Will  Parish,  nee  Miss  Lillie  Lockart,  lives  at 
Roiigemont,  N.  C. 

Miss  Lila  Brent,  ’97,' is  visiting  Mrs.  G.  W.  Whitsett, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Bessie  Hoyle,  ’92,  teaches  in  the  High  School  at 
Whiteville,  N.  C. 

iik 

Mrs  R.  L.  Burns,  nee  Miss  Emma  Muse,  resides  in 
Carthage,  N.  C. 

^  ^ 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Avery,  nee  Miss  Carrie  Allen,  lives  near 
Smithfield,  N.  C. 

^  ^ 


Miss  Corinne  Young  is  teaching  near  her  home  in 
Johnston  county. 

^  ^ 

Miss  Mary  Richardson  is  keeping  house  for  her  mother 
in  Whiteville,  N.  C. 

ik 

Mrs.  I.  W.  Williamson,  nee  Miss  Ada  Humber,  also 
lives  in  Carthage,  N.  C. 

>(^ 

Miss  Marie  Setzer,  formerly  from. Wilson,  has  lately 
moved  to  Dunn,  N.  C. 

^ 

Miss  Anna  Fisher,  Mrs.  Hugh  Credle,  resides  at  Lake 
Landing,  Hyde  Co.,  N.  C. 


^ 

Miss  Lessie  Leach  still  holds  her  position  in  the  Wil¬ 
mington  Graded  School. 
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Miss  Emma  Parker,  sal.  ’95,  teaches  the  higher  class 
in  the  Oxford  Orphan  Asylum. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  J ulia  Moore  is  teaching  the  fourth  grade  in  the 
Graded  Schools,  Greenville,  SC. 

^  >1^ 

Miss  Bessie  Dunlap,  ’96,  has  accepted  a  position  in 
her  father’s  store  near  Paris,  N.  C. 

^ 

Miss  Margaret  Poindexter,  Burta  King  and  Carrie 
Beard  spent  Thanksgiving  in  the  College. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Maggie  Waddell,  ’91,  married  Mr.  James  Spiers 
September  15th,  and  is  now  living  at  Selma,  N.  C. 

Miss  Maggie  Benson,  ’97,  has  returned  home  after 
completing  her  course  in  stenography  and  type-writing 
here. 

^  ^ 

Miss  Mattie  Atwater,  who  has  been  visiting  her  sister 
Mrs.  Ollie  Bynum,  nee  Miss  Cora  Atwater,  has  returned 
to  her  home. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Houston,  nee  Miss  Nina  Adams,  who  has 
been  North  for  several  weeks,  has  returned  to  her 
home,  Concord,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Lillie  Gill  is  now  at  her  home,  Lauriiiburg,  N.  C. 
We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  her  health  is  not  even  so  good 
as  when  she  was  here. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Helvin,  nee  Miss  Mattie  Foster,  who  has 
been  living  up  North  for  some  time,  now  makes  her 
home  in  Norfolk,  Va. 
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There  are  5,000  Yoirng  Men’s  Christian  Associations 
in  the  world,  the  membership  being  550,000. 

^  ^ 

The  Sultan  will  get  what  he  wants  in  Crete,  as  nobody 
opposes  him  but  the  six  Great  Powers. — -Ex. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  title  of  the  forthcoming  volume  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Nelson  Page  is  ‘‘Social  Life  in  Old  Virginia  Before  the 
War.’  ’ 

^  ^  ^ 

The  Scio  Collegian  is  very  well  gotten  up.  It  contains 
an  article  on  Monte  Carlo,  which  shows  the  crime  and 
vice  of  that  town. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  Guilford  Collegian  is  very  interesting  this  month 
as  usual.  The  article  on  Tennyson’s  In  Memoriam  is 
very  pleasing  and  instructive. 


^  ^  ^ 

“Boswell,”  said  Dr.  Johnson,  meeting  the  biographer 
on  the  street,  “I  have  been  reading  some  of  your  manu¬ 
scripts.  There  is  a  great  deal  about  yourself  in  them. 
They  seem  to  me  to  be  youmoirs  rather  than  memoirs.” 

— Puck. 

^ 

Since  last  month  we  have  received  The  High  School 
Leader,  published  by  the  Butte  High  School  students, 
and  Orange  and  White,  from  the  Norfolk  Academy,  both 
of  which  are  very  neat  little  magazines. 
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The  Davidson  College  3Iagazine  contains  a  short  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Prof.  John  L.  Douglas,  who  has  recently 
been  made  professor  of  mathematics  at  that  institution. 

The  Different  Classes  of  College  Students”  is  a  good 
article.  The  writer  says  :  “Many  think  that  at  college  a 
man  is  made.  Nothing  is  farther  from  truth.  At  college 
man  is  simply  developed.  Not  only  are  all  his  strong 
points  brought  out,  but  his  weak  ones  as  well.  His  suc¬ 
cess  depends  upon  whether  or  not  his  weak  points  are 
overcome  by  his  strong  ones.”  This  is  undoubtedly  true. 
The  article  entitled  “Growth  of  a  World-Consciousness” 
shows  very  ably  how  important  it  is  that  one  posesses 
this  consciousness. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  poem,  “Old  Farm  Home,”  in  the  Archive,  is  very 
fine  and  true  to  nature.  The  articles  “Relation  of 
Christianity  to  the  Social  Problem,”  and  “A  Blasted 
Life”  are  interesting.  The  following  is  a  poem  taken 
from  that  magazine  : 

THE  LEGEND  OP  THE  ASPEN  TREE.  . 

An  aspen  tree  stood  by  the  garden  wall, 

The  children  played  below, 

And  wondered  that  it  always  shook. 

Without  a  breeze  to  blow. 

They  asked  it  if  some  awful  sin 
Or  dread  of  unseen  foe. 

Or  thought  of  winter  cold  and  chili, 

Could  make  it  tremble  so. 

With  quivering  bough  and  quivering  leaf. 

The  aspen  thus  replied  : 

’Twas  on  my  wood  long,  long  ago, 

The  King  of  Glory  died. 
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And  so  on  calmest  summer  day, 

When  all  beside  is  still, 

No  sound  of  bird,  no  breath  of  air, 

I  feel  my  members  thrill. 

In  shame  my  leaflets  bow  to  earth. 

My  limbs  all  bend  in  shame. 

And  tremors,  as  of  palsied  age. 

Go  stealing  through  my  frame. 

To  quiver  and  shake  from  foot  to  crest,  ! 

Forever  until  I  die, 

’Tis  this  that  gives  me  such  unrest. 

And  makes  me  always  sigh. 

^  ^  ^ 

At  a  table  in  a  hotel, 

A  youth  and  maiden  sat ; 

They  didn’t  know  each  other. 

But,  what  of  that? 

The  youth  picked  up  the  sugar 

With  a  smile  you  don’t  often  meet 

And  passed  it  to  the  girl,  saying, 
“Sweets  to  the  sweet.” 

She  picked  up  the  crackers. 

And  scorn  was  not  lacked. 

As  she  passed  them  to  him  saying, 
“Crackers  to  the  cracked.” — Ex. 
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NOTE  FROM  PROF.  BANDY. 


In  ray  last  article  in  The  Message  (Dec.  number) ,  I 

was  not  then  aware  that  Jecluthan  Harper  had  lived  in 

Chatham  county  previous  to  his  becoming  a  citizen  of 

Randolph  county  after  the  Revolution.  Such,  however, 

> 

is  the  fact. 

With  pleasure,  therefore,  I  add  the  following  to  what 
has  already  been  written  :  Jeduthan  Harper  was  a  dele¬ 
gate  Irom  Chatham  to  the  meeting  at  Hillsboro,  Aug. 
21,  1775.  This  body  which  met  in  Hillsboro  appointed 
Jeduthan  Harper  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  militia  in 
Chatham. 

At  the  Congress  held  at  Halifax  on  the  12th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1776,  which  formed  our  State  Constitution,  the 
members  from  Chatham  county  were  :  Ambrose  Ram¬ 
sey,  John  Birdsong,  Mial  Scurlock,  Isaiah  Hogan,  and 
Jeduthan  Harper.  See  Wheeler’s  History ,  Vol.  II.,  p.  84. 

Col.  J.  T.  Morehead,  who  is  a  great  grandson  of  Jedu¬ 
than  Harper,  called  my  attention  to  this  additional  in¬ 
formation  respecting  Mr^.  Harper. 

J.  M.  Bandy. 

Greensboro,  N.  C.,  January  20,  1897. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

CONTINUED  FROM  DECEMBER. 

E.  Wilson,  James  E.  Morrison,  Robert  Hall,  John  M. 
Wilson,  Dion  C.  Pharr,  William  N.  Morrison,  A.  R. 
Pharr.  ^ 

The  Caswell  Academy,  near  the  court-house  of  the 
county  by  the  same  name,  was  opened  for  students  in 
1803.  The  first  teachers  were  Rev.  Hugh  Shaw  and  Mr. 
Bartlett  Yancy.  During  the  two  years  which  they 
taught  there  were  about  sixty  pupils.  From  1805 
to  1808  it  did  not  succeed  very  well.  In  1808  Mr.  John 
W.  Caldwell,  the  son  of  Dr.  David  Caldwell,  of  Guilford, 
took  charge,  and  for  some  time  it  was  prosperous  under 
his  guidance.  Hico  Academy  was  another  school  in 
Caswell  county,  and  was  in  operation  about  the  same 
time.  It  was  located  near  the  Red  House,  and  was  run 
for  two  or  three  years  by  Mr.  Shaw,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  teachers  in  the  Caswell  Academy. ^ 

During  this  time  many  schools  were  in  operation 
throughout  the  State.  Many  of  the  counties,  like  Cas¬ 
well  just  mentioned,  had  one  or  more.  But  for  the  most 
part  these  schools  did  not  become  especially  noted,  ex¬ 
cept  in  their  own  localities.  Those  of  more  than  mere 
local  importance  have  already  been  considered,  except 
Bingham  among  male  academies  and  Salem  Female 
Academy  among  the  higher  institutions  for  girls.  These 
have  played  a  unique  and  interesting  part  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  history.  Next  to  the  University  of  the  State  they 
have  had  the  longest  careers  ;  and  really  Bingham  be¬ 
gan  about  two  years  before  the  State  institution  was 
opened.  In  their  different  spheres  they  both  have  had 
great  influence  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  growth 
of  the  whole  of  North  Carolina  and  of  much  of  the 
South. 


1.  Foote’s  Sketches,  p.  485. 

2.  University  Magazine,  Nov.  1800,  p.  222— paper  by  Bartlett  Yancy,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Raleigh  Star,  August,  1810. 
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BINGHAM  SCHOOL. 

A  few  statements  were  made  about  the  early  liistory 
of  this  school  under  the  eighteenth  century  institutions. 
As  has  been  stated,  the  first  principal  was  Rev.  William 
Bingham.  He  was  a  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian ;  and 
was  a  man  of  fine  ability  and  culture,  having  graduated 
at  Glasgow  University  with  high  honors.^  His  family 
became  involved  in  tlie  efforts  for  Irish  independence  ; 
and  his  uncle  with  several  more  of  his  relatives  were  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  the  British  soldiers.  He  in  company  with  a 
brother  came  to  America  in  1788.  Though  he  at  first 
landed  at  New  Castle,  Delaw’are,  he  soon  came  to  Wil¬ 
mington,  North  Carolina.^  His  work  as  a  teacher  in 
Wilmington,  Pittsboro  and  the  University,  has  already 
been  mentioned.  About  1806  he  began  his  school  at 
Hillsboro,  in  Orange  county.  In  a  very  short  wdiile  it 
was  removed  to  Mt.  Repose,  about  five  miles  from 
Mebaneville.  Here  for  almost  twenty  years  he  instruct¬ 
ed  the  youth  as  few  others  have  instructed  them.^  Long 
before  his  death  he  had  won  a  great  name  for  himself  as 
a  scholar  and  teacher  and  for  his  school  as  a  place  where 
true  manhood  was  developed  and  cultured. 

Upon  his  death  in  1825,  his  oldest  son,  William  James 
Bingham,  became  principal.  He  was  the  second  and 
greatest  of  all  the  principals.  He  took  his  A.  B.  degree 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1825,  and  won 
the  first  honors.^  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  was  studying  law^  under  Judge  Murphy.  He  at  once 
took  charge  of  the  school.  Though  he  at  first  did  not 
intend  to  run  it  long,  still  was  at  its  head  till  1863.  He 
was  born  in  1802  and  died  in  1866.  His  services  to  this 

1.  North  Carolina  Presbyterian,  Dee.  24,  1896,  data  furnished  by  his  descendants. 

2.  Facts  furnished  by  Maj.  Robert  Bingham  ;  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead,  Vol.  II., 
pp.  371-872. 

3.  Catalogue,  1874 ;  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead,  Vol.  II.,  p.  372. 

4.  General  Catalogue  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  p.  95. 
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State  and  the  whole  South  were  many  and  great.  In 
1827  he  mov('d  the  school  from  Mt.  Repose  to  Hillsboro  ; 
and  in  1844  from  Hillsboro  to  Oaks,  Orange  county, 
about  ten  miles  from  the  North  Carolina  Railroad.  He 
lived  in  a  time  that  gave  remarkable  opportunities  in 
his  line  ;  and  he  added  remarkable  ability.  When  he 
began  teaching  was  rather  in  disrepute,  but  he  raised  it 
to  a  high  and  honorable  calling.  He  increased  tuition 
fees  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
year.^  He  limited  his  number  to  thirty  students;  and 
one  or  two  years  his  school  had  such  a  reputation  all 
over  the  whole  country,  that  he  had  to  refuse  admission 
to  three  hundred  applicants  each  year. 

Walter  P.  Williamson,  Editor  of  The  Tarhoro  South¬ 
erner,  on  page  372  of  Vol.  II.  of  Our  Living  and  Our 
Dead,  says  :  “His  success  was  pre-eminent;  and  his 
reputation,  though  less  brilliant  than  that  of  some  of 
his  cotemporaries,  w^as  more  extensive  than  that  of  any 
one  of  the  men  of  his  day,  and  while  he  was  a  stern  and 
rigid  disciplinarian,  I  may  say  truly,  though  upon  the 
testimony  of  others,  that  his  pupils  loved  him  like  a 
father,  and  trusted  him  as  a  tender  and  sympathetic 
friend.  I  venture  to  say  he  was  the  means  of  putting 
more  teachers  upon  the  rostrum,  more  professional  men 
into  the  various  professions,  more  preachers  in  the  pul¬ 
pit  and  more  missionaries  into  the  field  than  any  ten 
other  men  in  the  State.” 

In  1857  his  two  sons,  William  and  Robert,  came  in 
with  him.  They  had  just  graduated  from  the  University 
of  the  State  with  fine  distinction. ^  They  increased  the 
facilities  to  a  large  extent ;  and  under  them  the  number 
of  students  was  limited  to  sixty.  Their  method  of  in¬ 
struction  was  of  the  very  highest  grade.  The  father  still 


1.  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead,  Vol.  II.,  p.  372, 

2.  North  Carolina  Presbyterian,  Dec.  24,  1896. 
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had  all  the  beginning  classes ;  and  the  sons  did  the 
upper  and  advanced  work.  They  worked  with  boys 
upon  the  principle  that  the  best  teaching  and  training 
is  needed  for  the  youngest. ^  Their  system  of  examina¬ 
tion  was  very  rigid  ;  and  by  this  means  all  of  the  un¬ 
worthy  were  thrown  out  and  those  of  better  talent  and 
industry  took  their  places.  It  was  the  custom  before  the 
war  to  give  written  examinations,  which  required  in 
several  cases  about  ten  hours  to  answer.  Those  were 
days  when  this  school  stood  unequalled  in  the  State  and 
the  whole  South.  For  a  good  many  years  two-thirds  of 
the  first  honor  graduates  of  the  University  were  prepared 
at  Bingham. 2  The  first  class  that  left  them  under  the 
new  name  of  William  Bingham  and  Sons  was  composed 
of  five.  Of  these  four  took  first  honors  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  ;  and  the  fifth  took  second  honors.  There  were  more 
than  eighty  members  of  this  class  at  the  University  ;  and 
besides  the  four  from  Bingham  but  one  took  first  honors, 
and  he  was  from  Horner’s,  whose  founder  was  James 
Horner,  a  pupil  of  William  J.  Bingham. 

Just  before  the  Civil  War,  they  built  a  fine  and  com¬ 
modious  academy  building  at  Oaks,  and  were  getting  in 
shape  for  a  more  enlarged  field  of  work  and  usefulness. 
As  soon  as  the  war  came  Robert  gave  up  the  school  to 
his  aged  father  and  his  elder  brother,  William.  From 
beginning  to  end  he  was  a  gallant  and  brave  soldier.*^ 
He  raised  a  company  and  went  to  the  front  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  ;  and  he  was  one  of  Gen.  Lee’s  seven  thousand, 
five  hundred  men  at  Appomatox  Court  House.  How¬ 
ever,  the  school  went  right  on  during  the  war,  in  spite 
of  the  general  demoralization,  the  depreciation  of  money 
and  the  demands  upon  the  teachers  and  pupils  for  police 


1.  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead,  Vol.  II.,  p.  87^3. 

2.  Ibid,  Vol.  II.,  p.  373. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  374. 
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work.^  After  1863  the  father  practically  retired  from 
the  principalship  ;  and  William  then  took  charge  of  the 
management,  though  in  reality  he  did  not  become  nomi¬ 
nal  principal  until  1865.^  William  J.  Bingham  died 
February  19th,  1866  ;  and  his  death  removed  one  of  the 
most  striking  personalties  and  unique  teachers  this  State 
has  ever  produced. 

William  Bingham,  the  third  principal,  was  born  1835, 
and  died  February  18th,  1873.  He  took  his  A.  B.  from 
the  University  in  1856.'"^  He  was  of  very  delicate  health, 
hence  did  not  do  active  service  in  the  field  of  war,  though 
he  was  made  a  Colonel  of  the  Confederate  States  Army. 
He  was  equally  great  as  a  teacher,  public  speaker  and 
author  of  text  books.  His  Latin  texts  have  received  the 
greatest  praise.  They  at  one  time  were  used  in  every 
State  in  the  LTnion,  especially  in  the  South  and  West; 
they  were  perhaps  used  more  extensively  than  the  works 
of  any  other  Southern  author.^  His  first  book  was  a 
Latin  Grammar,  a  rather  small  and  elementary  work  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  preface  is  found  :  ‘‘  Oaks,  N.  C., 

May  10,  1863.”  This  was  published  at  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina,  by  Sterling,  Campbell  and  Albright,  a 
firm  which  published  most  of  the  North  Carolina  books 
during  the  war  times.  During  December,  1863,  a  Caesar 
came  from  his  hands,  written  at  the  same  place.  On 
October  30th,  1866,  he  sent  forth  from  Mebaneville  a  re¬ 
vised  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  Latin  Grammar.  This 
was  revised  the  third  time  by  Prof.  W.  Gordon  McCabe, 
now  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  In  1868  a  revised  Caesar 
came  out.^  He  was  also  the  author  of  an  English 
Grammar  and  Exercise.  The.  school  was  moved  from 

1.  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead.  Vol.  II..  p.  B75. 

2.  General  Catalogue  of  University  of  North  Carolina,  p.  9-). 

3.  Ibid.  p.  95. 

4.  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead,  Vol,  II,,  p.  380. 

5.  See  Books  in  Greensboro  Female  College  Library. 
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Oaks  to  Mebaneville  in  1865,  where  it  remained  till  its 
removal  to  Asheville  in  1891.^  It  was  placed  under  mili¬ 
tary  control  about  the  year  1865  ;  and  so  it  has  remained. 
The  principal  was  given  the  title  and  rank  of  a  Colonel 
by  the  State. 

At  his  death  in  1873  his  brother,  Robert,  became  the 
fourth  principal ;  anddie  still  guides  the  institution.  He 
was  born  in  1838  ;  took  his  A.  B.  degree  Irom  the  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1857,  and  later  his  A.  M.  In  his  class  were  Judge 
A.  C.  Avery,  of  Burke,  Hon.  B.  F.  Grady,  of  Duplin, 
Hon.  John  W.  Graham,  of  Orange,  Col.  Thos.  S.  Kenan, 
of  Raleigh,  and  others  equally  distinguished. ^  As  has 
been  mentioned,  he  took  an  active  part  during  the  Civil 
War,  with  the  rank  of  Captain  in  the  Southern  States 
Army.^  His  administration  of  twenty-four  years  has 
been  wise  and  progressive.  He  has  endeavored  to  main¬ 
tain  the  high  standard  of  scholarship  set  by  his  prede¬ 
cessors  ;  and  in  addition  to  this  he  has  increased  the 
patronage  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  faculty  for  the 
year  1874-1875  consisted  of  Major  Robert  Bingham, 
William  Bingham  Lynch,  Captain  T.  L.  Norwood  and 
W.  G.  Quakenbush.^ 

Major  Lynch  deserves  some  further  notice  than  a  mere 
mention.  He  was  a  grandson  of  the  first  William  Bing¬ 
ham.  He  took  his  A.  B.,  with  first  honors,  from  the 
University  in  1859,  and  became  a  Lieutenant  of  the 
Confederate  States  Army.®  He  was  Professor  of  Greek 
in  Davidson  College  1860-1864 ;  and  teacher  and  co¬ 
principal  of  Bingham  School  1864-1879.  While  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Davidson,  he  took  his  A.  M.  at  the  University 
in  1862.  After  leaving  Bingham  he  ran  a  military  school 

1.  Catalogue,  1891,  p.  1. 

‘2.  North  Carolina  Presbyterian,  Dec.  24, 1896. 

8.  General  Catalogue  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  p.  95. 

4.  Catalogue,  1874.  p.  1. 

5.  General  Catalogue  of  University  of  North  Carolina,  p.  166. 
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at  High  Point  until  1883.  From  here  he  went  to  Lake 
Mary,  Florida. ^ 

They  gave  fine  instruction,  and  they  charged  for  it. 
The  expenses  for  session  of  twenty  weeks  in  1874  were  ; 
tuition  $62.50  ;  board  $82.50  ;  books  and  washing  $15.00. 
Their  course  of  studies  at  the  same  time  was  extensive 
for  academical  work.  English  and  Commercial :  first 
year — Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  English  Grammar, 
Composition,  Geography,  History  and  Arithmetic;  sec¬ 
ond  year — the  same  with  Book-keeping,  Natural  Philoso¬ 
phy  and  Chemistry.  Mathematical  :  Arithmetic  (San¬ 
ford)  ,  Algebra  (Todhunter)  ,  Geometry  (Chauvenet)  , 
Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry  and  Calculus;  and 
this  went  through  five  years.  Latin  :  Grammar  (Bing¬ 
ham  and  Gildersleeve j  ,  Caosar  (Bingham) ,  Prose  Compo¬ 
sition,  Sallust,  Ovid,  Vergil,  Cicero,  Livy,  Plorace  and 
Juvenal ;  and  this  was  a  five  years’  course.  Greek : 
Grammar  and  Reader,  Prose  Composition  (Jones)  , 
Xenophon’s  Anabasis  and  Memorabilia,  Herodotus  and 
Homer ;  this  extended  through  three  years.  They  also 
gave  a  course  in  French  and  German,  each  lasting  two 
years.  2 

The  school  had  its  first  destructive  fire  in  1882,  and 
again  in  1890.  Maj.  Bingham  immediately  after  the 
second  fire  began  to  look  for  a  new  location.  These  two 
fires  had  consumed  the  library  and  apparatus  ;  and  it 
seemed  best  to  move  the  school  to  some  good  town ,  where 
protection  from  fire  could  be  had.  Several  places  made 
bids  for  it,  among  which  were  Charlotte  and  Asheville. 
Asheville  was  chosen  ;  and,  as  has  been  mentioned,  it  was 
moved  there  in  1891.  New  buildings  were  erected  dur¬ 
ing  that  summer. 

The  city  of  Asheville  has  a  world-wide  reputation  for 


1,  Semi-Centennial  Catalogue  of  Davidson  College,  p.  17. 

2.  Catalogue,  1874,  p.  8. 
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its  healthfulriess  and  its  natural  beauty.  On  one  of  the 
finest  spots  near  by  is  located  this  school.  The  place  is 
known  as  Bingham  Heights.  Ic  is  indeed  a  beautiful 
spot.  The  French  Broad  sweeps  the  foot  of  the  high 
cliff  of  rocks  ;  tow^ard  the  east  can  be  seen  Black  Moun¬ 
tain  ;  toward  the  south,  Blue  Ridge  and  Pisgah  ;  and 
not  but  a  few  miles  away  is  George  Vanderbilt’s  place, 
one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world.  The  buildings  have 
the  best  possible  ventilation  and  sanitary  arrangements  ; 
they  were  made  for  health  and  utility,  not  for  show. 
And  too  their  arrangement  for  managing  boys  is  excel¬ 
lent.  They  are  built  of  brick,  one  story  high  and  one 
room  deep.  Their  floors  are  doubled,  with  building 
paper  between  ;  and  beneath  the  whole  floor  is  a  coat  of 
cement  and  slate  to  prevent  dampness  from  rising.  The 
rooms  are  made  practically  fire  proof.  The  site  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  French  Broad,  and  the 
drainage  is  perfect.  The  dormitories  are  in  eight  sec¬ 
tions  ;  and  a  class-room,  with  quarters  for  a  teacher  be¬ 
hind,  is  placed  in  the  center  of  each  of  the  sections.  To 

I 

move  the  school  to  a  far  away  location  and  to  house  it 
in  buildings  so  well  adapted  to  good  discipline  and  robust 
health,  required  much  knowledge,  judgment  and  skill. 
However,  Maj.  Bingham  was  fully  equal  to  the  demand  ; 
he  had  had  a  personal  experience  of  thirty  years  and  the 
traditional  experience  of  his  school  for  almost  a  hundred. 
To  his  great  experience  he  added  a  careful  study  of  the 
educational  systems  of  the  whole  country. 

The  school  since  its  removal  to  Asheville  has  extended 
its  field  of  patronage,  as  well  as  made  its  equipment  far 
larger  and  better.  The  number  of  pupils  for  the  past 
six  years  has  been  about  one  hundred.^  Its  expenses 
are  still  higher  than  other  schools  in  the  State.  For  a 
school  year  of  forty  weeks  three  hundred  dollars  are 


1.  Catalogues,  1891-1897. 
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charged.^  It  has  been  a  financial  success  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree.  During  1895,  in  spite  of  the  hard  times,  more 
than  six  thousand  dollars  were  made  from  the  earnings 
above  the  regular  expenses. ^  And  its  course  of  studies 
has  been  extended  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  such 
a  location  and  the  times  and  circumstances  in  which  it 
exists.^  The  faculty  has  been  doubled  in  the  last  ten 
years.  For  the  school  year  1897-1898  it  has  ;  Major 
Robert  Bingham,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent;  R.  L. 
Grinnan,  T.  B.  Lee,  A.  B.  (University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina)  ,  S.  W.  McKee,  A.  B.  (Davidson  College) ,  St. 
George  T.  Grinnan,  J.  S.  Williams,  A.  B.  (University^ 
of  North  Carolina) — Captains;  M.  C.  Millender,  M.  D., 
Surgeon;  Major  Charles  L.  Davis  (Brevet  Major  U.  S, 
Army,  author  of  “  North  Carolina  in  the  Continental 
Lines,’’  1896). ^ 

The  charities  of  this  institution,  like  most  North  Caro¬ 
lina  schools,  have  been  great.  Since  the  beginning  no 
worthy  student  has  been  turned  away  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  means®  In  1874,  and  for  many  years  before 
and  after  this  date,  thev  made  an  offer  of  free  tuition  to 
the  sons  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  any  denomina¬ 
tion  ;  also  to  the  orphans  of  ministers,  candidates  for 
the  ministry  and  sons  of  deceased  Masons  without  means.  ® 
This  gift  meant  a  good  deal,  as  tuition  was  then  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  year.  Now  the 
same  offer  is  made,  except  the  amount  is  only  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  ;  and  this  reduction  of  fifty  dollars  is  the  same  as  is 
given  in  free  tuition  in  most  of  the  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  State. 

The  whole  history  of  this  school  is  interesting  and 

1.  Catalogue,  1897,  p.  34. 

2.  North  Carolina'Presbyterian,  Dec,  24, 1896. 

3.  Catalogue,  1897,  pp.  32-34. 

4.  Ibid,  1897. 

5.  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead,  Vol.  II.,  p,  372. 

6.  Catalogue,  1874,  p.  3. 
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unique.  As  an  instance,  during  the  past  twenty  years 
its  pupils  have  come  from  thirty-two  States  of  the  Union, 
and  from  Mexico,  Brazil,  Germany,  Scotland,  England 
and  Siam.  It  has  had  among  its  numbers  one  who  be¬ 
came  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  ;  some  of  them 
have  become  Cabinet  officers.  Senators  and  members  of 
the  House  of  Pepresentatives,  and  other  prominent  offi¬ 
cials  in  our  National  Government.  Its  students  have 
played  a  great  j)art  in  this  State’s  political,  social  and 
intellectual  life.  Among  the  eminent  jurists,  were 
Thomas  Puffin,  the  greatest  Chief-Justice  North  Caro¬ 
lina  has  ever  had,  and  Justice  A.  C.  Avery,  who  retired 
from  the  Supreme  Bench  of  this  State  at  the  close  of 
1896.  Tod  P.  Caldwell,  Governor  of  North  Carolina  in 
the  troubled  times  of  1871-1874,  Elias  Carr,  Governor 
1892-1896,  Daniel  L.  Pussell,  who  is  our  present  Gov¬ 
ernor — these  and  many  others  of  great  prominence  are 
to  be  found  among  the  number  of  pupils  of  this  historic 
school.^ 

SALEM  FEMALE  ACADEMY. 

A  brief  review  of  the  Moravian  settlements  in  North 
Carolina  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  this  sketch.  They 
will  be  mentioned  here  only  as  far  as  Salem  is  concerned. 
This  place  was  selected  as  the  central  town  of  all  their 
settlements.  It  was  chosen  by  Count  Zinzendorf  before 
his  death;  and  afterwards  by  Frederick  W.  Marshall, 
who  was  then  Superintendent  of  the  whole  community. ^ 
The  hill  was  surveyed  in  1765,  and  the  square  was  laid 
otf  in  1766.  The  site  for  this  central  town  was  about 
eighteen  miles  east  of  the  Yadkin  river  and  between 
Middle  Fork  (Wach)  and  Brushy  Fork  (Lick).^  The 

1.  Catalogues  and  points  furnished  by  Major  Robert  Bingham. 

2.  Winkler’s  Winston-Salem,  p.  30. 

3.  Reichel’s  History  of  the  Moravians  in  North  Caroiina,  p.  61 ;  Martin’s  History, 
Vol.  I.,  Appendix,  pp.  XLIX-LII. 
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square  was  three  hundred  feet  long  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy  wide.  The  first  family  house,  built  of  logs,  was 
completed  by  August,  1769.  During  the  next  year  a 
two-story  house,  called  the  Brother’s  House,  was  erected. 
This  was  used  as  a  church  till  1771.^  In  1772  another 
edifice  was  erected  for  a  meeting  house  ;  and  a  large  bell, 
weighing  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
pounds,  was  placed  in  this  to  serve  as  a  town  clock.  A 
two  stop  organ  was  built  for  the  church  the  same  year.^ 
This  house  served  them  as  a  place  of  worship  till  1800.  In 
1798  another  edifice  for  the  growing  congregation  was 
begun  ;  and  by  November  the  9th,  1800,  it  was  ready  for 
use.^  It  was  a  remarkable  structure,  and  still  serves 
them  for  church  purposes.  In  this,  at  the  same  time, 
was  built  a  large  pipe  organ  with  fourteen  stops — for  a 
long  time  the  finest  and  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  whole 
State. ^ 

The  first  minister  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  for  this  is 
their  real  official  and  church  name,  was  Rev.  Paul 
Tiersch,  who  came  in  1771.^  Rev.  John  Daniel  Kohler 
came  from  Europe  to  become  their  preacher  in  1784.^ 
He  became  Bishop  in  1790  ;  and  still  served  the  church 
till  1801.  On  June  6,  1802,  Rev.  C.  G.  Reichel,  who 
had  for  some  years  been  minister  and  princij)al  of  the 
Boys  School  at  Nazareth,  Pennsylvania,  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  Salem. During  1803,  at  the  close  of  the 
fiftieth  year  of  their  life  in  North  Carolina,  they  had  a 
great  meeting  at  Salem.  Many  representatives  were 
there  from  most  of  the  other  churches  of  this  section. 
At  that  time  their  members  were  :  Salem ,  290  ;  Betha- 

1.  Reichel’s  History,  pp,  i52-68. 

2.  Robbins’  Winston-Salem,  p.  16. 

3.  Reichel's  History,  p.  105. 

4.  Martin’s  History,  Vol.  I.,  Appendix,  iip.  XLIX-LIl. 

5.  Reichel’s  History,  p.  66. 

6.  Ibid,  p.  96. 

7.  Ibid,  pp.  105-106. 
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bara,  81;  Bethania,  293;  Friedberg,  231;  Friedlaiid, 
135  ;  Hojdg,  175.  ^ 

This  cliurch  has  ever  paid  great  attention  to  schools. 
It  is  stated  that  in  1500,  forty-three  years  after  its  be¬ 
ginning,  it  had  a  school  in  each  of  its  four  hundred 
parishes,  besides  higher  institutions.  By  1600  their 
schools  were  the  finest  dii  Bohemia.  As  an  illustrious 
example  of  its  schools  John  Amos  Comenius  might  be 
named. ^  As  soon  as  a  settlement  was  well  organized,  a 
church  and  a  school-house  were  erected  ;  they  fully  recog¬ 
nized  that  life  amounted  to  little  without  truth  arid  right. 

0 

Salem,  which  signifies  peace,  was  not  slow  to  set  on  foot 
a  movement  for  a  school  for  its  chilcren,  especially  for 
its  girls.  According  to  Martin,  there  was  built  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  square  a  school-house  for  boys 
as  early  as  1794.  To  this  could  go  the  male  children  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  of  those  living  near  around. 
They  could  not  enter  under  six  years  of  age,  nor  remain 
longer  than  till  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen.  In  this 
were  taught:  Reading,  Writing,  German,  English, 
Cyphering,  History ,  Geography  ;  and  the  rudiments  of 
Latin,  Drawing  and  Music  were  taught  to  some.^ 

The  girls’  school,  which  soon  became  known  as  Salem 
Female  Academy,  was  opened  in  1802.  The  regular 
academy  building  was  begun  October  6th,  1803.  Bishop 
Reichel  conducted  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner¬ 
stone.  The  whole  ceremony  was  unique.  In  the  north¬ 
west  corner  was  placed  a  copper  case  in  which  is  this, 
written  in  English  and  German  :  “In  the  name  of  God, 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  aid  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the 
year  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
one  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  three,  on  the  sixth  day 

1.  Reichel’s  History,  p.  112. 

2.  Manuscript  (15,000  words)  of  Miss  Adelaide  L.  Fries,  in  Salena  Female  Academy 
Library. 

3.  Martin’s  History,  Vol.  I.,  Appendix,  pp.  XLIX-LII. 
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of  October,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  Independ¬ 
ence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  when  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  President  of  them,  in  the  fiftieth  year  after 
the  settling  of  the  first  members  of  the  Church  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  North  Carolina  and  in  the  beginning 
of  building  Bethabara,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  since 
the  beginning  of  building  Salem,  the  foundation  stone 
of  this  house  for  a  Boarding  School  of  Girls  was  laid  in  a 
solemn  manner,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  Congrega¬ 
tion,  with  fervent  Praver  to  our  Lord,  that  bv  the  School, 
to  be  established  in  this  House,  His  name  may  be  glori¬ 
fied,  His  Kingdom  of  Grace  be  enlarged  in  this  Country 
and  the  Salvation  of  souls  of  those,  who  shall  be  edu¬ 
cated  therein,  be  promoted.”^  This  house  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1804,  and  dedicated  July  16th,  1805.^  Martin’s 
History,  Vol.  I.,  appendix,  pages  IXL-LII. ,  gives  a  very 
interesting  description  of  this  building.  According  to 
him  it  was  sixty-two  feet  long  and  forty-two  deep.  In 
the  lower  part  were  two  large,  and  some  smaller,  apart¬ 
ments.  In  one  of  these  large  rooms  the  girls  day  school 
was  kept ;  in  the  other  was  the  dining  hall  for  the  board¬ 
ing  pupils.  In  the  upper  story  were  three  large  apart¬ 
ments,  and  one  smaller  one.  In  each  lived  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  girls  under  the  care  of  two  tutoresses.  The 
small  room  on  this  story  was  used  as  a  sick  room.  Over 
these  rooms  was  a  hall,  sixty  feet  long,  thirty  wide  and 
fourteen  high.  This  was  the  sleeping  place  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  under  the  care  of  their  teachers. 

The  first  principal  of  the  academy  was  elected  by  the 
Conference  of  October  31st,  1802, — Rev.  Samuel  G. 
Kramsch.  He  was  a  native  of  Silesia  and  at  that  time 
English  minister  of  the  Church  at  Hope,  North  Carolina. 
He  and  his  wife  both  had  liad  training  in  boarding- 
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school  work  and  management. ^  There  was  a  girls’ 
school  in  Salem  a  short  while  before  the  academy  began. 
It  was  in  the  old  Gemein  Hans  (Congregation  House) , 
which  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  public  square.  The 
second  floor  of  this  was  once  a  church  for  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  but  now  (1800-1802)  a  chapel.  The  lower  floor 
had  three  apartments’.  The  minister  occupied  two  of 
these  ;  and  the  south  one  was  used  for  a  girls’  day  school. 

In  1803  there  were  forty-two  little  girls  in  Salem, 
twelve  of  whom  afterwards  became  teachers  in  the  acad¬ 
emy,  one  till  1856.  Of  the  forty-two,  twenty-three  were 
pupils  in  the  school. ^  Early  in  1804,  before  the  build¬ 
ing  was  completed,  four  girls  came  from  Hillsboro  to 
enter  as  the  first  boarding  pupils.  Very  soon  afterwards, 
came  two  from  Halifax,  one  from  Caswell  and  one  from 
Fayetteville.  In  1805,  two  came  from  Camden,  South 
Carolina,  the  first  from  that  State,  which,  next  to  North 
Carolina,  has  furnished  the  largest  number.^  The  first 
to  occupy  the  new  building  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kramsch, 
their  two  daughters,  twenty  boarders  and  four  teachers.^ 
Nine  teachers  entered  into  the  work  during  1804-1805  : 
Miss  Sophia  Dorathea  Reichel,  daughter  of  the  Bishop, 
(1804-09)  ;  Miss  Maria  Salome  Meinung  (1804-07)  ; 
Miss  Johanna  Elizabeth  Praezel  (1804-08)  ;  Miss 
Johanna  Sophia  Shober  (1805-06,  1807-09)  ;  Miss 
Johanna  Elizabeth  Reuz  (1805-20)  ;  Miss  Agnes  Susanna 
Praezel  (1805-16)  ;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Praezel,  in  village  girls’ 
school,  (1805-13).®  Of  this  number.  Miss  Praezel  was 
the  most  noted.  She  won  quite  a  local  reputation  as  a 
fine  musician.  It  is  even  said  that  she  had  learned  the 
piano,  harp  and  organ  before  she  was  twelve.  At  this 

1.  Reiehel’s  History,  p.  116. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  118. 

3.  Ibid,  pp.  119-121. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  121. 

5.  Ibid,  p.  126. 
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age  she  was  made  a  teacher  in  the  dav  school.  This 
work  was  very  laborious  at  that  time,  as  she  had  to  copy 
all  the  music  for  her  pupils.  She  was  also  organist  for 
the  week-day  services  in  the  church,  which  were  held 
every  evening. 

In  1806  the  first  printed  circular  was  sent  out,  known 
as  the Terms  and  Conditions  of  the  Boarding  School 
for  Female  Education  in  Salem,  N.  C.”  The  ages 
when  girls  could  be  admitted  were  eight  and  twelve  ;  and 
at  fifteen  they  had  to  leave.  The  expenses  for  the  whole 
year  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars, 
five  dollars  entrance  money  being  added.  The  regular 
course  of  studies  was:  Reading,  Grammar,  Writing, 
Arithmetic,  History,  Geography ;  German  and  Plain 
Needle  Work  were  given  if  desired.  Music,  Drawing  and 
Ornamental  Needle  M^ork  were  extra. ^  Those  who  de¬ 
sired  entrance  had  to  make  application.  “It  is  desirable 
that  such  as  are  applied  for  should  have  had  small  or 
kine  pox  and  measles. 

In  those  early  days  the  home  life  was  made  as  perfect 
as  possible.  The  students  were  divided  into  companies 
of  fifteen  and  twenty  girls.  Each  company  was  in 
’charge  of  two  lady  teachers  ;  and  these  served  alternate 
days.  The  teacher  was  always  thei*e  to  help  and  give 
counsel ;  and  the  principal  was  their  pastor,  father, 
guardian  and  friend.  Mr.  Kramsch  was  a  botanist,  and 
gave  each  girl  a  small  garden.  In  this  she  cultivated 
the  flowers  which  she  collected  while  on  her  daily  walks. ^ 

In  those  early  times  the  conveniences  of  traveling 
were  very  few.  The  horse  and  coach  were  in  use  in 
some  sections  ;  in  many  places,  however,  traveling  on 
horseback  was  the  common  thing.  It  was  in  this  way 


1.  Reichel’s  History,  pp.  ]21-1‘22. 

2.  Manuscript  of  Miss  Fries. 

3.  Ibid. 
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that  many  girls  came  to  Salem  Female  Academy.  They 
came  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  company  with  father  or 
older  brother,  and  often  in  company  with  several  com¬ 
panions.  When  they  reached  the  school,  the  horse  was 
sold  and  the  saddle  laid  away  till  the  girl  finished  her 
course  of  studies.  When  they  once  entered  they  re¬ 
mained  until  their  education  was  completed  ;  it  was  too 
much  trouble  to  go  home  on  vacation.^  They  did  not 
have  long  summer  vacations  as  now,  but  only  a  few  days 
rest  during  the  mid-summer.  During  these  rest  days 
the  girls  made  themselves  merry  in  many  ways,  especially 
by  picnics  and  excursions  into  the  country. 

In  1806  Mr.  Kramsch  gave  up  the  princit)alship  to 
Rev.  Abraham  G.  Steiner.  He  was  a  native  of  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Pennsylvania.  His  administration  lasted  about 
ten  years,  and  was  in  every  way  successful.  In  1807  a 
third  room  was  added  ;  and  a  fourth  was  needed  soon 
afterwards,  and  was  built  in  1811.  This  same  year  a 
house  was  built  for  the  principal  and  his  family,  so  as 
to  give  more  room  for  pupils.  This  house  is  still  the 
home  of  the  principal.  The  pupils  came  in  so  fast  to¬ 
ward  the  latter  part  of  his  administration,  that  many  of 
them  could  not  obtain  accommodations  in  the  school* 
building  and  had  to  lodge  in  private  families.^  From 
May,  1804,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1807  as  many  as  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  girls,  from  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and 
Georgia,  received  their  education  there. ^  As  a  rule  the 
institution  was  very  healthful,  though  at  one  time  in 
1814  there  were  seventy-four  cases  of  measles. 

In  1807  the  first  certificate  of  scholarship  was  given. 
Its  wording  is  exceedingly  queer:  “Be  it  known  that 


1.  Manuscript  of  Miss  Fries. 

2.  Reicliel’s  History,  p.  122. 

3.  Manuseript  of  Miss  Fries. 
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Miss . ,  daughter  of . of . Co.,  State  of 

. ,  has  for  sometime  past  resided  aud  been  a  pupil 

in  the  Boarding  School  for  Female  Education  in  Salem, 
N.  C.,  and  as  she  is  now  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  said 
Institution,  the  Inspector  and  Tutoresses  of  tho same  can 
not  withhold  from  her  the  testimony  of  applause  due  her 
for  lier  general  good  conduct  as  a  pupil  in  said  Institu¬ 
tion.  She  has  followed  her  studies  with  all  assiduity 
and  has  made  good  progress  therein,  very  willingly 
submitted  to  the  rules  of  the  school,  and  by  her  good 
conduct  and  strictly  moral  behavior,  has  gained  the 
good  will  and  esteem  of  those  under  whom  she  has  been 
placed,  and  the  sincere  regard  of  the  whole  school. 
Given  at  Salem  the  29th  of  October,  1807,  for  myself, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Tutoresses  of  the  said  Institution. 

Abraham  Steiner,  Inspector.”  ^ 

In  1806  Mr.  Steiner,  on  account  of  a  failure  of  health, 
gave  up  the  principalship  to  Rev.  Gotthhold  Benjamin 
Reichel ;  and  he  continued  as  a  teacher  and  book-keeper. 
Mr.  Reichel  was  the  son  of  Bishop  Riechel,  and  served 
the  school  well  indeed  till  his  death,  December  20th, 
1833.  He  was  also  pastor  of  the  Salem  Church  from 
1829  to  1833.  The  school  increased  under  him,  and  by 
1824  an  addition  to  the  building  was  necessary — a  school¬ 
room  and  chapel.^ 

Some  of  the  quaint  and  primitive  customs  during  his 
term  of  office  are  worthy  of  notice.  In  their  large  com¬ 
mon  dormitory  were  little  show  white  beds.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  white  sand,  swept  into  many  different 
l^atterns.  In  the  center  stood  the  long  table  with  its 
rows  of  benches.  The  girls  were  ‘‘day-keepers”  by 
turns,  two  at  a  time,  and  performed  all  of  the  services 
for  the  living  room,  such  as  bringing  water  and  carrying 


1.  Manuscript  of  Miss  Fries. 

2.  Reicliel’s  History,  pp.  123-124  ;  Manuscript  of  Miss  Fries, 
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wood.  Friday  was  a  general  house  cleansing  day.  The 
teachers  and  pupils  cleaned  the  dirty  candle  sticks  and 
washed  new  sand  for, the  floors.  The  dining  hall  was  in 
the  basement,  and  was  of  two  rooms,  one  for  the  two 
youngest  companies  and  the  other  for  the  older  pupils. 
The  girls  seated  themselves  on  bendies,  and  the  teaclier 
sat  on  a  stool  at  the  head  of  the  table.  As  soon  as  all 
were  still,  the  teacher  began  singing  the  blessing,  “Leave 
Thv  Peace  divine  with  us,  we  are  thine.”  The  table 
clotli  was  coarse,  home-made,  tow  linen  ;  the  plates 
pewter,  the  knives  and  forks  steel ;  and  the  tea  or  coffee 
was  drunk  from  bowls  without  handles.  On  certain  days 
this  table  ware  had  to  be  scrubbed  with  rushes.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  principalship  of  Mr.  Reichel,  it  is  said 
that  a  certain  lady  while  visiting  the  school  was  so  much 
displeased  at  the  table  appointments,  that  she  sent  to 
the  store  and  purchased  China  plates  and  cups,  and  cot¬ 
ton  table  clothes.  Their  fare  was  wholesome,  though 
very  plain.  The  boarding  department  was  in  charge  of 
the  Single  Sisters  until  1859  ;  and  they  ran  it  for  the 
support  of  their  establishment.  Nine  o’clock  was  the 
hour  for  the  pupils  to  be  in  bed  ;  and  the  teachers  were 
in  by  ten.  Their  dress  was  simple  and  made  by  them¬ 
selves.  They  did  not  wear  hats  when  they  went  to 
church,  but  caps  made  of  white  bobinet,  lined  with 
strands  of  floss  and  tied  under  the  chin  with  ribbon.^ 
Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Reichel,  Bishop  Bechler  took 
charge  for  the  time.  In  1834  Rev.  John  Christian 
Jacobson  became  principal.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his 
election  minister  of  Bethania ;  and  he  served  for  ten 
years.  In  1844  he  left  for  Nazareth,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  became  principal  of  the  Boarding  School  for 
Boys.  In  1835  a  new  chapel  was  built;  and  by  1841 
the  Congregation  House  was  given  over  to  school  pur- 
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poses  alone.  The  school  had  one  hundred  and  eighty 
boarding  pupils  in  1838  ;  and  to  teach  this  number  there 
were  nineteen  teachers,  besides  the  principal. ^ 

During  the  year  1840  the  following  circular  was  sent 
out : 


‘‘terms  of  the  institution  for  female  education, 

Entrance .  5.00 

Board  and  Washing  and  Tuition,  including  Read¬ 
ing,  Grammar,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  History, 
Geography,  the  use  of  the  Globes,  Composition, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Latin, 
French,  Drawing  and  Painting,  Plain  Needle¬ 


work,  &c  per  quarter .  30.00 

Instruction  in  Music  per  quarter .  5.00 

Instruction  in  Ornamental  Needle-work  per  quarter  3.00 
For  the  use  of  the  Library  per  quarter .  1,00 


Books,  Stationary,  Medicine  and  Medical  attendance, 
and  other  contingent  expenses,  placed  to  account. 

One  hundred  dollars  paid  in  advance. 

Clothes  found  by  Parents  or  Guardian,  or  placed  to 
account. 

Bills  adjusted  semi-annually,  and  full  payment  to  be 
made  at  the  removal  of  a  pupil.  The  amount  of  Board, 
Tuition,  and  contingent  expenses  may  be  calculated  at 
Two  Hundred  Dollars,  more  or  less  for  one  year. 

“No  pupil  admitted  without  seasonable  application 
by  letter,  post-paid,  mentioning  name,  age  &c,  nor 
unless  an  affirmative  answer  be  previously  given  by  Rev. 
John  C.  Jacobson,  Principal  of  the  Boarding  School, 
Salem,  N.  C.”^ 

In  1844  Rev.  Charles  Adolphus  Block  took  charge.^ 
During  his  administration  of  four  years  the  idea  of 
making  some  of  the  courses  of  studies  more  advanced 


1.  Reichel’s  History,  p.  124, 
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was  incorporated.  Until  this  time  those  who  desired  to 
take  French  had  to  recite  to  the  principal  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  When  Mr.  Bleck  came  in,  a 
select  class  of  eight  or  ten  boarders  and  two  day  pupils 
was  formed  and  taught  by  Mrs.  Denke,  who,  as  Maria 
Steiner,  had  taught  in  the  institution  from  1811  to  1828 ^ 
and  had  spent  two  years  in  Europe. ^ 

In  1848  Rev.  Emil  Adolphus  de  Schw('initz  became 
the  sixth  principal.^  He  at  once  established  the  custom 
of  annual  examinations.  These  were  very  exciting  times, 
and  the  method  by  which  they  were  carried  on  was  in¬ 
teresting  as  well  as  quaint.  It  is  said  that  for  sometime 
before  these  were  to  be  held  crowds  came  in  coaches  and 
on  horseback  ;  and  that  the  whole  town  opened  its  doors 
to  receive  the  visiting  patrons  in  true  hospitality.  It 
required  a  week  or  more  for  the  private  examinations. 
These  were  conducted  in  the  Chapel  by  the  principal. 
In  those  times  he  was  versed  in  the  whole  course  of 
studies  ;  it  was  not  a  time  of  specialists.  It  seems  that 
the  teachers  taught  during  the  year  and  the  principal 
examined  at  the  close.  The  last  day  of  the  examinations 
was  always  public,  and  was  one  memorable  in  the  lives 
of  all  the  students.  In  the  Church,  in  which  this  always 
occurred,  there  were  many  decorations  and  specimens  of 
the  work  done  by  the  pupils  during  the  past  year.  The 
first  thing  on  the  programme  of  that  day  was  the  roll- 
call,  to  which  each  pupil  gave  an  answer  by  rising  and 
making  her  best  bow.  After  this  came  the  dialogues, 
music  and  other  exercises.  In  one  or  the  other  each  girl 
had  to  take  part ;  and  often  there  were  exercises  in  all 
of  the  subjects  studied  during  the  year.  These  public 
examinations  during  the  next  administration  became 
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public  entertainments,  wliicl]  eventually  evolved  into 
the  present  commencements.^ 

In  1853  Rev.  Robei*t  de  Schweinitz,  a  brother  of  Emil 
Adolphus,  took  charge  of  the  school.  He  held  the  posi¬ 
tion  twelve  years,  and  these  were  very  important  years 
in  its  history.  During  1854  the  first  catalogue  was  sent 
out ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  old  Congregation 
House  was  torn  down  and  a  new  building  begun.  The 
contents  of  the  old  corner  stone  were  placed  into  the 
new,  known  as  the  New  Academy.  By  March  24th, 
1856,  the  new  building  was  ready  for  occupancy,  and 
the  school  was  moved  into  its  larger  and  more  handsome 
quarters.^ 

Prom  the  manuscript  of  Miss  Fries,  which  the  writer 
finds  very  interesting  and  accurate,  and  from  Reichel’s 
History  of  the  Moravians  in  North  Carolina,  appendix, 
pages  192-195,  the  Principal’s  official  report  of  the  new 
building  is  given  :  “The  dimensions  of  the  main  build¬ 
ing  are  100  feet  front  by  52  feet  deep,  with  a  wing  at  the 
north  70ix34i  feet,  and  another  at  the  south  77x44  feet. 
The  main  building,  as  well  as  the  north  wing,  is  four 
stories  on  the  front,  and  at  the  rear  (on  account  of  the 
descent  of  the  ground)  five  stories  including  the  base¬ 
ment.  The  fronts  of  the  house  are  of  pressed  brick,  ex¬ 
pressly  manufactured  for  our  building,  and  are  probably 
some  of  the  first  of  the  kind  made  in  our  State.” 

These  were  very  prosperous  years.  During  the  year 
1856  there  were  three  hundred  and  fifteen  pupils,  of 
whom  two  hundred  and  thirty  were  boarders.  To  in¬ 
struct  this  number  there  were  eighteen  resident  and 
eleven  non-resident  teachers.  Up  to  the  close  of  this 
same  year,  there  had  been  in  the  institution  three  thous¬ 
and  four  hundred  and  seventy  students,  and  one  hun- 
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dred  and  twenty-four  instructors.  Of  this  number,  only 
two  teachers  and  twelve  pupils  had  died  while  in  the 
school.^  As  the  Civil  War  came  on  the  school  grew 
larger  still  ;  those  times  were  the  most  prosperous  in 
numbers  the  school  ever  had  in  its  whole  history.  Salem 
Academy  was  regarded  as  a  place  of  safety,  and  many 
pupils  were  sent  there  'then  on  that  account.  The  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  school  soon  had  to  send  out  the  announce¬ 
ment  that ‘‘there  was  no  more  room;  but  if  you  will 
bring  beds  w^e  will  try  to  board  you.”  These  too  w^ere 
prosperous  years  in  moral  and  intellectual  growch.  The 
school  went  on  wdthout  a  single  day’s  interruption.^ 
The  din  of  war  was  near,  but  they  went  on  their  accus¬ 
tomed  quiet  way.  That  was  indeed  a  great  oasis  in  the 
desert  left  by  devastating  war  around.  That  was  a  time 
when  young  hearts  were  bound  so  closely  together  that 
they  have  never  since  been  disunited.  Find  the  pupil  of 
Salem  Female  Academy  of  those  days,  and  you  will  feel 
that  loyalty  and  love  for  institutions  as  you  have  nfever 
felt  before. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  war  Stoneman’s  Brigade 
marched  upon  Salem.  The  valuable  papers  were  taken 
from  the  office  and  placed  under  the  stone  floor  of  the 
cellar  of  the  Principal’s  house  ;  and  the  money  was  hid¬ 
den  beneath  the  floor  of  the  sitting  room.  When  the 
brigade  reached  the  town,  the  mayor,  principal  and 
other  citizens  surrendered  the  place  and  the  academy,  and 
asked  for  a  guard  to  be  stationed  about  the  latter.  This 
request  for  protection  was  granted  and  the  "school  went 
on  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  brigade  was  in 
camp  south  of  town  for  about  two  days,  but  found  the 
place  so  peaceful  and  quiet,  that  they  soon  pulled  up 
and  left.  The  large  crowd  of  intelligent  girls  conquered 
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the  whole  brigade,  and  with  little  trouble  or  incon¬ 
venience  to  themselves.^  The  school  has  been  and  is  the 
greatest  of  all  powers.  It  goes  forth  to  battle  quietly, 
but  in  the  end  conquers  all  things. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  school  was  full  to  the  brim. 
During  1(S66  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  new  names  were 
added  to  the  record-book,  the  greatest  number  of  any 
one  year.  On  February  21st  of  the  same  year  the  acad¬ 
emy  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  as  a  regular 
college.  The  act  of  incorporation  is  as  follows:  “The 
faculty  of  said  School,  that  is  to  say,  the  President,  Pro¬ 
fessors,  Teachers,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Trus¬ 
tees,  shall  have  the  power  of  conferring  all  such  degrees 
or  marks  of  literary  distinction,  or  diplomas,  as  are 
usually  conferred  in  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning.  ”  ^ 
At  the  same  time  the  course  of  studies  was  raised  to  a 
considerable  extent.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year 
1865-18G6,  Mr.  De  Schweinitz  gave  up  the  principalship 
to  go  to  Nazareth  Hall,  Pennsylvania. 

Rev.  Maximillian  E.  Grunert,  who  had  been  in  the 
faculty  as  first  professor  for  sometime,  took  charge. 
During  his  superintendence  the  school  went  on  prosper¬ 
ing,  till  it  was  visited  by  a  great  scourge  of  small-pox. 
This  caused  great  anxiety  and  somewhat  lessened  the 
numbers,  though  not  a  single  student  ever  died  from  the 
disease.  In  1873  he  had  the  old  building  changed  and 
improved,  to  very  much  the  appearance  of  the  new.  In 
1877  Rev.  J.  Theophilus  Zoim  became  principal.  He 
set  on  foot  a'  school  journal,  known  as  The  Academy, 
which  was  first  issued  in  March,  1878,  and  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  ever  since.  It  was  during  this  year  that  the  first 
Senior  Class  was  formed.^ 

In  1884  Rev.  Edward  Rondthaler  became  principal, 
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and  Rev.  John  H.  Clewell  assistant.  Mr.  Rondthaler 
was  at  the  time  pastor  of  the  Salem  congregation,  and 
later  became  Bishop  of  the  Southern  Province  of  the 
Moravian  Church.  Wlien  he  took  hold  the  attendance 
was  not  very  large,  it  having  gradually  gone  down  for 
the  past  several  years.  He  brought  a  new  life  to  the 
academy ,  increased  its' patronage,  and  made  many  ad¬ 
vantageous  improvements.  As  a  rule  the  Moravian 
Church  has  been  opposed  to  innovations  ;  the  principals 
have  been  very  conservative  in  their  methods.  How¬ 
ever,  Bishop  Rondthaler  made  many  changes  in  the 
dormitories  ;  also  in  the  course  of  studies  and  plans  of 
teaching.  1 

In  1885  the  academy  received  its  first  endowment. 
The  fii'st  gift  was  to  the  support  of  the  Art  Department. 

In  consequence  of  the  gift  this  department  has  grown  to 

_  • 

a  large  extent.  Misses  Troeger  and  Lewis,  of  New  York, 
and  Miss  Siewers,  have  been  the  makers  of  it.  The  music 
instruction  was  for  a  long  time  under  lady  teachers,  but 
in  later  years  skilled  men  have  managed  it.  Profs.  E. 
W.  Linebach,  S.  D’Anna  and  Fredrick  Agthe,  brought 
the  work  up  to  such  a  standard  that  in  1885  a  regular 
course  for  graduation  was  given  in  this  department. 
Profs.  George  Markgraff,  Schmolck,  Skilton  and  Shirley, 
have  been  its  directors  since  that  time.  Another  inno¬ 
vation  of  the  same  year  was  the  introduction  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  Book-keeping,  Phonography  and  Telegraphy.^ 
In  1886  the  Alumnae  Association  was  formed.  On  the 
10th  of  October,  1887,  the  Euterpean  Society  was  or¬ 
ganized,  a  few  months  later  the  Hesperian.  In  May, 
1888,  Dr.  Rondthaler  gave  up  the  management  to  the 
present  principal.  Rev.  John  H.  Clewell, ^  though  he  is 

1.  Manuscript  of  Miss  Fries;  points  of  letter  from  Principal  Clewell. 

2.  Manuscript  of  Miss  Fries ;  catalogues. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  BOOKS 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  is  now  engaged  in  dramatising  “The 
Christian.’’ 

^  ^  ^ 

A  volume  of  short  stories  by  Mr.  Thos.  Hardy  may  be 
expected  in  the  Spring. 

^  ^  ^ 

A  new  book,  entitled  “Millions  of  Bubbles,”  by  Ger¬ 
trude  Atherton,  is  now  in  press. 

^ 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Stocton  presided  at  the  Authors’  Club 
watch-night  exei'cises  on  New  Year’s  Eve. 

^  ^  yf. 

Mr.  George  Gissing’s  next  novel  will  be  entitled  “The 
Town  Traveller.”  He  is  now  at  Naples. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Frank  Mathew,  the  brilliant  young  Irish  novelist, 
has  written  a  new  romance,  “A  Lady’s  Sword.” 

^  ^  ^ 

Ian  Maclaren’s  “Bonnie  Brier  Bush”  will  appear  on 
the  stage  in  New  York  about  the  beginning  of  February. 

^ 

Ibsen  is  going  to  Berlin  next  spring,  on  invitation, 
for  the  celebration  of  his  seventy-first  birthday. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  National  Library  of  France  is  the  largest  of  the 
world’s  libraries,  containing  over  2,600,000  bound 
volumes. 

^  ^ 

Mr.  Bruno  Steidel  is  the  leading  violincellist  of  the 
Chicago  Orchestra,  and  Mr,  Edmund  Schucker  tlie  lead¬ 
ing  harpist. 
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Ruskin  enthusiasts  are  looking  forward  with  pleasure 
to  his  new  book,  ‘‘The  Bible  References  of  John  Ruskin,’’ 
which  is  nearly  ready. 

^  ^  ^ 

“The  Lost  Pibroch,”  by  Neil  Munro,  has  received  the 
highest  praise,  and  his  “John  Splendid”  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  leading  serials  of  the  year. 

^  ^ 

Lieutenant  Peary’s  book,  covering  his  seven  expedi¬ 
tions,  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  will  probably  be  issued 
in  February  by  the  F.  A.  Stokes  Company. 

^ 

The  first  volume  of  verse  by  Dora  Sigerson,  now  Mrs. 
Clement  Shorter,  has  recently  been  published  by  John 
Lane,  under  the  title  “The  Fairy  Changeling,  and  Other 
Poems. 

^ 

Mr.  Daniel  Frohman  has  in  hand  a  new  four-act 
comedy  by  Mr.  Anthony  Hope.  He  also  has  acquired 
the  rights  to  produce  a  play  based  on  the  sequel  to  “The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda.’’ 

^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  A.  J.  Butler,  the  well-known  translator  of  Dante, 
and  of  Marbots  Memoirs,  the  Alpine  climber,  and  In¬ 
spector  of  Schools,  is  now  engaged  in  translating  a  Ger¬ 
man  book  of  ethnology. 

^  ^  ^ 

Already  over  ten  thousand  copies  of  Mark  Twains’ 
“More  Tramps  Abroad”  have  been  sold  in  England.  He 
appreciates  the  value  of  his  autograph,  for  he  has  all  his 
manuscripts  type- written  before  publication. 

f 

•  ^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  Stanton  Blatch,  of  Vassar  College  instructing 
body,  has  placed  a  memorial  library  in  the  girls’  depart¬ 
ment  of  this  college  in  memory  of  her  daughter,  Helen, 
who  died  at  Bassingstroke,  England,  a  year  ago. 
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Genevra  Jolinstone-Bishop,  the  great  Western  soprano, 
is  now  resting  in  California  after  a  period  of  extremel}^ 
hard  w^ork.  This  leading  American  singer  has  done 
much  for  the  advancement  of  musical  art  in  the  West. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Anna  Miller  is  a  woman  among  tens  of  thousands. 
She  possesses  the  combination  of  rare  musical  talent, 
together  with  a  high  order  of  business  ability.  She  is 
now  manager  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  and  has  made  it 
a  power. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mme.  Adelina  Patti  has  arranged  to  sing  in  April  in 
Christiana,  Stockholm,  and  Copenhagen.  Her  fee  for 
each  evening’s  concert  will  be  $2,775.00 — less  by  several 
hundred  dollars  than  she  is  said  to  have  received  in  New" 
York. 

^  ^  ^ 

Piere  Loti’s  new  volume,  ‘‘Figures  et  Choses  qui  Pas- 
saient,”  is  a  collection  of  scraps  from  a  note-book,  and 
contains  a  most  beautiful  chapter,  “Messe  de  Minnit,’’ 
the  description  of  a  midnight  mass  in  a  small  village  in 
the  Pyrenees. 

^  ^  ^ 

King  Oscar’s  volume  of  poems  is  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  books  in  Sweden,  and  this  is  because  the  poems  are 
liked,  and  not  because  the  poet  is  king.  The  book  has 
been  a  great  commercial  success,  which  is  uncommon  in 
Sw"eden,  wdiere  literature  and  journalism  are  poorly  re¬ 
munerated. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  F.  Marion  CrawTord,  who  was  to  have  returned  to 
Europe  in  February,  has  recently  deferred  his  return  till 
May,  and  a  lecturing  tour  through  the  Southern  and 
Middle  States  to  the  Pacific  coast  has  been  arranged  by 
his  manager  and  friend.  Major  Rand.  Mr.  Craw"ford’s 
new  novel,  “Corleone,”  is  meeting  w"ith  much  success. 
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A  few  weeks  ago  a  marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Barrett  Browning  was  unveiled  in  the  little  country 
church  of  Kelloe  Parish,  near  *where  she  was  born,  by 
the  Dean  of  Durham.  ‘‘The  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning”  has  just  been  published  in  ten  volumes,  by 
The  Macmmilan  Co. 

> 

^  ^  ^ 

The  great  novel  of  the  American  Revolution,  “Hugh 
Wynne,”  by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  is  now  in  its  fiftieth 
thousand.  The  Century  has  secured  a  new  work  by 
the  same  author  entitled  “The  Adventures  of  Francois,” 
and  it  will  shortly  appear  in  this  magazine.  Dr.  Mitchell 
returned  a  few  weeks  ago  from  a  trip  to  Paris. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Phil  May,  who  is  now  thirty-three  years  old,  be¬ 
sides  his  regular  work  for  Punch  and  The  Graphic,  is  en¬ 
gaged  to  illustrate  an  edition  de  luxe  of  Dickens’s  works, 
which  Mr.  George  Allen  is  to  publish  sometime  during 
the  year.  Mr.  May  says  :  “I  am  never  tired  of  reading 
Dickens.  I  can  never  find  a  dull  page  in  his  books. 
The  illustrations  will  be  quite  a  labor  of  love,  and  there¬ 
fore  all  the  more  arduous.’  ’ 

^ 

Mrs.  Virginia  Fraser  Boyle,  the  author  of  “Broken- 
burne,”  one  of  the  best  stories  ever  written  of  the  old 
South  and  the  war,  is  fairly  well  known  to  magazine 
readers  by  her  poems  and  short  stories.  Last  year  Mrs. 
Boyle  received  by  unanimous  vote  the  prize  over  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  contestants  for  the  best  poem 
written  upon  the  occasion  of  tlie  celebration  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Centennial.  She  is  descended  of  Scotch,  Irish, 
and  English  settlers  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
but  her  immediate  parentage  was  of  Mississippi,  and 
her  home  has  always  been  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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The  story  called  “Let  Us  Also  Follow  Him”  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  readers  of  “Quo  Vadis,”  as  in  this  story 
lies  the  germ  of  the  greater  volume.  Reports  show  that 
more  copies  of  “Quo  Vadis”  have  been  sold  during  the 
past  season  than  of  any  other  book.  “Hania,”  as  the 
latest  book  of  Henry  Seinkieweicz  is  entitled,  will  soon 
be  published. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  two  literary  women,  who  have  been  most  talked 
about  during  the  last  decade,  have  published  almost 
simultaneously  a  new  work  in  fiction.  Mdme.  Sarah 
Grand’s  “The  Beth  Book”  appeared  in  Nov.,  and  Mrs. 
Craigie’s  “The  School  for  Saints”  came  out  a  few  weeks 
later.  Mrs.  Craigie  has  adopted  the  name  of  John  Oliver 
Hobbs,  and  Sarah  Grand’s  real  name  is  Mrs.  Chambers 
McFall. 

^  ^  ^ 

George  Egerton  (Mrs.  Clairmonte)  inaugurated  the 
“Keynotes  Series”  with  her  first  volume  of  stories  called 
“Keynotes.”  This  was  followed  by  “Discords;”  later 
this  was  succeeded  by  “S3^mphonies,”  and  now  a  new 
book,  “Fantasies,”  will  soon  appear.  This  author  is  an 
Australian,  and  after  travelling  over  most  of  the  world, 
she  now  lives  quietly  at  Netting  Hill. 

Maude  England. 
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CHARACTER  SKETCHES  IN  MIDSUMMER- 

NIGHT’S  DREAM. 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  an  author’s 
work,  one  must  study  it  in  the  light  of  his  century  and 
circumstances.  Such  is  as  necessary  as  a  good  light  is 
to  painting,  without  which  the  truest  works  of  art  ap¬ 
pear  as  mere  daubs  of  color. 

Shakespeare,  above  all  other  writers,  thus  studied  rises 
to  infinite  heights  of  greatness.  One  needs  only  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  so-called  ‘‘scholar  poets”  of  his 
time  who  prided  themselves  upon  their  university  cul¬ 
ture  and  attainments  to  see  that  the  then  comparatively 
unknown  man  of  “little  Latin  and  less  Greek”  fully  de¬ 
serves  honors  which  succeeding  ages  and  climes  have 
heaped  upon  him.  The  works  of  Lily,  Lodge  and  Peele 
dwindle  into  insignificance  by  the  side  of  Shakespeare’s 
powerful  dramas  and,  compared  with  those  of  Beaumont 
and  of  Fletcher,  Shakespeare’s  are  said  to  be  “pure  as 
snow.” 

None  of  the  Elizabethan  Dramatists  devoted  any  time 
or  attention  to  characterization  ;  with  them  character 
offset  character  and  character-group,  but  Shakespeare 
was  vitally  interested  in  the  study  of  mankind  and  as  a 
result  gave  to  us  characters  whose  personality  makes 
them  alive  to  the  world  as  long  as  there  shall  be  a  read¬ 
ing  public. 

This  ability  of  drawing  life-like  characters  is  perhaps 
shown  as  clearly  in  his  Midsummer-Night’s  Dream  as 
anywhere  in  his  works.  Dowden  said  of  this  play  :  “It 
is  as  if  threads  of  silken  splendor  were  run  together  in 
its  texture  with  a  yarn  of  hempen  homespun,  and  both 
these  lines  of  dewy  gossamer  and  filaments  drawn  from 
the  moonbeams.” 

This  is  indeed  an  ajDt  criticism.  The  group  of  lovers 
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with  their  cultured  refiiieraent  may  well  be  compared  to 
‘‘threads  of  silken  splendor.’’  The  “rude  mechanicals” 
are  the  hempen  homespun.  This  wonderful  fabric  is 
not  finished  until  the  tiny  fairies  are  woven  into  it.  To 
blend  these  three  groups  of  such  widely  different  charac¬ 
ters  into  one  beautiful  whole  is  the  work  of  the  “myriad- 
minded  Shakespeare.” 

This  play  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  when  full  free- 
doom  is  given  to  the  imagination.  This  may  account 
for  the  fact,  that  exc[uisite  as  the  play  is,  with  its  moon¬ 
light  and  fairy  dancing,  it  has  never  been  successful  on 
the  stage.  So  much  is  intentionally  left  to  be  supplied 
by  the  reader,  that  the  characters  are  best  understood 
when  we  picture  them  in  the  mind’s  eye.  Tiny  creatures 
that  could  “creep  into  acorn  cups  and  hide  them  there” 
were  never  intended  to  be  represented  by  “flesh  and 
blood.” 

In  considering  the  characters  in  this  play  let  us  take  a 
glance  in  passing  at  the  lover  group.  The  acknowledged 
leader  of  which  is  Theseus,  the  Duke.  He  towers  above 
the  others  and  is  Shakespeare’s  favorite  man  of  action  ; 
a  conqueror,  and  yet  he  possesses  the  refinement  of  a 
true  gentleman.  He  holds  the  reins  of  action  within  his 
hands  and  he  it  is  who  unites  the  bewildered  lovers.  He 
brings  harmony  out  of  discord. 

The  other  members  of  this  lover  group  are  cunning 
Lysander,  who  wins  the  love  of  the  fair  but  spirited  little 
Hermia,  and  the  faithful  Helena,  who  ever  loves  the 
fickle  Demetrius. 

We  are  becoming  deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  these 
lovers  when  our  attention  is  suddenly  caught  by  another 
class  of  an  entirely  different  rank  in  life.  We  now  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  Quince,  a  carpenter;  Snug,  a 
joiner;  Bottom,  a  weaver  ;  Swout,  a  tinker,  and  with 
several  other  workingmen  of  Athens.  We  naturally  ask 
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ourselves  the  question  :  “What  connection  liave  these 
men  with  Theseus  and  his  friends?”  By  listening  to 
their  conversation  we  are  answered. 

They  are  rehearsing  a  play  to  be  given  before  Theseus 
and  his  bride  on  their  wedding  day.  We  can  but  wonder 
wdiy  such  ignorant  men  will  attempt  to  act.  Perhaps 
Shakespeare  is  making  sport  of  the  drama  as  he  knew 
it.  Up  to  his  time  the  minutest  details  had  been  repre¬ 
sented  by  men  of  little  talent  on  the  stage  and  nothing 
had  been  left  to  the  imagination. 

A  study  of  these  mechanicals  may  prove  interesting. 
Although  they  are  unlearned  and  find  it  hard  to  mem¬ 
orize  their  parts  yet  some  of  them  show  quick  wit.  It 
3*equires  only  a  few  moments  to  discover  that  the  leading 
spirit  here  is  Bottom,  one  of  Shakespeare’s  cleverest 
clowns.  He  is  so  confident  of  his  own  abilities  that  he 
wishes  to  take  all  the  important  parts  in  the  Play  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  which  they  have  chosen  to  repre¬ 
sent,  but  he  is  finally  satisfied  with  the  role  of  Pyramus 
when  he  is  informed  that  Pvramus  is  a  “sweet-faced 

V 

man,  a  proper  man,  a  most  lovely  gentleman-like  man.” 
He  has  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  Bottom,  the  weaver, 
and  firmly  believes  he  can  move  the  audience  to  a  storm 
of  tears.  The  play  moves  on  well  since  Bottom  stands 
near  to  advise  each  actor. 

SuddenH  the  scene  changes.  It  is  night  and  by  the 
moonbeams  we  see  a  beautiful  wood  near  Athens  car¬ 
peted  with  green  grass  and  beautiful  flowers.  Tiny 
creatures  are  moving  here  and  there.  One  beautiful 
little  fairy  is  easily  recognized  by  the  homage  shown, her 
as  Titania,  queen  of  the  fairies.  Her  attendants  are 
dancing  and  singing  around  her  and  the  cowslips  tall 
are  her  pensioners  ;  from  this  description  we  know  that 
Shakespeare  would  have  us  conceive  of  Titania  and  her 
band  as  the  tiniest  of  wee  creatures.  They  war  with  bats 
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and  make  coats  of  tlieir  leathern  wings.  A  snake  skin 
is  wide  enough  to  make  a  fairy  in.  The  third  part  of  a 
minute  is  a  long  time  to  these  tiny  creatures.  Near 
Titania  sleeps  a  beautiful  little  Indian  boy. 

Shakespeare  remembers  that  he  is  writing  to  please 
'‘human  mortals”  and  in  order  to  make  the  fairies  ap¬ 
peal  to  them,  he  loses  no  opportunity  to  make  them 
natural.  Thus  we  find  that  the  little  King  and  Queen 
have  quarreled,  Oberon  is  ver}^  jealous  of  the  Indian 
boy  and  commands  Titania  to  give  him  up,  which  she 
obstinately  refuses  to  do,  hence  the  quarrel  between  her 
and  the  “King  of  Shadows.”  Their  attendants  “for 
fear  creep  into  acorn  cups.” 

Titania  says  that  it  has  been  a  long  time  since  they 
met  and  danced  to  the  whistling  wind,  that  it  has  piped 
to  them  in  rain  and  in  revenge  it  has  sucked  up  con¬ 
tagious  fogs  from  the  sea  which  fell  on  the  earth  and 
caused  a  great  fiood.  It  is  true  that  the  year  1594  was 
unusually  wet.  Here  again  we  see  human  conceit  in 
the  little  fairies. 

Oberon,  followed  by  Puck,  leaves.  He  is  determined 
to  obtain  the  child  by  treachery  if  in  no  other  way. 

Let  us  study  the  character  of  Puck  for  awhile.  He  is 
“that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night.”  This  knavish 
little  sprite  does  all  the  mischief  he  possibly  can.  He 
never  loses  an  opportunity  to  tease  and  upon  succeeding 
cries:  “Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be.”  When  at 
the  request  of  Oberon  he  intends  to  place  the  juice  of  a 
little  flower  on  the  eyes  of  the  scornful  Demetrius  to 
make  him  love  Helena  and  by  accident  puts  it  on 
the  eyes  of  Lysander  and  thus  causes  many  confus¬ 
ions,  he  is  delighted  and  says:  “Those  things  do  but 
please  me  that  befall  preposterously.”  Many  are  the 
pranks  of  this  little  madcap  who  is  the  most  popular 
of  all  the  fairies.  He  is  still  kept  before  us  by  his 
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namesake,  '^Pack,’’’  which  we  enjoy  so  much  to-day. 

Oberon  sends  him  to  anoint  Titania’s  eyes  wdth  the 
juice  of  the  “little  Western  flower,  Love-in-idleness,’’ 
that  she  may  fall  in  love  with  the  first  monster  her  eyes 
meet  upon  awakening.  Puck  performs  his  mission,  but 
goes  further  and  does 'something  for  his  own  amusement. 
The  mechanicals  have  been  rehearsing  their  play  in  the 
wood  and  as  Bottom  leaves  the  others  for  a  moment 
Puck,  brimming  over  with  fun,  places  an  ass’s  head  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  conceited  Bottom.  Puck  leads  him 
singing  to  Titania  and  laughs  merrily  as  the  unconscious 
little  queen  awakes  and  loves  this  great  rough  man 
adorned  with  the  head  of  an  ass.  We,  too,  laugh  as  we 
hear  the  dainty  little  fairy  say  : 

“I  pray  thee,  gentle  mortal,  sing  again: 

Mine  ear  is  much  enamour’d  of  thy  note; 

So  is  mine  eye  enthralled  to  thy  shape; 

And  thy  fair  virtue’s  force  perforce  doth  move  me 

Again  she  says  :  “Thou  art  as  wise  as  thou  art  beau¬ 
tiful.”  She  calls  her  little  attendants  to  wait  on  this 
great  monster  of  whom  they  are  very  much  afraid.  She 
orders  them 

“Go  pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies 
To 'fan  the  moonbeams  from  his  sleeping  eyes.” 

Bottom  thinks  it  queer  that  this  little  creature  should- 
love  him,  but  still  is  not  much  surprised  that  anybody 
should  fall  in  love  with  such  a  man  as  himself.  He  only 
uses  more  big  woj-ds  and  gives  orders  that  he  may  show 
his  importance.  The  best  part  of  the  joke  is  that  Bottom 
is  continually  calling  others  asses  while  it  is  he  who  wears 
the  ass’s  head. 

t 

Oberon  watches  Titania  caressing  Bottom’s  “fair  large 
ears”  and  pity  for  her  steals  into  his  kind  heart.  He 
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sends  Puck  to  release  her  of  this  love  by  placing  ‘‘Dian’s 
bud’  ’  on  her  eye-lids  ;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  counteract 
that  of  the  former  application.  Oberon,  Titania,  and 
all  the  other  little  fairies  in  their  happiness  dance  to¬ 
gether.  Such  as  they  were  never  made  for  quarreling. 

It  requires  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  to  harmonize 
these  vastly  different  characters.  The  lover  group  forms 

a  frame-work  upon  which  the  Play  is  built.  The  lovers 
have  much  trouble  and  many  perplexities  and  the  tiny 
fairies  are  introduced  to  help  them.  Puck,  their  leading 
spirit,  is  sent  as  this  agent.  At  first  this  mad  sprite 
sank  them  more  deeply  in  their  confusions,  but  he  finally 
accomplishes  his  object.  The  troubles  of  the  lovers  were 
amicably  settled  and  the  third  group,  the  rude  mechani¬ 
cals,  furnish  them  amusement  in  their  hour  of  joy — the 
wedding  day. 

Not  one  of  the  Dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
with  all  their  boasted  learning,  could  have  dealt  success¬ 
fully  with  characters  drawn  from  such  widely  separated 
spheres  in  life. 

It  i*emained  for  the  ‘‘thousand  souled  Shakespeare’’  to 
bring  together  an  Athenian  Duke  and  his  Amazonian 
Bride,  the  rude  workingmen  with  Bottom  as  their  leader, 
representing  as  Shakespeare  would  have  us  discover  a 
large  class  of  mankind,  who,  like  the  Weaver,  wear 
ass’s  heads,  and  are,  nevertheless,  supremely  blissful  in 
the  thought  that  they  alone  are  wise.  These  classes  are 
skillfully  brought  into  contact,  tlie  one  with  the  other, 
by  the  movements  of  the  fairies. 

A  review  of  the  various  characters  treated  in  the  Play 
shows  us  that  it  is  indeed  a  heterogeneous  comedy,  which 
Shakespeare  renders  plausible  to  the  unimaginative  au¬ 
dience  of  his  day,  by  calling  a  Dream.  One  instinctively 
asks  himself :  “Who  is  the  Dreamer?  The  author,  his 
characters,  or  the  spectator?” 

Be  this  as  it  may,  without  further  discussion  of  the 
Play,  we  say  with  Drake  :  “It  is  indeed  a  fabric  of  the 
most  buoyant  and  aerial  texture,  floating  as  it  were  be¬ 
tween  earth  and  heaven  and  tinted  with  all  the  magic 
coloring  of  the  rainbow.”  Jennie  Webb. 
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“Lo,  the  New  Year’s  at  our  threshold. 

Hail  to  the  stranger  ninety-eight !” 

>1^ 

M^hy  is  it  that  one  of  our  girls  is  so  fond  of  ‘‘Trinity 
blue  ?’*’ 

Miss  Vivian  Debnam  spent  a  night  with  friends  in  the 
College  not  long  ago. 

^ 

Miss  Rosa  Creech  was  made  quite  happy  lately  by  a 
visit  from  her  brother. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Margaret  Benson  came  over  from  Reidsville  for 
a  few  days  during  vacation. 

^  ^  ^ 

Messrs.  Webb,  Boyd  and  Stuart  Mims,  are  pleasantly 
remembered  as  holiday  visitors. 

^  ^ 

Misses  Eugenia  Rowe  and  Belle  Raper,  who  were 
students  here  ’95- ’96,  are  with  us  again. 

^  ^  ^ 

Dr.  Peacock,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Peacock  and  Mas¬ 
ter  John,  spent  the  holidays  in  Trinity. 

^  ^  ^ 

Misses  Elma  and  Mayfield  Cole  spent  a  part  of  the 
holidays  in  Trinity  with  Miss  Jennie  Webb. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Lula  Page  made  a  short  visit  to  Miss  Ida  Morris, 
of  Asheboro,  on  her  way  back  to  school. 
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Miss  Bessie  Hoyle,  of  White ville,  N.  C.,  made  a  short 
visit  to  her  sister,  Miss  Caldwell,  this  week. 

>1^  ^ 

Mrs.  Long’s  five  sons,  Messrs.  Gns,  Tom,  Vernon, 
Noyes  and  George,  were  welcome  visitors  here  Christmas 
week , 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Addie  Cutler,  a  former  student  of  the  G.  F.  C., 
has  been  the  guest  of  Miss  Leila  McGirt  for  the  past  few 
days. 

>1^ 

Miss  Bertha  Snow  spent  last  Monday  with  Miss  Ethel 
Diffie.  “Husband  and  wife”  were  reunited  after  a  long 
separation . 

>1^  >1^ 

We  are  delighted  to  welcome  to  our  College  home 
Misses  Wagg,  Davis,  Parham,  Westbrook,  Laura  Rowe, 
Brewer  and  Moore. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  girls  who  remained  here  during  the  vacation  were 
delightfully  entertained  on  the  last  night  of  the  old  year 
by  the  young  men  of  the  city.  The  prize  for  the  best 
candy  pulled  was  awarded  to  Miss  Annie  Maultsby  ard 
Mr.  Glascock.  Miss  McCabe  and  Mr.  Gregory  were  the 
recipients  of  the  “  booby,”  a  stick  of  red  candy.  Mrs. 
Long  and  Mr.  Frank  Boyles  are  due  many  thanks  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  evening. 
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Miss  Mary  Moore  lives  at  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

^  ^ 

Miss  Alice  Fletcher  is  living  near  Pinegrove,  S.  C. 

^  ^ 

Mrs.  Tom  Albright,  nee  Miss  Maggie  Hunter,  lives  at 
Graham,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Cobb,  nee  Miss  Jennie  Scales,  lives  in 
Danville,  Va. 

^  ^ 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Dillard,  nee  Miss  Mamie  Groyer,  lives  at 
Elkin,  N.  C. 

Miss  Maggie  Gannon  has  a  position  in  the  Greensboro 
Graded  School. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Webb,  nee  Miss  Jennie  Clegg,  lives  in 
Trinity,  N.  C. 

^ 

Mrs.  Will  Nealms,  nee  Miss  Alice  Guess,  is  living  in 
Chase  City,  Va. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  Myra  Alderman  Albright  is  teaching  music  at 
Guilford  College. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  T.  A.  Hathcock,  nee  Miss  Estelle  Dunlap,  lives 
at  Norwood,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  Tom.  Johnson,  nee  Miss  Daisy  Donnell,  ’81,  lives 
in  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Cowan,  nee  Miss  Mary  Drake,  is  living 
near  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
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Miss  Katie  Jones,  of  Laurinburg,  N.  C.,  is  spending 
some  time  in  Florida. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Jessie  Buck,  of  Conway,  S.  C.,  is  spending  tlie 
winter  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

5^  ^ 

Mrs.  W.  I.  Cranford,  nee  Miss  Nellie  Edwards,  is 
living  at  Trinity  Park,  Durham. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  Van  Poindexter,  nee  Miss  Sallie  Geoyer,  lives  at 
Elk  Creek,  Grayson  county,  Va. 

^  ^ 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Weathersbee,  nee  Miss  Lucy  M^ilson, 
teaches  a  private  school  at  Mayodan,  N.  C, 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Clyde  Ellington,  of  Raleigh,  visited  Miss  Addie 
Cutler  at  her  home  in  Newbern  during  the  holidays. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Norment,  nee  Miss  Kate  McCandless,  from 
Rowland,  N.  C.,  is  visiting  at  her  old  home.  Trinity. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Pearl  Arnold  was  led  to  the  hymenial  altar  last 

May,  but  we  did  not  learn  the  name  of  the  fortunate 
groom. 

^  ^  ^ 

Since  Christmas  Misses  Vivian  Debnam,  Addie  Cutler, 

Pearl  Stimpson  and  Bessie  Hoyle  have  visited  in  the 
College. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  Laura  Stamey  Farriss,  of  High  Point,  N.  C.,  is 

visiting  Mrs.  J.  C.  Watkins,  nee  Miss  Bertha  Cutler,  in 
Newbern,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Misses  Clate  McCrary,  of  Lexington,  and  Lizzie  Bals- 

ley  of  Greensboro,  lately  visited  the  Misses  Alexander  at 
High  Point. 
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We  should  have  stated  before  that  Miss  Mamie  Cald¬ 
well,  ’85,  and  Capt.  J.  W.  Fry  w^ere  married  in  Winston, 
Oct.  27,  1897. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Bessie  Hoyle  is  principal  of  the  M’^hiteville  High 

School  and  Miss  May  McRackan,  who  was  with  us  last 
fall,  is  assisting  her. 

^  ^  ^ 

Misses  Mattie  Cook,  of  Pomona,  and  Maie  Carr,  of 

Trinity,  visited  Mrs.  Ferd  Ingold,  nee  Miss  Nettie  Ferree, 
at  Randleman,  N.  C.,  daring  the  holidays. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Bessie  Brown,  of  Raleigh,  is  spending  some  time 

with  Misses  Julia  and  Lillian  Cross  in  Gates  county  and 
will  visit  in  Elizabeth  City  before  returning  home. 

' 

Among  the  ‘‘old  girls”  of  G.  F.  C.  living  in  Goldsboro 

are  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cobb,  Jr.,  nee  Miss  Georgia  Borden,  Mrs. 
F.  L.  Castex,  nee  Miss  Van  Jenkins,  and  Miss  Mayme 
Gulley. 

^  ^ 

On  December  8,  ’97,  an  interesting  event  took  place 
in  Greensboro  in  which  Miss  Lillian  Small,  Sal.  ’94,  and 

Mr.  W.  B.  Merrimon  played  the  leading  roles.  They 
have  our  best  wishes. 

^  ^  ^ 

Several  of  our  “old  girls”  make  their  home  in  Cary, 
N.  C.  They  are  Misses  Leslie  and  Lillie  Jones,  Katie 

and  Sallie  Pell,  Fannie  Jenkins,  Maud  Guess,  and  Mrs. 
John  E.  White,  nee  Miss  Effie  Guess. 

^  ^  ^ 

We  clip  the  following  from  The  Evening  Telegram  of 
the  13th  :  “Mrs.  Chas.  H.  McKnight,  who  accompanied 

her  husband  on  a  Southern  business  and  pleasure  trip, 
came  in  on  the  C.  F.  &  Y  V.  last  evening  and  went  to 
Reidsville.  Mrs.  McKnight  was  formerly  Miss  Louise 
Allen,  of  Reidsville. 
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Exehang©  Department. 


To  him  who  masters  present  tasks  the  conquest  of 
greater  becomes  possible. — Ex. 

^  ^ 

The  earth  goes  around,  but  it  would  not  go  around  if 
were  it  divided  up  among  all  those  who  want  it. 

^  ^ 

The  William  and  Mary  3Ionthly  is  a  very  bright  and  in¬ 
teresting  little  magazine.  The  stories  are  very  good. 

5*^ 

The  new  exchanges  received  are  :  The  Asheville  Col¬ 
lege  3Ionthly ,  William  and  3Iary  College  Alonthy ,  Whitsett 
Student,  and  the  University  Alagazine. 

^  ^  )k 

In  the  December  Collegian  is  an  essay  on  Hamlet, 
which  shows  originality  and  careful  study  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Hamlet.  The  writer  proves  clearly  that  the  in¬ 
sanity  of  Hamlet  was  not  real,  but  pretended,  and  that 
Hamlet  is  distinctly  the  thinker  among  Shakespeare’s 
characters. 

With  the  December  number  the  North  Carolina  Univer¬ 
sity  3Iagaiine  is  again  upon  the  stage  of  action.  We  hope 
that  its  publication  will  not  be  suspended  for  any  cause, 
and  that  it  will  be  one  of  our  regular  exchanges.  It 
opens  with  an  article  entitled  ‘‘The  Passion  Plays  and 
Their  I9th  Century  Survivals,”  which  is  told  in  a  very 
interesting,  concise,  and  instructive  manner. 

^  ^ 

“Homesickness  is  an  inexplicable  thing,”  writes 
Lelian  Bell  in  the  Christmas  number  of  tliie  Ladies’ 
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Home  Journal .  Girl  students,  whose  soul  aim  in  life  has 
been  to  come  abroad  and  study,  and  who,  in  finally 
coming,  have  fondly  dreamed  that  the  gates  of  Paradise 
had  swung  open  before  their  delighted  eyes,  have  been 
among  its  earliest  and  iPxOst  acutely  afflicted  victims. 
No  success,  no  realized  conditions  ward  it  off.  Like 
death,  it  comes  to  high  and  low  alike.  And  like  pride, 
‘Get  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he 
fall.” 

^  ^  ^ 

‘‘From  the  Campus  A>rt  Gallery,”  in  The  Davidson 
College  Magazine,  is  good.  The  writer  makes  a  true  state¬ 
ment  when  he  savs  :  “Of  all  the  varieties  of  human 

«/ 

flesh,  in  colleges,  the  students  who  attempt  to  ‘get  on 
the  good  side’  of  the  faculty  cause  most  contempt  to  be 
felt  by  their  associates  toward  them.  It  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  they  show  a  certain  amount  of  wisdom — wis¬ 
dom  nearly  related  to  the  tact  of  a  knave.  This  is  about 
the  only  way  they  show  us  that  they  are  not  born  and 
confirmed  idiots.”  Among  other  things  this  issue  con¬ 
tains  an  article  on  the  causes  of  Elizabethan  Literature 
which  deserves  mention. 
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“avva{?e,  glab  heart!  get  up  anb  sing! 
fit  is  the  Birtbbas  ot  our  Iking!” 

— liaugban. 


HEAR  it  in  the  spirit  now — 
The  song  the  angels  sang; 


I  catch  the  music  full  and  sweet 
O'er  Judah’s  hills  that  rang. 


I  see  it  in  the  spirit’s  sky — 

The  new  star  wondrous  clear 
That  shone  to  seal  the  love  of  God, 
And  tell  that  heaven  was  near. 


And  so  at  Christmastide  I  walk 
To  music  from  above; 

Light  streams  upon  my  darkest  way, 

And  God  is  seen  as  love. 

Lord,  ever  stir  within  my  soul 
That  heavenly  ministrelsy; 

Keep  Shining  in  my  deepest  life 
The  star  that  tells  of  Thee! 

•  — H.  L.  Wheeler. 
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LIBRARY  NOTES. 


Our  Wants. — We  are  anxious  to  secure  Lee’s  Short 
History  of  the  Methodists,  copies  of  Discipline  prior  to 
1846,  copies  of  Raleigh  Christian  Advocate  prior  to  1893, 
Wesley's  Sunday  Service,  Brickell’s  History  of  North 
Carolina,  copies  Minutes  N.  C.  Conference  prior  to  1892, 
copies  Trinity  Archive,  Wake  Forest  Student,  N.  C.  University 
Magazine,  The  South  Atlantic,  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 
The  Southern  Magazine,  The  Neio  Eclectic.  There  are  no 
doubt  many  of  the  above  in  old  garrets  or  book  cases 
where  they  have  been  for  years,  unsought  and  unused. 
If  our  friends  will  gather  them  together  and  forward  to 
our  Library  they  will  be  placed  on  the  “  effective  list,”  and 
be  where  they  can  serve  a  good  purpose  for  all  time. 

Our  Thanks.- — Our  friends  continue  to  remember  us  in 
the  way  of  donations,  and  we  all  appreciate  their  kindness. 
We  would  return  especial  thanks  to  the  following  for  the 
gifts  written  opposite  their  names : 

Miss  Mary  Stephens:  The  War  in  Cuba. 

W.  H.  Branson,  Esq.:  Quo  Vadis. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Norman:  Bain’s  History  of  Edenton  Street 
Sunday  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  May  Jopling:  Large  Box  Magazines. 

Mrs.  N.  R.  Robey:  One  copy  Raleigh  Cliristicvn  Advocate. 
1863,  11  copies  Methodist  Advance  1881-’86. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Weaver:  Large  Steel  Engraving  of  Rev.  Peter 
Doub,  Volume  Poems  by  H.  H.  Hyder. 

Hon.  R.  M.  Douglas,  LL.  D.:  Copy  of  his  Address. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Grissom:  Portrait  N.  C.  Conference,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  C.,  1887,  5  copies  N.  C.  Teacher,  1  copy  U.  N.  C. 
Magazine.  3  copies  N.  C.  Christian  Advocate,  Discipline,  1846, 
2  copies  Trinity  Archive,  English  Grammar,  Raleigh,  1809, 
Autobiograph  of  Joseph  Travis,  A.  M. 

W.  M.  Barber,  Esq.:  One  Pamphlet,  Address  on  Life 
and  Character  of  E.  W.  Farr,  Address  delivered  at  Dedi¬ 
cation  of  Washington  Monument,  Several  Voimnes  of 
Greensboro  Patriot. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Brooks:  Pamphlet  of  the  Deems-Sinith 
Controversy,  2  Numbers  N.  C.  Teacher. 

Dr.  Thomas  N.  Ivey:  Minutes  N.  C.  Conference,  1897. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

CONTINUED  FROM  JANUARY. 

still  superintendent  of  the  department  of  languages.  He 
is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  ;  graduated  at  the  Moravian 
Theological  Seminary  at  Bethlehem,  and  studied  for 
some  years  in  Europe  p  given  D.  D.  by  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  in  1880. ^  He  became  pastor  of  Salem 
in  1877. His  influence  as  a  teacher  and  preacher  has 
been  very  marked  ;  he  is  easily  one  of  the  leading  char¬ 
acters  of  his  church. 

The  present  principal  has  made  still  more  improve¬ 
ments  ;  his  administration  has  been  wise  and  able.  He 
received  his  education  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  and 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City.^  Just 
after  his  coming  into  office.  Annex  Plall  was  erected  to 
supply  the  demand  for  room.  When  this  was  completed 
a  new  nomenclature  was  adopted.  The  old  academy 
now  has  the  name  of  South  Hall;  the  new  academy. 
Main  Hall,  and  the  Bagge  House,  Old  Annex.  In 
September,  1889,  a  post-graduate  course  was  put  in; 
and  the  degree  of  A.  B.  is  conferred  on  those  who  com¬ 
plete  this  course.  During  December,  1890,  Park  Hall 
was  completed.  By  1892  the  literary  societies  had 
grown  to  such  proportions  that  Society  Hall  was  built 
for  their  use.^  To  a  better  equipment  in  the  way  of 
buildings  have  been  added  apparatus  and  a  stronger 
teaching  force.  The  number  of  students  now  excels  the 
highest  enrollment  of  the  prosperous  days  prior  to  the 
Civil  War.  During  the  year  1896-1897  there  were  en¬ 
rolled  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  pupils.  Of  this 
number  North  Carolina  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  ;  and 
among  the  other  seventy. four  are  representatives  from 
Texas,  Virginia,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Alabama, 

1.  Robbins’  Winston-Salem,  pp. 

2.  General  Catalogue  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  p,  241. 

3.  Robbins’ Winston-Salem,  p.  IH. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  14. 

5.  Manuscript  of  Miss  Fries;  Catalogue  1889-1890. 
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New  York,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Florida,  California, 
Brazil  (S.  A.),  Mississippi,  Lousiana,  Kentucky,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Iowa.  Ore¬ 
gon,  Cuba,  Japan,  Alaska.^ 

The  course  of  studies  is  :  Preparatory — Plistory  of 

England  and  the  United  States,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Latin;  Freshman — Latin  Grammar,  Cjnsar,  Arithmetic, 
Algebra  (Wentworth,  chaps.  6-12) ,  Geometry  (book  I.) , 
French  History,  Physical  Geography,  English  Grammar 
and  ComiDosition ,  Natural  History  ;  Sophomore — Cicero, 
Sallust,  Latin  Composition,  French  or  German  Gram¬ 
mar,  Arithmetic,  Algebra  (Wentworth,  chap.  12  to  end) , 
Ancient  History  (Myer’s)  ,  Geology,  Astronomy,  Eng¬ 
lish;  Junior — Latin  Prose  Composition,  Vergil,  French 
or  German  Grammar  and  Classics,  Solid  Geometry, 
Conic  Sections,  Algebra,  Physics,  Botany,  Biblical 
Literature,  Shakespeare,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History 
(Myer’s)  ,  Rhetoric  ;  Senior — Greek,  Horace, Latin  Com¬ 
position ,  Latin  authors,  French  or  German  Classics, 
Engligh  Literature,  Trigonometry,  Algebra  and  Geome¬ 
try,  Biblical  Literature,  Critical  study  of  the  longer  Eng¬ 
lish  Poems,  Men  teal  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Physiology, 
Chemistry,  Mythology,  Lectures  on  History  and  Essays.^ 
The  expenses  are  fairly  high  for  North  Carolina 
schools,  especially  in  these  days.  For  the  whole  scholas¬ 
tic  year,  general  tuition,  room  rent,  lights  and  fuel, 
amount  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  In  addition 
to  this.  Instrumental  Music,  Voice,  Elocution,  Drawing, 
Painting,  Private  French,  German,  Latin  or  Greek, 
Business  course,  are  all  extras  ;  and  the  charge  for  each 
one  of  these  is  from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars.^ 

Thus  has  this  old  school  grown  and  prospered  till  the 


1.  Catalogue,  1896-1897,  p.  18. 

2.  Catalogvie,  1896-1897. 

8.  Catalogue,  1896-1897,  p.  36. 
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present  day  ;  and  it  will  continue  on  and  on.  It  has 
taken  such  deep  root  in  the  whole  South,  that  it  would 
require  a  complete  reformation  of  society  before  it  could 
be  overthrown.  It  has  become  one  of  the  liistoric  and 
sacred  centers  of  our  life.  It  has  been  and  is  conserva¬ 
tive,  and  in  many  ways  picturesque  and  unique.  With 
the  beautiful  campus  and  grounds  in  the  rear  and  the 
lovely  old  Salem  square  on  the  front,  it  is  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  spot.  To  the  outsider  it  has  much  of  the  air  and 
mystery  of  romance,  but  to  those  within  it  is  a  place  of 
charm  as  well  as  of  work,  a  place  where  character  after 
character  has  been  moulded  and  shaped.  As  many  as 
seven  thousand  boarding  and  five  thousand  day  pupils 
have  been  instructed  within  its  walls.  Everv  State  in 
the  Union  has  been  represented  among  its  pupils,  and 
as  many  as  a  dozen  foreign  countries.  There  have  been 
two  hundred  and  thirty-two  teachers  in  the  institution 
since  its  founding. ^ 

The  list  of  the  distinguished  alumnae  is  long  and 
famous.  It  would  require  more  space  than  can  be  used 
here  to  name  all  of  them,  hence  a  few  only  will  be  given  : 
Mrs.  Ex-Pres.  Polk  (Sarah  Childress)  ,  Mrs.  Stonewall 
Jackson  (Mary  Morrison) ,  Mrs.  Gen.  I).  H.  Hill  (Isa¬ 
bella  Morrison) ,  Mrs.  Martha  Patterson  (Martha, 
daughter  of  Pres.  Johnston),  Mrs.  Hon.  John  Bell 
(Sallie  Dickinson),  Mrs.  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
(Martha  Martin)  ,  Mrs.  Judge  Van  Wyck  (Lydia  Mo- 
venck)  ,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Pearson  fMary  McDowell),  Mrs. 
Judge  Wells  of  U.  S.  Court  (Eliza  Covington) ,  Mrs.  Ex- 
Gov.  T.  M.  Holt  (Louisa  Moore),  Mrs.  Gen.  Pender 
(Fannie  Sheppard),  Mrs.  Judge  Blukensderfer  (Miss 
Kramsch),  Mrs.  Ex-Gov.  D.  L.  Read  (Henrietta  Settle) , 
four  daughters  of  Postmaster-General  Key.^ 


1.  Letter  from  Principal  Clewell. 

2.  Ibid. 
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There  are  but  three  schools  of  the  Moravian  Church 
in  the  United  States  besides  Salem:  Bethlehem,  Naza¬ 
reth  and  Lititz,  Pennsylvania.  However,  there  are 
quite  a  number  in  England,  Germany,  France  and 

Switzerland.  The  academy  at  Salem  is  the  property  of 
\ 

the  Moravian  Church,’  and  is  governed  by  a  Synod, 
which  meets  every  three  years  and  appoints  three  men 
to  govern  between  the  meetings.  These  three  are  the 
trustees  of  the  academy.  At  present  they  are  :  Rt.  Rev. 
Edward  Rondthaler,  D.  D.,  president;  N.  S.  Siewers, 
M.  D.,  and  Rev.  James  E.  Hall.  The  school  property  is 
worth  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  endow¬ 
ment  at  present  amounts  to  only  about  ten  thousand. 
However,  the  buildings  and  grounds  are  free  of  rent.^ 

THE  EPISCOPAL  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL. 

In  1832  Rev.  L.  Silliman  Ives,  D.  D.,  the  second 
Episcopal  bishop  of  North  Carolina,  urged  the  conven¬ 
tion  to  establish  and  equip  a  theological  and  classical 
school  under  the  auspices  of  their  church.  A  committee 
was  appointed  for  the  purpose  ;  and  they  located  the 
school  near  Raleigh,  about  one  mile  west  of  the  State 
Capitol.  They  purchased  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
and  one-half  acres  of  land.  To  pay  for  this  they  gave 
their  individual  notes  for  sixteen  hundred  dollars. 
Seven  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars  were  borrowed 
from  the  Episcopal  Fund  to  erect  the  central  building. 
Ex-Gov.  James  Iredell  was  made  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  ;  and  the  whole  work  was  pushed  on 
with  rapidity.  On  the  2nd  of  June,  1834,  the  school 
opened  under  very  flattering  circumstances.  Every 
pupil  had  to  be  as  old  as  fourteen,  but  still  the  institu¬ 
tion  was  full  the  first  year.  During  the  second  session 


1.  Letter  from  Principal  Clewell. 
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of  the  first  year  there  were  one  hundred  and  three  pupils 
enrolled,  of  which  eighty-three  were  boarders.  To  ac¬ 
commodate  the  rush  for  the  next  year  another  building 
of  the  same  size  as  the  first  was  ordered  to  be  erected. 
The  expenses  for  board  and  tuition  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  for  the  scholastic  year. 

The  money  promised  on  subscription  came  in  very 
slowly.  There  were  too  many  boys  for  the  masters  to 
control,  and  the  teachers  were  poor  in  discipline.  Very 
soon  the  patronage  ran  down ,  so  that  it  was  decided  to 
close  the  school  July,  1838.  The  debts  by  this  time  had 
amounted  to  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The  land, 
except  twenty  acres ,  and  the  furniture  were  sold.  The  trus¬ 
tees  now  proposed  to  leave  out  the  classical  feature  and 
run  it  as  an  exclusively  theological  school.  However, 
the  Diocese  did  not  agree  to  take  part  in  this  move,  and 
the  whole  affair  went  under.  It  failed  largely  because 
of  too  great  numbers  during  the  first  year  and  the  lack 
of  discipline  and  management  on  the  part  of  the  presid¬ 
ing  teachers.  Dr.  Cogswell,  Dr.  Einpie,  Mr.  De  Berniere 
Hooper  and  Dr.  Curtis,  were  its  four  masters.^ 

1.  Sketches  of  Chiirch  History  in  North  Carolina,  pp.  297-301,  by  Rev.  Jarvis 
Buxton,  D,  D. 
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Chapter  III. — Defunct  Schools  from  1835  to  1897. 


A  good  many  schools  came  into  existence  from  1835 
to  about  1870,  but  have  long  since  ceased  to  exist.  Much 
in  the  life  of  these  is  interesting.  Several  of  them  ex¬ 
isted  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  had  great  in¬ 
fluence  in  their  respective  localities,  and  in  some  cases 
throughout  much  of  the  South.  However,  some  of  their 
historv  has  been  lost,  and  in  some  instances  the  writer 
has  found  out  very  little.  Only  tliose  of  importance  will 
be  considered  here. 

CALDWELL  INSTITUTE. 

As  early  as  1833  the  Presbytery  of  Orange  appointed 
a  committee  to  see  after  establishing  a  classical  school 
in  which  Christian  Education  should  be  the  principal 
aim.  On  this  committee  were  several  of  the  leading 
characters  of  tlie  Presbytery,  among  whom  w^as  Rev. 
Joseph  Caldwell,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  University  of 
the  State.  They  finally  decided  on  Greensboro  as  the 
location  ;  and  it  was  named  Caldwell  Institute  after 
President  Caldwell,  who  was  the  strongest  force  in  the 
whole  educational  system  at  that  time.  They  erected  a 
two-story  brick  building  on  the  spot  just  a  few  feet  south 
of  the  present  track  of  the  Cape  Fear  and  Yadkin  Valley 
Railroad,  through  which  South  Elm  street  now  runs.^ 

The  school  went  into  operation  January  1st,  1836, 
under  the  guidance  of  Rev.  Alexander  Wilson,  D.  D. 
He  was  originally  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  For  some¬ 
time  before  his  coming  to  take  charge  of  the  school  he 


1.  Messrs.  R.  M,  Sloan  and  D.  F,  Caldwell. 
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had  been  pastor  of  Grassy  Creek  and  other  churches  in 
Granville  county. 

Rev.  Silas  C.  Lindsley,  of  New  Jersey,  became  his  as- 

% 

sistant.  He  had  been  teaching  in  the  Greensboro  Acad¬ 
emy  five  years  before  Caldwell  Institute  was  begun. ^ 
This  academy  had  been  run  in  a  building,  used  by  all 
the  denominations  as  a  preaching  place  prior  to  1830 
and  located  where  Ashe  and  Sycamore  streets  now 
corner,  opposite  the  present  residence  of  Mr.  W.  D. 
Trotter.  According  to  the  intention  of  the  first  commit¬ 
tee,  the  principal  served  each  pupil  in  the  capacity  of 
pastor.  The  teachers  also  were  expected  to  give  instruc¬ 
tion  in  religious  subjects.  On  Sunday  each  pupil  was 
required  to  study  some  parts  of  the  Bible  or  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  and  the  Westminster  Catechism.  Greek, 
Latin  and  Mathematics  formed  the  basis  for  intellectual 
work.  2 

The  success  of  the  school  was  great  even  in  the  very 
beginning.  By  the  opening  of  the  third  year  another 
teacher  was  added.  Rev.  John  A.  Gretter.  By  the  end 
of  the  sixth  year  one  hundred  students,  from  all  parts  of 
the  State,  were  enrolled  each  year.  In  1837  it  received 
a  charter  from  the  legislature,  according  to  which  the 
trustees  should  all  be  of  the  Orange  Presbytery.  In 
1844  Mr.  Gretter  resigned  to  become  pastor  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Greensboro,  and  Mr.  Ralph  Graves 
took  his  place.  The  school  continued  here  until  1845.^ 
At  this  time  some  contagious  disease  spread  over  Greens¬ 
boro  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  at  once  there  was  a 
talk  of  moving  the  school  to  another  location.  The 
Presbytery  met  in  Danville,  Virginia,  the  last  week  of 
April,  1845,  and  decided  to  remove  the  institute  at  once. 


1.  Greensboro  Patriot,  May  24,  1845. 

2.  Foote’s  Sketches,  pp.  518-519. 

8.  J.  C.  Wharton,  Greensboro  Patriot.  December  1*5, 189*5. 
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Yancey ville,  Oxford  and  Hillsboro  made  bids  for  it. 
On  the  11th  of  June  it  was  finally  decided  to  move  it  to 
Hillsboro.  1  After  its  removal,  it  flourished  for  some¬ 
time.  Exactly  when  it  closed  the  writer  has  not  been 
able  to  find  out.  There  was  no  school  in  its  building  at 
Hillsboro  in  1859,  when  Col.  Charles  C.  Tew  established 
his  Hillsboro  Military  Academy  there.  ^ 


GREENSBORO  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Immediately  after  the  removal  of  Caldwell  Institute 
the  people  of  Greensboro  took  up  the  matter  and  started 
the  High  School.  They  used  the  same  building.  Rev. 
Eli  W.  Caruthers  became  the  first  principal.  Revs. 
John  A.  Gretter  and  Silas  C.  Lindsley,  and  Dr.  Joseph 
A.  McLean,  were  his  associates.  The  classical  depart¬ 
ment  was  under  the  care  of  Caruthers  and  Lindsley ; 
the  mathematical,  under  Gretter  and  McLean  ;  and  the 
English  was  taught  by  all  of  them.  The  first  board  of 
trustees  was  composed  of :  William  D.  Paisley,  John  M. 
Morehead,  John  A.  Gilmer,  Jeduthan  H.  Lindsay,  John 
M.  Dick,  James  Sloan  and  Robert  Gorrell.^ 

Mr.  Caruthers  remained  principal  about  two  years. 
In  the  Greensboro  Patriot  of  December  4th,  1847,  there  is 
an  advertisment  of  Caruthers’  Classical  School  at  Ala¬ 
mance,  nine  miles  east  of  Greensboro.  In  the  same 
paper  under  date  of  December  25th,  1847,  is  an  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  Greensboro  High  School,  with  Rev.  J. 
A.  Gretter,  principal  and  professor  of  Englisli,  and  Rev. 
Silas  C.  Lindsley,  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek.  In 
this  same  advertisement  the  terms  are  given  :  tuition 
in  the  classical  department  fifteen  dollars  per  session  ; 


1.  Foote’s  Sketches,  p.  520. 

2.  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead,  Vol,  I.,  p.  498. 
a.  Greensboro  Patriot,  May  3rd,  1845. 
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in  the  English  eight ;  board  from  six  to  eight  dollars. 
As  to  how  long  chis  school  continued  the  writer  has  not 
been  able  to  find  out  with  exactness.  It  was  flourishing 
for  somewhile,  but  its  importance  was  always  local.  In 
fact,  it  does  not  deserve  a  place  in  these  papers  of  its 
own  force.  It  has  been  mentioned  so  as  to  give  a  few 
points  on  Mr.  Caruthers,  who  was  the  greatest  force  in 
this  part  of  the  State  for  a  long  while  and  who  in  the 
line  of  the  State’s  history  has  done  comparatively  a 
great  deal.  However,  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  find 
out  the  points  in  his  life.  He  deserves  to  be  one  of  the 
best  known  characters  in  our  history,  but  the  fewest 
know  anything  of  him  whatever. 

He  was  born  in  Rowan  county.  North  Carolina,^  ex¬ 
actly  where  and  when  the  writer  has  never  been  able  to 
find  out;  graduated  at  Princeton  College  with  A.  B.  de¬ 
gree  in  1817  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  between  this 
and  1842  ;  in  1854  given  D.  D.  by  the  University  of  the 
State  came  to  Guilford  county  about  1819  and  became 
co-pastor  of  Buffalo  and  Alamance  churches.  Dr.  David 
Caldwell  had  preached  to  these  congregations  for  almost 
sixty  years,  but  in  1820  he  ceased  to  work  as  pastor  and 
preacher.  Mr.  Caruthers  at  once  became  the  full  pastor 
of  these  charges  ;  and  administered  to  both  of  them  until 
1846.  At  this  time  Buffalo  and  Alamance  dissolved. 
He  remained  with  Alamance  until  Julyj  1861,  at  which 
time  he  was  asked  to  resign.  His  members  did  not  agree 
with  his  views  on  the  Civil  War.  He  felt  that  it  was  a 
vain  attempt  and  expressed  such  views  in  private  and  in 
the  pulpit.  Many  of  his  congregation  were  strongly  in 
favor  of  it,  and  would  not  permit  their  noble  and  loyal 
pastor  to  speak  opinions  against  it.^ 

1.  C.  H.  Wiley’s  Alamance  Church. 

2.  Diploma  in  Greensboro  Female  College  Library. 

a.  General  Catalogue  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  p,  240. 

4.  Col.  Joseph  M.  Morehead,  Greensboro. 
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He  was  pastor  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  teaching 
at  Greensboro  and  at  Alamance.  He  died  during  No¬ 
vember,  1865,  and  was  buried  at  Alamance.  During  his 
whole  life  he  was  a  strong  arm  of  his  church  and  a  great 
factor  in  his  State’s  culture.  He  and  Dr.  Caldwell  held 
the  pastorate  of  Alamance  Church  for  ninety-three  years. 
When  his  church  asked  him  to  resign,  they  passed  unani¬ 
mous  resolutions  in  behalf  of  his  great  ability  and  fidel¬ 
ity.  He  never  married,  but  chose  to  spend  all  of  his 
time  in  the  uplifting  of  his  fellow-men.  He  was  modest 
still  progressive,  liberal  and  diligent,  his  life  long. ^ 

He  has  made  one  of  the  few'  immortal  names  in  the 
church  and  educational  historv  of  the  State.  Dr.  David 
Caldwell  can  never  die  ;  neither  can  he  who  has  wudtten 
his  life  and  a  part  of  the  history  of  his  times.  His  first 
historical  work  was  The  Life  of  Rev.  David  Caldwell,  D. 
D.,  published  by  Sw'aim  and  Slieiwvood,  Greensboro, 
Noi’th  Carolina,  in  1842.  This  is  a  very  valuable  wmrk. 
His  second  book  was  The  Old  North  State  in  1776-^ — 1st 
series,  published  in  1854.  His  third  work  appeared  in 
1856.  It  is  knowm  as  The  Old  North  State  in  1776 — 2nd 
series.  It  is  the  best  written  and  most  accurate  of  all  of 
his  w'orks.2 

EDGEWORTH  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

This  institution  w'as  opened  formally  in  1840,  though 
its  real  beginning  w^as  about  thirteen  years  earlier.  Rev. 
William  D.  Paisley  moved  to  the  little  village  of  Greens¬ 
boro  in  1820.  He  took  charge  of  a  male  academy,  and 
later  one  for  girls.  He  was  the  organizer  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  this  town.'*^  He  built  the  house  in 
which  Mr.  Robert  M.  Sloan,  wdio  married  his  third 
daughter,  now'  lives.  Just  back  of  this  house  and  be- 


1.  C.  H.  Wiley’s  Alamance  Church. 

2.  Ilis  three  hooks,  found  in  some  libraries. 

a.  J.  C.  W’harton,  Greensboro  Patriot,  November  2-5,  189G. 
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tween  the  present  residences  of  Mrs.  Judge  Dillard  and 
George  Donnell  was  an  academy ^  for  girls,  as  early  as 
1827.  The  first  teacher  in  this  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
was  Miss  Judith  Mendenhall.  According  to  the  2ord  of 
.February  number  of  the  Greenshoro  Patriot,  1831 ,  Miss  Ann 
D.  Salmon,  of  Fayetteville,  was  in  charge  of  tliis  female 
school.  Then  a  Miss  Umphries  taught  in  the  same  place 
for  a  short  while.  Miss  Mary  Ann  Hove  came  to  take 
charge  during  the  year  1836.  She  in  company  with  an¬ 
other  young  lady,  who  afterwards  became  Mrs.  Robert 
G.  Lindsay,  came  from  Alexandria,  Virginia.  These  two 
had  charge  of  the  female  academy  for  about  three  ^mars. 
Their  success  was  so  great  that  John  M.  Morehead,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  North  Carolina  1841-1845  and  one  of  the  most 
noble  and  illustrious  characters  of  the  State,  became 
interested  in  female  education.  Miss  Hoye  had  made 
such  a  fine  impression  on  his  daughters  while  in  the 
academy,  that  he  at  once  determined  to  erect  a  fine  build¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  higher  female  education  in  Nortli 
Carolina  and  the  South. ^  Dr.  Nereus  Mendenhall,  in 
his  sketch  of  the  New  Garden  Boarding  School,  makes 
the  statement  that  Mr.  Morehead  built  Edgeworth  be¬ 
cause  his  daughters,  who  were  not  Friends,  could  not 
enter  this  Quaker  school.  During  1840  he  purchased  a 
large  tract  of  land,  extending  from  the  old  homestead  of 
the  Mebanes  to  that  which  is  now  the  property  of  Greens¬ 
boro  Female  College,  from  West  Market  street  on  the 
north  to  his  home,  Blandwood,  on  the  south.  At  his 
own  expense  he  erected  a  large  four-story  brick  building, 
with  all  the  conveniences  for  a  school.  It  was  built  upon 
the  land  now  occupied  by  the  residences  of  Mrs.  Gov.  A. 
M.  Scales  and  Capt.  Neil  Ellington.^ 

In  1840  Miss  Hoye  became  the  principal.  The  school 


1.  .T.  C.  Wharton.  Greensboro  Patriot.  January  G,  1897. 

2.  Letter  from  IVIrs.  R.  G.  Lindsay;  Messrs.  R.  M.  Sloan  and  1).  F.  Caldwell. 

3.  Catalogues;  Ibid. 
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was  a  great  success  from  the  very  beginning.  Pupils  be¬ 
gan  to  come  from  many  Soutliern  States,  from  Texas  to 
West  Virginia.  It  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Morehead 
to  make  it  one  of  the  finest  female  schools  in  the  whole 
country  ;  he  spared  neither  time  nor  money  for  its  suc¬ 
cess.  However,  it  was  not  a  money  making  concern  to 
him.  Among  the  early  teachers  with  Miss  Hoye  were 
Misses  Emily  Hubbard  and  Eliza  Rose  of  the  literary 
department,  Misses  Nash  and  Kollock  of  Music  and 
French,  Rev.  John  A.  Gretter  of  Latin,  and  Profs.  Breitz 
and  Brant  of  Music.  In  1844  Miss  Hoye  died,  and  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  P.  Weir  took  charge.  Dr.  Weir  managed 
the  business  of  the  institution,  also  taught  Chemistry 
and  Natural  Philosophy.  They  held  the  principalship 
for  a  short  time  onlv.  Gov.  Morehead  secured  the  ser- 
vices  of  Rev.  Gilbert  Morgan  and  wife,  of  New  York. 
The}^  began  their  work  early  in  1845.^  Mr.  Morgan  at 
once  changed  the  course  of  studies,  and  introduced  a 
collegiate  system  in  the  place  of  the  academy  curriculum 
then  in  operation.  He  seems  to  have  understood  the 
best  methods  of  training  and  teaching,  though  it  is  said 
that  his  discipline  was  not  correct  nor  well  carried  out. 
He,- like  those  who  preceded  and  followed  him,  was  of 
the  Presbyterian  church.  However,  the  school  was  run 
on  a  non-denominational  plan. 

According  to  an  advertisement  in  the  Greensboro  Pa¬ 
triot,  under  the  date  of  February  1st,  1845,  their  course 
of  studies  was  :  first  department — Davie’s  Arithmetic, 
Bullion’s  English,  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars,  Town’s 
Spelling  Book  and  Analysis,  Webster’s  8  vo.  Dictionary, 
Woodbridge  and  Willard’s  Geography,  with  the  use  of 
Mitchell’s  Outline  Maps,  History  of  the  United  States, 
Book  of  Commerce,  Elements  of  Mythology,  with  lec- 


1.  Mrs.  R.  G,  Lindsay;  Messrs.  R.  M.  Sloan  and  D.  F.  Caldwell;  Greensboro  Pa¬ 
triot,  February  1, 184-5. 
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tures  on  Jewish  A-ntiquities ,  Watt’s  on  the  Mind,  witli 
lectures  on  Self-Knowledge  and  Self-Culture,  the  French, 
Latin  or  Greek  Language,  with  one  ornamental  branch  ; 
second  department — Davie’s  Algebra,  Legendre’s  Geom¬ 
etry,  Newman’s  Rhetoric,  Lincoln’s  Botany,  Raley’s 
Natural  Theology,  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  History,  Bur- 
ritt’s  Geography  of  the  Heavens,  and  Blair’s  Lectures; 
third  department — Maffett’s  Natural  Philosophy,  with 
experiments.  Critical  Study  of  the  English  Language 
as  the  Vehicle  of  Thought — its  Etymology ,  Lexicography 
and  History,  Abercrombie’s  Chapter  on  Reason,  with 
lectures  as  a  system  of  Practical  Logic,  Smillie  on  Nat¬ 
ural  History,  with  lectures  on  Astronomy  and  Physi¬ 
ology,  Alexander’s  Evidences  ;  fourth  department — 
Philosophy  of  Mind,  Astronomy  as  a  Science,  Name’s 
Elements  of  Criticism,  Critical  Study  of  Milton  and 
Shakespeare,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Interpretation,  Wayland’s  Moral  Philosophy, 
Guizot  on  Civilization,  Butler’s  Analogy,  Lectures  on 
the  Harmony  of  Truth,  or  Method  and  Plan  of  Self-Edu¬ 
cation.  There  was  also  a  preparatory  department,  to 
which  girls  of  seven  and  eight  could  go  for  their  training 
necessarv  to  enter  the  first  collegiate  class. 

The  first  term  began  on  the  28th  day  of  May  ;  and  the 
second  one,  on  the  13th  of  November.  At  the  close  of 
the  first  session  the  examinations  took  place  before  a 
committee  of  visitors  ;  and  the  final  examinations  at  the 
end  of  the  year  were  public.  The  expenses  per  session  of 
five  months  were:  board,  washing,  fuel,  lights  and  in¬ 
struction  in  the  ordinary  branches  $75.00  ;  Piano  $20.00  ; 
Guitar  $15.00;  Drawing  and  Painting,  each  $10.00; 
Latin,  Greek  and  French,  each  $10.00  ;  Wax-work  $10.00  ; 
Shell-work  $5.00;  Silk  and  Worsted-work  $5.00. ^ 

1.  Greensboro  Patriot.  February  1st,  1845.  Miss  Lillian  Weatherly,  in  the  College 
Message,  May,  1897,  gave  these  points.  She  obtained  them  from  the  same  source  as 
the  writer. 
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The  school  was  prospei'oiis  at  once  after  Mr.  Morgan 
took  charge.  By  1848  tlie  building  had  more  than  one 
hundred  boarders,  and  had  to  be  enlarged.  In  addition 
to  building  more  rooms  for  pupils  they  at  the  same  time 
erected  an  Art  Studio.  This  is  now  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Robertson.  Mr.  Morgan  resigned  during 
1849-1850,  and  Prof.  Richard  Sterling,  from  Hampden- 
Sidrey  College,  Virginia,  became  principal.  He  was  a 
fine  teacher  and  won  much  success  for  the  school.  He 
served  until  1862,  when  the  doors  were  closed  by  the 
Civil  War.^  Soon  after  he  took  charge,  the  institution 
was  at  its  highest  point.  Pupils  came  from  all  over  the 
South.  There  were  as  many  as  a  hundred  boarders,  be¬ 
sides  the  day  pupils  from  town.  There  were  ample 
scientific  apparatus,  a  good  library  in  the  school,  and  a 
large  one  belonging  to  the  principal.  The  course  of 
studies  was  raised  to  a  considerable  extent.^  The  terms 
were  raised  in  proportion.  According  to  the  catalogue 
of  1856-1857,  board,  washing,  lights,  fuel  and  tuition  in 
English  branches,  amounted  to  one  hundred  dollars  for 
five  months. 

In  order  to  instruct  the  large  crowd  well,  it  required  a 
good  number  of  trained  teachers.  The  faculty  for  1856- 
1857  were  :  Richard  Sterling,  A.  M.,  principal  and  jDro- 
fessor  of  Belles-Lettres  and  Physical  Science  ;  Andrew  J. 
Wood,  A.  B.,  professor  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Lan¬ 
guages;  Isaac  B.  Lake,  A.  B.,  professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Geology  ;  Rev.  J.  J.  Smyth,  A.  M.,  lecturer  on  Moral 
Science  ;  Miss  Sarah  J.  Kollock,  assistant  in  the  English 
Department;  J.  Jaques  Eyers,  professor  of  Oil  Painting 
and  Drawing;  Heinrich  Schneider,  professor  of  the 
Piano  and  Harp  ;  Miss  Minna  Raven,  instructor  in  Piano 
and  Vocal  Music ;  Miss  Bettie  R.  Scott,  instructor  in 


'.  Mrs.  R.  G.  Lindsay. 
2.  Catalogue,  1866-1857. 
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Piano  and  Guitar  ;  Miss  M.  Lizzie  Dusenberry ,  ii^structor 
in  Piano  ;  Alfred  M.  Scales,  steward  ;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Scales, 
matron.  1  A  Prof.  Maurice  held  the  French  department 
for  some  time.  J.  R.  Wharton,  A.  B.,  was  professor  of 
Mathematics  in  1858  J.  D.  Campbell,  x4.  M.,  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics  and  Rhetoric  in  1862.^  Prof. 
Sterling,  in  addition  to  the  management  of  the  school, 
found  time  to  do  a  good  deal  of  writing  in  the  way  of 
text-books,  and  in  publishing  liis  own  and  other  works. 
He  and  Prof.  Campbell  wi*ote  and  published  Our  Own 
Third  Reader  in  1863  ;  and  in  1866  The  Southern  Primer 
came  from  their  hands.  Prof.  Sterling  wrote  and  pub¬ 
lished  Sterling’s  Southern  Second  Reader  in  1866,  and 
Sterling’s  Fourth  Reader  in  1865.  All  of  these  were 
published  by  Sterling,  Campbell  and  Albright,  of  Greens¬ 
boro.^ 

There  was  no  school  in  the  building  from  1862  to  1868. 
During  the  war  the  Confederates  used  it  for  a  hospital ; 
and  after  the  surrender  it  was  occupied  by  the  Federals 
for  the  same  purpose.  In  1868  the  property  was  leased 
to  Rev.  J.  M.  M.  Caldwell.  Mr.  Caldwell  was  a  grand¬ 
son  of  Dr.  David  Caldwell,  and  had  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience  with  schools.  He  had  carried  on  a  flourish¬ 
ing  one  at  Rome,  Georgia,  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  but 
during  this  time  he  had  moved  to  Statesville,  North 
Carolina,  and  for  a  short  while  ran  a  school  there. 
From  Statesville  he  came  to  Edgeworth.  In  September, 
1868,  he  opened  up  in  this  place.  The  faculty  was  com¬ 
posed  of:  Rev.  J.  M.  M.  Caldwell,  principal,  professor 
of  Mental  and  Moral  Science  ;  Mrs.  C.  E'.  Caldwell,  ladv 
principal,  English  Branches;  S.  J.  Stevens,  Mathe- 

1.  Catalogue,  18oG-1857.  This  list  is  triveii  by  Miss  Weatherly  in  College  Message, 
May,  1897.  She  obtained  it  from  the  catalogue  in  the  possession  of  the  writer. 

2.  J.  R.  Wharton,  Greensboro. 

8.  See  books  published  by  Stei-ling  and  Campbell. 

■1.  See  their  publications  in  Greensboro  Female  College  Library. 
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matics  and  Ancient  Languages;  S.  C.  Caldwell,  Natural 
Sciences  ;  Miss  Kate  Pearson,  English  ;  Mrs.  Kliffmuller, 

Art;  Profs.  Silge  and  De  Smit,  Music. ^  Under  these 
faithful  workers  the  school  again  became  prosperous. 

There  were  about  ninety  boarding  and  seventy-five  day 
pupils.  It  continued  uotil  1871,  when  Mr.  Caldwell’s 
school  at  Rome,  Georgia,  again  demanded  his  attention. 

He  left  for  that  place  in  August,  1871 ;  and  Edgeworth 
was  never  again  opened.  The  building  was  then  used  as 
a  residence  by  Mr.  Julius  A.  Gray,  a  son-in-law  of  Gov. 
Morehead  ;  and  during  the  year  1872  it  was  burned.^ 

WA]tRENTON  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Warren  county  is  and  has  always  been  one  of  the  ; 

finest  in  the  State.  The  section  of  country  between  the 
Roanoke  and  Tar  rivers  lias  been  noted  for  its  variety  of  j 

resources,  its  mild  climate,  and  especially  for  its  hospi-  1 

table  and  cultured  people.  ‘'There  were  no  Tories  in  i 

Bute”  was  a  saying  as  true  as  it  was  common  ;  and  i 

AVarren  was  formed  from  this  in  1779.  From  this  county  { 

have  come  many  of  North  Carolina’s  greatest  characters.  f 

This  was  the  home  of  Hon.  Nathaniel  Macon,  the  most 
unique  and  distinguished  public  man  in  the  State’s 
whole  history.^  There  was  a  good  academy  at  Warren- 
ton  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  ;  and  its  female 
schools  from  1841  to  about  1865  were  known  far  and 
wide.  There  were  two  of  these,  and  both  became  equally 
famous.  However,  that  which  was  at  first  called  War- 
renton  Female  Academy,  and  afterwards  Warrenton  Fe- 
'  male  College,  is  a  few  years  the  older. 

This  was  founded  as  early  as  1841,  and  was  located  on 

1.  Letter  from  Mr.  S.  C.  Caldwell,  Tallahasse,  Florida. 

2.  Letter  from  Mr.  S.  C.  Caldwell ;  Mrs.  R.  G.  Lindsay,  Messrs.  R.  M.  Sloan,  D.  F. 

Caldwell  and  J.  C.  Wharton. 

3.  Wheeler’s  Historical  Sketches,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  423-440. 
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the  south  side  of  the  town.  The  trustees  bought  the 
private  residence  of  Mr.  Kemp  Plummer  for  school  pur¬ 
poses.  To  this  they  added  the  old  Presbyterian  Church 
as  a  chapel.  Rev.  N.  Z.  Graves,  a  Presbyterian  preacher 
of  Vermont,  took  charge  as  first  principal.  Mr.  Julius 
Wilcox,  who  was  Mrs.  Graves’  brother,  was  his  assistant 
at  first,  and  afterwards  became  his  associate.  Mrs.  Sarah 
A.  Nichols  was  engaged  as  music  teacher.  Messrs.  Graves 
and  Wilcox  were  both  fine  scholars,  and  successful  in¬ 
structors.  The  institution  became  prosperous  imme¬ 
diately  after  its  opening.  In  1846  Hon.  Daniel  Turner, 
who  had  been  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  a 
short  while,  became  principal  of  the  academy;  and 
Messrs.  Graves  and  Wilcox  built  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  town,  and  their  school  was  called  Warrenton  Fe¬ 
male  Collegiate  Institute. 

Mr.  Turner  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  fine  repu¬ 
tation.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Francis  S.  Key,  the 
author  of  The  Star  Spangled  Banner.  Under  them  and 
their  assistants  the  school  grew  very  rapidly.  They 
were  made  fine  offers  to  go  to  California,  and  gave  up 
the  institution  to  a  company  of  Warren’s  citizens  in 
1856.  The  purchasers  were  :  William  Clanton,  Henry 
H  unter,  Sr.,  John  Buxton  Williams,  Nathan  Milan,  Jo. 
Seawell  Jones,  John  E.  Boyd,  Horace  Palmer,  Sr.  They 
at  once  obtained  a  charter  and  changed  the  name  to 
W  arrenton  Female  College.  These  men  were  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and  the 
school  was  from  this  on  run  as  a  Methodist  institution.  ^ 

After  the  organization  in  1856,  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Camp¬ 
bell,  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  be¬ 
came  president.  He  had  around  him  a  large  and  strong 
faculty,  among  whom  was  Edwin  E.  Parham,  M.  A., 


1.  Letters  from  Mrs.  Jo.  Seawell  Jones,  Shoceo  Springs,  Mrs.  V.  Jj.  Pendleton  and 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Wilcox,  Warrenton,  North  Carolina;  catalogues  of  both  schools. 
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who  two  years  after wai’ds  became  president.  During 
this  time  more  than  one  hundred  pupils  were  in  the  in¬ 
stitution  each  year  ;  and  they  came  from  many  Southern 
States.  There  was  great  rivalry  between  this  and  the 
sister  Institute  on  the  other  side  of  the  town.  Each 
watched  the  other,  and  both  were  strengthened  by  the 
competition.  Prof.  Parham  kept  it  up  during  most  of 
the  war,  but  left  for  other  fields  in  1866.  Dr.  Turner  M. 
Jones  removed  Greensboro  Female  College  to  the  build¬ 
ings  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period  from  1863  to  1873. 
The  institution  over  which  he  presided  at  Greensboro 
had  been  burned  and  during  the  rebuilding  he  kept  his 
school  at  Kittrel,  Louisburg  and  Warrenton.  When  Dr. 
Jones  came  back  to  Greensboro  in  1873,  the  school  was 
closed;  and  was  never  afterwards  reopened  as  a  college. 
Mrs.  Mary  Williams  and  Miss  Lucy  Hawkins  have  been 
keeping  in  the  buildings  a  private  school  of  a  high  grade 
for  some  time.  It  had  an  extensive  influence  on  the 
town,  the  county,  the  State  and  a  good  deal  of  the  South. 
Its  course  of  studies  was  about  the  same  as  the  Institute, 
Edgeworth  and  Greensboro  Female  College. ^ 

WARRENTON  FEMALE  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

As  has  been  stated,  this  school  began  in  1846.  Messrs. 
Graves  and  Wilcox  had  already  made  a  fine  reputation 
in  the  Warrenton  Female  Academy  ;  and  when  they 
erected  buildings  of  their  own  many  of  -their  former 
pupils  came  to  them.  This  institution  continued  as  a 
private  affair.  Luke  Graves,  M.  A.,  came  in  about  1848, 
and  became  an  associate  with  his  brother  and  Mr.  Wil¬ 
cox.  In  1853  Edwin  L.  Barrett  took  his  place,  and  the 
firm  name  became  Graves,  Wilcox  and  Company.  In 


1.  Mrs.  Jo.  Seawell  Jones ;  Mrs.  V.  L.  Pendleton  ;  Mrs.  M.  J.  Wilcox.  Prof.  John 
Graham,  principal  of  Ridgeway  High  School,  has  been  vei’y  hind  in  giving  refei’- 
ences.  Prof.  E.  E.  Parham,  Murfreesboro. 
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1859  Mr.  Wilcox  bought  out  Mr.  Graves  ;  and  the  school 
was  run  by  him  as  principal  till  his  death,  June,  1865. 
From  that  time  until  1880,  when  the  last  collegiate  ex¬ 
ercises  were  held,  it  was  run  by  Mrs.  M.  J.  Wilcox.  It 
had  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  girls  each 
year  for  a  long  while.  Its  pupils  are  scattered  over  the 
whole  South,  but  most  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia.  Its  diploma  graduates  number 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  ;  and  the  gold  medal  grad¬ 
uates  eighty-two.^ 

The  students  were  classed  as  first,  second,  junior  and 
senior.  The  course  of  studies  for  diploma  was  :  First 
class — Reading,  Spelling,  Geography,  Arithmetic  (Emer¬ 
son’s  First  Part) ,  History  of  the  United  States,  Natural 
History  ;  Second  class — Arithmetic  (Davies) ,  Geogra¬ 
phy,  Penmanship,  English  Grammar,  History  of  the 
United  States,  Spelling,  French,  Composition,  Reading, 
Moral  Lessons;  Junior  class — Arithmetic,  Algebra 
(Davies),  French,  Latin,  Greek,  Rhetoric,  Botany, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Composition,  Chemistry,  Reading; 
Senior  class — Intellectual  Philosophy  (Abercrombie’s) , 
Logic,  Languages,  Astronomy,  Elements  of  Criticism, 
Moral  Philosophy,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Geology, 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Geometry.  There  was  also  a 
course  for  graduation  with  gold  medals.  A  rather  ex¬ 
tensive  course  in  music,  drawing,  painting  and  fancy 
work,  was  added  for  those  who  desired  them.^  The  cost 
of  board,  tuilion  in  the  regular  department,  washing, 
fuel  and  lights,  per  session,  amounted  to  about  eighty- 
five  dollars.  The  expense  of  the  extras  was  about  the 
same  as  in  Edgeworth  and  the  other  female  schools  of 
that  time.^ 


1.  Mrs,  M.  J.  Wilcox  and  Mrs.  Jo.  Seawell  Jones;  catalogues. 

2.  Catalogue,  1856-1857,  pp.  12-13. 

3.  Ibid,  p,  14. 
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FLORAL  cor. lege. 

This  institution  was  chai‘tei*ed  in  1847  and,  with  a 
short  interruption  during  the  Civil  AVar,  was  in  success¬ 
ful  operation  for  about  forty  years.  The-  location  was 
in  Robeson  county,  about  four  miles  from  Maxton.  The 
main  building  was  large  and  convenient.  In  addition 
to  this,  there  were  the  Stewaiabs  Hall  and  two  smaller 
ones  on  the  campus.  It  was  under  the  Presbyterian  in¬ 
fluence  from  its  beginning.  One  of  its  first  principals 
was  Rev.  John  R.  Mcrntosh.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
pastor  of  the  Conti*e  Pi*esbyterian  Church,  situated  in 
the  same  grove.  Rev.  Daniel  Johnson  succeeded  him,  and 
carried  it  on  till  the  war  broke  up  the  school.^  After  the 
war  it  was  conducted  by  Revs.  Luther  McKinnon,  D.  I)., 
18G5-()(),  and  John  H.  Coble,  Mr.  J.  Luther  McLean  and 
Rev.  Arch  Baker.  Then  several  different  teachers  ran 
it  for  a  short  while  each,  until  its  close  about  fourteen 
years  ago.  At  that  time  the  original  incorporators  had 
died  and  the  institution  had  become  involved  in  debt. 
Since  then  it  has  changed  hands,  but  lias  never  amounted 
to  anything  as  an  institution  of  learning.  For  a  long 
time  it  had  an  enrollment  of  about  one  hundred  students. 
They  came  from  Robeson  and  other  neighboring  coun¬ 
ties,  and  from  several  of  the  northern  counties  of  South 
Carolina.  At  one  time  its  reputation  was  more  than 
local  and  its  influence  was  rather  strong.^ 

CAROLINA  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

This  school  was  located  at  Ansonville,  about  ten  miles 
from  Wadesboro.  A  joint  stock  company  was  formed  in 
1849,  and  as  a  result  of  their  work  a  large  brick  building 
was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  This 


1.  Letter  from  Dr.  11.  G.  Hill,  Maxton. 

'2.  Letter  from  Dr.  Hill,  who  was  kind  eiiough  to  look  up  several  points. 
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building  contained  a  large  chapel  and  twenty-four  large 
rooms.  It  was  ready  for  use  by  1(S50.  The  institution 
received  a  charter  during  this  year,  and  by  1851  it  was 
opened  for  the  I’eception  of  students.  Its  first  ])resident 
was  Rev.  Alexander  B.  Smith,  of  A  nson  conntv.  lie  served 
but  one  year  and  a  half.  Then  Rev.  Tracy  R.  Walsh 
took  charge,  and  held  the  position  for  ten  years.  The 
school  was  very  successful  for  some  time,  !)nt  came  very 
near  being  wrecked  by  the  I'ivalry  among  the  stockholders 
on  political  issues.  It  was  sns])ended  from  1 8()2  to  1 8()4. 
Rev.  J.  R.  GritHth,  of  Vii’ginia,  was  in  charge  for  two 
years  after  this,  and  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Prof. 
James  E.  Blaidvinship.  Tie  held  the  presidency  until 
18()8,  when  the  institution  closed  as  a  college.  During 
a  part  of  these  years  the  institution  was  vGi*y  prosperous, 
having  as  many  as  two  hundred  students.  This,  like 
Floral,  had  about  the  same  course  of  studies  as  most  of 
the  schools  of  its  kind  at  the  time. 

About  1801  the  stockholders  gave  the  ])roperty  to  the 
South  Carolina  Methodist  Kj)iscopal  Conference,  upon 
the  condition  that  the  Conference  would  pay  the  ten 
thousand  dollars’  indebtedness  inenn-ed  in  adding  rooms 
to  the  main  building.  However,  only  a  vei*y  few  coun¬ 
ties  in  South  Carolina  took  any  interest  in  it,  and  the 
money  was  never  raised.  Since  it  closed  its  doors  as  a 
college,  it  has  been  run  jnirt  of  the  time  as  a  high 
school.  ^ 

W  E  S  L  E  Y  A  N  V  E  MAI.  K  C  ( )  L  F.  K  ( HO . 

Murfreesboro  has  for  almost  a  half  century  had  the 
rei)ntation  of  being  a  cultured  town.  It  has  had  two 
schools  in  its  bounds,  both  of  which  have  at  times  had 
more  than  a  local  influence — the  Weslevan  T’emale  Col- 

t/ 

1.  I’n>f.  11.  H.  Clarko.  tlio  i)r(*sont  ])riiici])iil  of  Mu*  Scliool ;  M  r.  T.  A.  Oliirkr^ 

Olio  of  tlio  original  .stookholdi'rs. 
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lege  and  tlie  Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institute.  The 

first  of  these  was  opened  in  1853.  Rev.  Joseph  H. 

Davis ^  presided  over  it  for  several  years,  and  won  some 

reputation  for  it.  Revs.  D.  P.  Wills,  C.  B.  Riddick,  J, 

D.  Cowling,  Paul  Whitehead  and  W.  G.  Starr,  ran  it  till 

it  was  burned,  August  5th,  1877.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1881  ; 

> 

and  Prof.  E.  E.  Parham,  who  had  been  at  Warrenton 
for  some  time,  took  charge  for  eleven  years.  Rev.  R.  P. 
Troy,  who  had  had  a  long  experience  in  teaching  at 
Pleasant  Garden,  Goldsboro  and  elsewhere,  became 
president  in  1892.  It  was  again  destroyed  by  fire.  May 
27th ,  1893.  It  was  under  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  and  most  of  its  presidents  belonged  to  the  North 
Carolina  Conference.  It  was  very  flourishing  for  quite 
awhile  before  its  first  fire.  It  is  estimated  that  as  many 
as  fifteen  hundred  students  matriculated  from  1853  to 
1877.2 


THE  FAYETTEVILLE  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

This  was  built  by  a  company  of  stockholders,  largely 
of  the  town  of  Fayetteville.  The  corner-stone  was  laid 
June9tli,  1854.  Rev.  W.  E.  Pell,  a  prominent  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  became  the  first 
principal.  Mr.  W.  K.  Blake  followed  him  and  held  the 
position  for  some  time  ;  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Hooper,  who  carried  it  to  its  close  at  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Civil  War.  Since  that  time  the  building 
has  been  used  for  many  and  various  purposes.  Col.  T. 
J.  Drewry  has  his  military  academy  in  it  at  the  present. 
Its  patronage  was  never  very  extensive  and  its  impor¬ 
tance  never  great.  It  is  one  of  the  many  female  acade¬ 
mies  or  colleges  that  had  their  beginning  in  the  period 


1.  Deems’  Annals  of  Southern  Methodism,  1857,  p.  223. 

2.  Letter  from  Mr.  J.  M.  Wynne,  Murfreesboro;  Rev.  R.  P.  Ti’oy,  Greensboro. 
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preceding  the  Civil  War,  and  for  this  reason  has  been 
mentioned.^ 

WAYNE  FExMALE  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  began  in  the  town  of  Goldsboro  in 
1834.  The  Borden  Hotel  building  was  used  until  1857, 
when  a  large  four-story  brick  house  was  erected.  The 
original  promoters  were  W.  K.  Lane,  George  A.  Dudley, 
William  Carraway  and  Nickey  Nixon ;  and  when  the 
new  building  was  proposed,  fifteen  of  Goldsboro’s  best 
citizens  took  stock.  Rev.  James  H.  Brent  was  the  first 
president,  and  served  until  tlie  new  building  was  about 
ready  for  use.  Then  Dr.  S.  Morgan  Closs  served  as 
president  one  year.  Rev.  S.  Milton  Frost  was  the  pre¬ 
siding  officer  from  1857  to  1862.  The  school  was  then 
suspended  until  1866,  when  Dr.  Closs  revived  it  and  ran 
it  for  three  sessions.  In  1868  the  charter  was  changed, 
and  after  that  it  was  known  as  Goldsboro  Female  Col¬ 
lege.  Prof.  E.  W.  Adams  became  president  when  Dr. 
Closs  left  the  second  time,  and  ran  it  till  1871,  when  it 
was  closed  as  a  college.  Rev.  N.  Z.  Graves,  who  had 
been  connected  with  the  schools  in  Warrenton  for  several 
years,  had  a  private  school  in  the  building  from  1871  to 
July,  1874.  Manuel  Fetter,  who  had  been  professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina  from  1838  to 
1868,  ran  a  small  school  in  its  buildings  until  1879. 
Rev.  R.  P.  Troy  kept  a  classical  and  mathematical 
school  till  June,  1881,  when  the  building  was  rented  for 
the  Graded  School.- 

YADKIN  COLLEGE, 

This  vras  a  venture  made  by  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  and  goes  back  to  1859  for  its  beginning.  This 

1.  Rev.  L.  L.  Nash.  D.  D.;  Prof.  J.  H.  Myrover,  Fayetteville. 

2.  Dr.  J.  F.  Miller,  Goldsboro;  general  catalogue  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  p.  79;  Rev.  R.  P.  Troy;  Deems’ Annals  of  Soutliern  Methodism,  1857,  pp. 
175-176. 
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church  at  the  present  is  not  very  strong.  It  does  not 
have  a  large  membership,  nor  is  it  especially  rich. 
However,  it  has  many  strong  and  consecrated  members. 
It  has  not  been  able  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  in  the 
way  of  schools,  especially  in  North  Carolina.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  many  of  its  members  have  fine  culture  and  educa¬ 
tion.  It  has  a  few  good  schools;  Western  Maryland 
College  at  Westminster,  Maryland,  is  an  instance.  This, 
like  the  other  churches,  has  felt  the  great  need  of  having 
a  school  of  its  own  ;  and  this  demand  showed  itself  verv 
strong  during  the  years  just  before  tlie  Civil  War.  That 
was  a  time  of  many  educational  beginnings. 

For  several  years  prior  to  1856,  Ile\'s.  Alsan  Gray,  W. 
H.  Wills  and  John  F.  Speight,  leaders  of  the  church, 
debated  the  question  of  establishing  a  college,  in  which 
the  members  could  educate  their  sons.  About  this  time 
Jamestown  Female  College  was  put  in  operation  by  some 
of  the  leading  members  of  this  church.  It  did  not  run 
long  before  it  was  burned  down,  nor  was  it  ever  rebuilt. 
Several  plans  were  offered,  but  it  was  finally  decided  to 
locate  a  college  in  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Henry  Walser, 
who  lived  in  the  western  part  of  Davidson  county,  made 
them  the  best  offer.  The  North  Carolina  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  in  1855  accepted  Mr. 
Walser’ s  offer,  and  decided  to  build  near  his  home. 
Henry  Walser,  D.  L.  Michael,  J.  C.  Crump  and  Rev. 
Jordan  Rominger,  at  once  began  to  erect  a  brick  build¬ 
ing,  two  stories  high,  and  forty  by  sixty  feet.  Mr.  Walser, 
however,  was  the  liberal  giver  in  the  building  enterprise. 
The  site  chosen  was  about  eleven  miles  west  of  Lexing¬ 
ton  and  three  miles  from  Advance,  the  nearest  depot. ^ 

The  school  was  first  named  Yadkin  Institute.  George 

1.  Rev.  J.  N.  Garrett,  Yadkin  College,  who  has  given  the writerninch  assistance; 
Mr.  E.  E.  Rai>er,  Lexington. 


[to  be  continued.] 
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THE  CHOIR  INVISIBLE  AND  ITS  AUTHOR. 


Southern  people  are  proud  to  claim  as  one  of  their 
countrymen,  James  Lane  Allen,  the  man  who  is  making 
the  world  ring  with  the  passion,  the  purity,  the  beauty 
of  his  books. 

Mr.  Allen  was  born  in  the  heart  of  the  blue  grass  re¬ 
gion  of  Kentucky  and  his  love  for  his  native  State  is 
evident  in  all  his  writings.  On  both  sides  he  is  descend¬ 
ed  from  Revolutionary  ancestors  who  came  originally 
from  England.  His  great  grandfather,  Richard  Allen, 
was  a  wealthly  land  owner,  but  before  the  birth  of  the 
emtlior  their  fortune  was  lost  and  the  family  had  become 
acquainted  with  straightened  means. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Allen  attended  a  country  school, 
but  it  was  not  in  the  study  of  books  that  he  acquired  the 
knowledge  which  makes  his  books  so  charming.  At  an 
early  age  his  love  of  nature  and  of  music  was  noticed  ; 
he  spent  hours  alone  in  field  and  forest,  studying  birds, 
fish,  and  all  living  things,  following  the  negroes  to  their 
work  or  sitting  with  open  ears  in  their  cabins,  listening 
to  the  marvelous  tales  that  only  negroes  know  how  to 
invent. 

He  read  much  and,  as  his  reading  was  directed  by  a 
wise  mother,  no  book  was  allowed  to  reach  him  which 
would  injure  his  young  mind. 

He  was  graduated  from  Transylvania  University  with 
the  first  honors  of  his  class  and  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  ;  he  afterwards  took  a  post-graduate 
course  and  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

In  the  year  of  his  graduation  his  father  died,  and  as 
his  two  elder  brothers  had  gone  away  to  seek  their  own 
fortunes,  he  became  the  bread  winner  of  the  family.  He 
taught  country  schools  in  his  own  State  and  Missouri  for 
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three  years,  and  afterwards  he  held  a  chair  in  Transyl¬ 
vania  University  until  called  to  teach  Latin  and  higher 
English  in  Bethany  College,  West  Virginia.  He  was 
asked  to  resign  this  position,  and,  disappointed  in  this 
profession,  he  decided  to  devote  his  Itfe  to  what  had  al¬ 
ways  drawn  him  as  a  magnet,  literature. 

Ten  years  ago  he  went  to  New  York  almost  penniless, 
but  with  a  resolution  which  even  poverty  could  not 
break,  a  resolution  to  overcome  all  existing  obstacles 
and  make  for  himself  name  and  fame  in  the  world  of 
letters.  The  struggle  has  been  a  fierce  one,  but  to-day 
Mr.  Allen  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  American  novelists 
and  in  the  last  eight  years  he  has  written  five  volumes, 
several  poems  and  many  critical  essays.  Some  of  the 
best  known  of  his  works  are  ‘‘A  Kentucky  Cardinal,’’ 
“Aftermath,”  “The  Flute  and  Violin”  and  “'A  Summer 
in  Arcady.”  His  latest  work  was  formerly  published  in 
magazine  form  under  the  name  of  John  Gray,  but  Mr. 
Allen  has  since  revised  and  enlarged  it,  giving  it  the 
name  of  “The  Choir  Invisible.” 

This  story  begins  in  the  middle  of  a  fragrant  afternoon 
in  May  in  the  green  wilderness  of  Kentucky,  the  year 
1795.  It  is  a  tale  of  pioneer  life  in  Kentucky,  a  simple 
love  story  intermingled  with  the  rarest  descriptions  of 
beauty  and  starred  with  tlie  noblest  of  thoughts. 

Framed  in  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  Kentucky  forest  as 
it  was  in  the  days  when  Washington  still  lived  and  die 
hand  of  man  had  done  so  little  to  despoil  it  of  its  natural 
beauty,  Amy  Falconer  is  introduced  to  us,  riding,  as  it 
was  the  custom  in  those  days,  her  faithful  old  horse  from 
her  home  in  the  clearing  to  the  neighboring  town  of 
Lexington  to  attend  a  dance.  Her  ball  dress,  tied  up  in 
a  blue  and  white  checked  cotton  handkerchief,  hangs 
from  the  seat  of  her  saddle,  from  the  pommel  of  which 
dangles  a  heavy  roll  of  homespun  linen  which  she  is 
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taking  to  town  to  her  aunt’s  merchant  to  exchange  for 
queensware  pitchers. 

Amy  is  lovely  as  far  as  personal  beauty  goes,  but  she 
possesses  none  of  that  beauty  of  thought  or  soul  which 
makes  her  aunt’s  character  stand  out  from  all  others  in 
the  book  as  one  of  rare  loveliness.  In  the  first  chapter 
one  centers  all  his  interest  on  Amy  as  the  possible  heroine 
of  the  story,  only  to  be  disappointed  in  her  real  character 
later  on  and  to  forget  her  in  the  pathetic  tragedy  of  hu¬ 
man  lives  that  follows. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  to  us  is  that  of  the  first 
school  house  built  in  Lexington.  It  stood  very  near  the 
spot  where  the  statue  of  John  Breckenridge  now  is  and 
was  built  of  logs  with  a  hickory  block  for  a  door  step. 
The  author  gives  a  very  vivid  description  of  this  pioneer 
school.  The  children  of  all  grades  and  classes  attended 
it — they  came  about  sunrise  and  left  toward  dusk,  sat  on 
backless  benches  which  were  so  high  their  feet  could  not 
touch  the  floor.  How^  tired  the  poor  little  things  must 
have  become,  as  they  sat,  with  nothing  to  lean  against 
and  conned  the  multiplication  table  or  Rule  of  Three. 
Before  school  and  during  recess. they  played  Indians  or 
listened  to  some  tale,  told  by  the  school-master,  of  the 
terrible  times  before  the  Indians  were  driven  westward 
by  the  sturdy  men  who  pushed  across  the  mountains 
into  Kentucky.  To  quote  the  beautiful  language  of  the 
author,  “Long,  long  since,  little  children  of  the  past, 
your  backs  have  become  straight  enough,  measured  on 
the  same  cool  bed  ;  sooner  or  later  your  feet,  wherever 
wandering,  have  found  their  resting  places  in  the  soft 
earth  ;  and  all  your  drooping  heads  have  gone  to  sleep 
on  the  same  dreamless  pillow  and  there  are  resting.” 

In  connection  with  the  school  we  get  our  first  glimpse 
of  John  Gray,  the  school-master,  a  man  full  of  dignity 
and  earnestness,  with  moral  loftiness  and  intellectual 
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power  combined  to  make  him  long  for  a  larger  conflict, 
but  he  devoted  the  earliest  years  of  his  manhood  to  in¬ 
stilling  noble  principles  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
future  men  and  women  of  Kentucky. 

This  man,  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  world  and  in 
his  utter  innocence,  thought  his  love  was  given  to  Amy  ; 
this  fancy  was  soon,  however,  dispelled,  and  he  realized 
that  the  true  love  of  his  life  was  hopeless  in  that  it  was 
given  to  a  woman  to  whom  he  could  whisper  no  word  of 
his  affection. 

But  let  us  pause  a  moment  and  look  at  Lexington , 
now  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Kentucky,  as  it  was  in 
the  time  of  John  Gray.  A  few  years  before,  several 
backwoodsmen,  wandering  across  the  Blue  Bidge  and 
the  Alleghanies  in  search  of  a  home  in  the  West,  had 
camped  near  a  beautiful  spring  and,  charmed  with  the 
locality,  they  had  hewed  the  trees  of  the  forest  into  logs, 
from  which  they  had  built  their  modest  cabins  and  from 
these  had  grown  the  town  of  Lexington. 

On  this  May  afternoon  we  would  doubtless  have  found 
much  to  interest  us  in  the  character  and  life  of  the  town. 
Here  we  see  a  caravan  just  starting  off  for  the  then 
‘‘Wild  West”  with  the  weeping  of  women  and  children 
as  a  last  sad  farewell ;  here,  joyful  exclamations  and 
laughter  proclaim  the  safe  arrival  of  another  from  that 
great  desert  which  then  swallowed  up  so  many  lives. 
On  the  roots  of  an  oak  we  see  a  group  of  young  back¬ 
woodsmen  fantastically  dressed  smoking  their  pipes  in 
comfort,  “the  heroic  sinew  of  the  old  border  folk  in 
contrast,  a  group  of  students  of  William  and  Mary  are 
singing,  drinking  and  gambling  before  a  tavern  bearing 
the  sign  of  the  Virginia  Arms,  and  reading  in  snatches 
from  Tom  Paine’s  Age  of  Reason,  the  new  aristocrats  of 
the  West,  Federalists  and  Democrats  mingle  with  each 
Other  in  the  sunny  streets.  A  parson  who  fought  bravely 
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in  the  Indian  Wars  does  not  show  any  of  his  former 
self-control  as  he  contends  in  the  middle  of  the  road  with 
another  parson  for  the  use  of  Dr.  Watt’s  hymns  instead 
of  the  Psalms  of  David,  a  French  priest  stands  near  by 
listening  to  them  with  wonder  expressed  on  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  sunburned  flatboatmen  stand  in  groups  dis¬ 
cussing  their  next  trip,  Indian  hunters,  trappers,  Puri¬ 
tans,  cavaliers  from  Virginia,  scouts  and  surveyors  all 
jostle  and  push  in  the  shops,  in  the  streets  and  under 
the  trees.  Everywhere  soldiei*s  and  officers  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  ;  in  the  door-ways,  old  and  wrinkled  women  who 
liad  helped  much  in  their  early  days  to  free  fair  Ken¬ 
tucky  from  the  terror  of  the  Indians  sat  and  watched  the 
wives  of  the  officei's  as  they  hurried  to  and  fro  choosing 
their  finery  for  the  next  ball ;  all  these  forerunners  of 
the  great  civilization  which  our  country  now  enjoys. 

Ill  the  midst  of  such  life  lives  the  heroine  of  the  story 
Mrs.  Falconer.  A  woman  born  and  bred  in  luxury  al¬ 
most  regal  in  Virginia,  where  her  beauty  and  accom¬ 
plishments  w^ere  most  likely  to  be  appreciated,  she  did 
not  scorn  even  manual  labor  when  it  was  her  fortune  to 
be  transplanted  to  a  pioneer  life  in  the  West.  A  woman, 
noble  in  thought  and  in  deed,  she  concealed  her  love  for 
John  Gray  and  was  reticent  and  modest  in  all  her  inter¬ 
course  with  him.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  John  Gray 
should  love  her,  the  one  uplifting  and  congenial  in¬ 
fluence  in  his  bare,  bleak  life?  Homeless  and  lonely  he 
gives  his  love  to  the  noblest  being  within  his  small  world. 
Slie  has  been  adversely  criticised,  but  it  is  such  wmmen 
as  Mrs.  Falconer  who  have  raised  the  world  to  the  state 
of  purity  and  truth  of  to-day  and  who  will  continually 
accomplish  its  redemption. 

After  the  encounter  with  the  tiger  in  the  school  house 
she  cared  for  him  tenderly  and  yet,  in  all  that,  he  recog- 
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nizecl  only  a  loving  and  humane  woman  so  careful  was 
she  to  conceal  her  affection  from  him. 

And  when  at  last  he  had  found  out  his  own  heart  and 

was  going  far  away  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  his  usefulness 

in  the  world  beyond  the  mountains,  realizing  that  she 

was  parting  perhaps  forever  from  the  man  she  loved  by 

> 

one  simple  act  she  revealed  all  her  love,  but  ever  remem¬ 
bering  her  duty  she  did  nothing  to  compromise  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  her  position. 

He  went  on  his  way  followed  by  the  love  and  prayers 
of  a  noble  woman  which  must  have  helped  much  in  the 
struggle  of  life.  And  when  John  Gray  finally  married  a 
woman  he  did  not  love  Mrs.  Falconer  ‘‘went  softy  all  her 
years,”  but  never  losing  her  beauty  of  person  or  charac¬ 
ter,  for  as  she  grew  older  her  face  reflected  the  inward 
purity  of  her  nature  as  “prayer  will  in  time  make  the 
human  countenance  its  divinest  altar.” 

The  great  sale  which  the  works  of  Mr.  Allen,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  The  Choir  Invisible,  have  had,  attest  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  prophet  with  abundant  honor  in  his  own 
country.  His  readers  appreciate  his  faithful  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  nature  and  his  beautiful  portrayal  of  human 
character  and  will  gladly  welcome  the  next  production 
from  the.  pen  of  “Kentucky’s  gifted  son.” 

Eva  Heitman. 


CORNWALLIS  IN  GUILFORD  COUNTY,  1781. 


Clapp’s  mill  and  wetzell’s  mill. 

In  studying  the  movements  of  two  opposing  armies,  it 
is  very  essential  that  the  reader  have  a  well  defined  idea 
ol  the  objects  of  the  generals  thus  maneuvering.  With- 
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out  this  intelligence,  tlie  sti*ategy  of  movement  never 
rises  into  consciousness.  The  details  lose  their  logical 
force,  and  the  reader  gets  nothing  but  the  naked  event. 

You  say,  is  it  not  the  object  of  each  general  to  fight 
the  other?  Yes.  But  fighting  is  serious  business;  and 
it  can  not  be  engaged  in  lightly.  Like  other  things  in 
which  men  engage,  it  has  its  sides  of  advantage  and  dis¬ 
advantage.  So,  each  general  strives  to  engage  the 
other  at  a  disadvantage.  Hence,  strategy. 

Generally  speaking,  the  advantages  or  disadvantvages 
may  be  set  forth  under  the  following  :  Quality  of  grounds 
selected  by  one  and  forced  by  the  other  ;  numbers  want¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  one,  to  contend  with  the  other,  and 
often  a  want  of  support  in  one  case  when  even  numbers 
are  not  wanting. 

The  objects  of  the  contending  generals  having  been 
defined,  a  full  and  clear  motive  of  the  results  requires 
that  the  reader  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  roads 
over  which  the  movements  were  made  and  the  grounds 
on  which  the  forces  met. 

As  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  present  the  reader 
with  a  description  of  Clapp’s  mill,  with  respect  to  wliere 
it  was,  how  much  of  it  is  now  left  after  the  lapse  of  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  years,  how  it  looks  now,  and  a 
descriptiori  of  the  route  on  which  Cornwallis  traveled 
from  Clapp’s  mill  to  AYetzell’s  (Whitesell’s)  mill  on 
Reedy  Fork,  it  is  necessary  to  place  before  the  reader 
the  objects  of  these  two  military  characters.  Since 
Clapp’s  and  Wetzell’s  mill  are  included  in  the  move¬ 
ments,  the  necessity  is  a23parent. 

Let  us,  therefore,  note  the  iiositions  of  the  twm  armies 
on  the  20th  day  of  February,  1781.  Cornwallis  wms  in 
Hillsboro,  to  which  place  he  had  moved  after  driving 
Green  across  the  Dan,  at  Irving’s  Ferry,  on  the  14th, 
six  days  previous.  Green ,  on  this  day,  20th  of  February, 
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was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Dan,  to  which  place  he  had 
retreated.  Thus  stood  matters  :  Cornwallis  had  failed 
to  destroy  Green’s  army,  but  felt  a  measure  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  he  had  driven  Green  from  North  Carolina.  He 
had  moved  to  Hillsboro,  raised  the  royal  standard,  and 
called  upon  all  good,  loyal  subjects  to  come  and  join  him. 

But  Cornwallis  remained  only  a  few  days  in  Hillsboro. 
On  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  February,  he  put  his  army 
in  motion  on  the  great  road  leading  from  Hillsboro  to 
Salisburv,  and  crossed  the  Eno. 

The  day  before,  the  23rd  of  February,  Green,  having 
been  recruited  with  a  few  hundred  Virginians  under 
Stephens,  recrossed  the  Dan,  and  encamped  at  the 
Dobbyn  place.  (See  Cornwallis’  order  to  Tarleton,  Ca- 
ruther’s  II.  VoL,  p.  85). 

Cornwallis  moved  rapidly  in  a  southwestern  direction, 
on  the  old  Hillsboro  and  Salisbury  road,  going  into  camp 
on  Clapp’s  farm,  on  the  north  side  of  the  great  road,  and 
about  one  mile  southwest  of  what  has  been  known  for 
the  last  forty  years  as  Holt’s  old  factory  on  the  Ala¬ 
mance.  This  place  is  also  one  mile  west  of  where  the 
old  Salisbury  road  crosses  the  Big  Alamance,  and  about 
three  miles  northeast  of  the  old  Regulation  battle  ground. 
Cornwallis  reached  this  place,  March  1st.  (See  appen¬ 
dix,  general  order,  Caruther’s  Vol.  II.,  p.  424). 

Meantime,  Green  had  advanced  and  taken  position 
west  of  the  Haw  river,  between  Reedy  Fork  and  Trouble¬ 
some  Fork.  Here  we  have  the  spectacle  of  these  two 
armies  moving  on  parallel  lines  to  the  west,  with  Corn¬ 
wallis  apparently  fleeing.  Fifteen  days  before,  Green 
was  getting  away  from  Cornwallis.  Now  this  change  of 
proceedure  was  not  brought  about  because  Green  had 
been  sufficiently  recruited  by  the  Virginians  under 
Stephens  already  noted.  For  Green  had  not  yet  received 
the  Guilford  county  men  under  Forbis,  the  Surry  men 
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under  Winston,  nor  the  three  hundred  mountain  men 
under  Preston.  These  latter  under  Preston  reached 
Lee’s  headquarters  on  the  25th,  near  the  scene  of  Pyle’s 
discomfiture. 

Now  the  objects  of  these  maneuvers,  apart  from  the 
battle  of  Guilford  Court  House,  were  :  Cornwallis  was 
maneuvering  to  offer  protection  to  the  loyalists  who  were 
embodying  between  the  Haw  and  the  Deep  rivers.  For 
the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  Green  had  dispatched 
Williams  and  Lee  to  this  vicinity  to  disperse  such  loyalist 
bodies  as  were  collecting. 

Linder  this  enterprising  scheme  by  Lee,  Pyle  had  al¬ 
ready  been  destroyed  at  the  Llolt  place,  two  miles  east  of 
the  place  where  the  old  Holt  factory  now  stands.  A 
second  object  of  Cornwallis  was  to  get  Green  a  sufficient 
distance  from  the  Dan.  Green  had  already  beaten  Corn¬ 
wallis  at  that  game,  when  tlie  distance  between  them 
was  less. 

Green,  as  already  stated,  had  his  light  troops  under 
Lee  and  Williams,  hanging  on. the  flanks  of  Cornwallis, 
and  dispersing  the  Tories.  He  also  wanted  to  gather 
the  recruits  from  North  Carolina.  A  third  object  of 
Green  was  to  maneuver  Cornwallis  into  position  at  Guil¬ 
ford  Court  House.  For  Green,  a  month  previous,  liad 
selected  this  place  to  give  battle  to  Cornwallis,  so  soon  as 
a  sufficient  number  of  men  could  be  collected.  Hence, 
Cornwallis  was  at  Clapp’s  mill  and  Green  near  High 
Rock,  west  of  the  Haw,  on  the  night  of  March  1st. 

On  the  morning  of  March  the  2nd,  1781,  the  light 
troops  of  Green,  under  Williams,  Lee  and  Pickens,  at¬ 
tacked  the  light  troops  of  Cornwallis  under  Tarleton. 
This  fight  took  place  on  Clapp’s  farm,  at  Clapp’s  mill. 

Two  men  of  Capt.  Joseph  Graham’s  company  were 
killed,  three  wounded,  and  two  captured.  Steadman 
says  that  thirty  of  the  British  were  killed  and  wounded. 
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Graham  states  that  his  company  was  on  the  left  as  the 
whole  force  advanced  across  this  farm.  After  delivering 
four  rounds,  the  Americans  retreated  about  one  mile, 
across  the  ford  of  Big  Alamance.  Here  the  main  body 
of  Americans  under  Williams  was  drawn  up  to  support 
those  who  had  advanced., 

Capt.  Graham  further  states  that  the  British  pursued 
only  about  five  hundred  yards.  For  a  fuller  description 
of  this  battle,  see  Graham’s  Narrative,  Universitij  Maga¬ 
zine,  December  number,  1854. 

The  British  moved  from  this  place  at  3  o’clock,  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th.  Tarleton  pressed  the  light  troops 
under  Williams  and  Lee  from  this  point  to  Wetzell’s 
mill,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles. 

Feeling  a  desire  to  see  where  Clapp’s  mill  was  and  the 
route  along  which  this  running  fight  took  place  on  the 
6th  of  March,  I  set  out  on  the  6th  of  January,  1898,  to 
visit,  if  possible,  the  scenes  of  over  a  century  ago.  By 
previous  arrangement,  Mr.  Joseph  Whitsett,  father  of 
Prof.  W.  T.  Whitsett,  was  to  accompany  me  in  search  of 
Clapp’s  mill. 

Setting  out  in  a  buggy,  we  spent  the  evening  without 
anv  information  as  to  where  the  mill  had  stood,  or  what 
Clapp  had  owned  it. 

Reaching  a  point  about  seven  miles  south  of  Whitsett, 
we  stopped  for  the  night  with  Mr.  Tipton  Stewart  who 
had  married  a  Clapp.  He,  however,  could  tell  us  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  mill,  nor  the  man  who  had  owned  it. 

Next  morning,  Mr.  Stewart  suggested  that  we  go  to 
see  Daniel  Keck,  an  old  man  wdm  lived  about  three  miles 
distant,  at  the  old  Regulation  battle  ground. 

Arriving  at  Mr.  Keck’s  about  3  o’clock  in  the  evening 
and  making  known  our  business,  he  at  once  replied  that 
he  knew  where  the  mill  had  stood  ;  but  that  he  did  not 
recollect  the  given  name  of  Mr.  Clapp.  Mr.  Keck  is 
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sixty-five  years  old,  and  has  lived  all  of  his  life  within 
two  and  a  half  miles  of  the  place  where  Clapp’s  mill 
stood.  His  grandfather  was  reared  on  the  old  battle 
field,  and  was  in  the  fight  on  the  side  of  the  Regulators. 

Mr.  Keck  conducted  me  to  the  old  site  and  to  the  place 
where  Clapp’s  house  stood. 

The  old  house  place  and  mill  site  are  on  what  is  still 
known  as  Clapp’s  farm,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Banks  Holt. 
The  house  stood  on  a  knoll,  about  two  hundred  feet  east 
of  the  dam,  and  about  three  hundred  feet  southwest  of 
the  place  where  the  mill  had  stood. 

Nothing  of  the  old  house  now  remains,  except  the  rock 
walls  of  the  cellar.  A  cedar  tree  stands  in  the  middle  of 
the  cellar.  This  is  the  only  sign  of  life  about  the  old 
house — all  else  wears  an  aspect  of  long  years  ago. 

The  dam  was  on  Beaver  Creek,  about  six  hundred  feet 
above  the  confluence  of  this  stream  with  the  Big  Ala¬ 
mance.  A  race  conducted  the  water  from  the  dam  to 
the  mill  seat  which  was  about  two  hundred  feet  from  the 
Alamance.  The  water  from  the  wheel  flowed  into  the 
Alamance.  So  that  Caruthers  was  virtually  correct  when 
he  said  that  this  mill  was  on  the  Alamance. 

The  signs  of  the  old  darn,  where  it  joined  the  hill  on 
each  side,  are  still  plainly  visible.  The  race  is  very 
plain.  The  old  mill  site  is  still  visible  ;  but  less  so  than 
the  dam  or  the  race. 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  Alamance  at  this  old  mill  is  no 
mean  place  for  the  historic  muse.  Here  nine  years  after 
the  battle  of  the  Regulation,  and  near  that  battle  field, 
the  same  sublime  spirit  actuated  some  of  the  same  Regu¬ 
lators  to  do  battle  for  the  rights  of  mankind. 

Two  centuries  ago.  Col.  Byrd,  of  Westover,  now  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  passed  on  his  Southern  tour  along  this  old 
road  which  was  then  an  Indian  trail  connecting  the  Ca¬ 
tawba  Indians  with  the  Tuscaroras  in  the  East.  In  his 
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diaiy  is  the  following  note  :  ‘‘This  day  I  have  seen  the 
finest  timbered  lands  which  I  have  ever  seen.’’ 

One  hundred  years  after  this,  Hillsboro  and  Salisbury 
were  connected  by  this  old  Indian  and  Buffalo  trail  which 
had  reached  the  dignity  of  the  great  road. 

Along  this  old  road,  Gov.  Tryon,  “the  Great  Wolf,” 
marched  ;  and,  three  miles  southwest  of  this  old  Clapp’s 
mill,  fought  the  Regulators,  May  16th,  1771. 

Nine  years  after  this  struggle,  Cornwallis  was  en¬ 
camped'  on  this  very  ground.  His  light  troops  under 
Tarleton  engaged  600  light  troops  under  Lee,  at  this  mill. 

Eighty-four  years  after  the  fight  at  Clapp’s  mill, 
Hoke’s  Division  of  Johnson’s  army  encamped  on  this 
very  ground,  Saturday  night,  April  16,  1865.  My  regi¬ 
ment,  3rd  Jun.  reserves,  slept  in  a  skirt  of  timber  on  the 
left  of  the  Salisbury  road,  about  six  hundred  yards  west 
of  the  place  where  the  monument  now  stands.  At  that 
time  I  was  not  aware  that  I  was  on  historic  ground.  I 
have  mentioned  these  things  because  it  strikes  me  as 
being  peculiarly  singular. 

Reflecting  thus,  I  turned  to  the  Alamance  with  its 
once  limpid,  but  now  turbid,  waters,  and  ask  it  to  pause 
and  give  me  one  leaflet  from  its  rich  store-house  of  the 
past. 

Bending  to  catch  the  faintest  reply,  it  laughingly  said  : 

“Men  may  come,  and  men  may  go; 

But  I  go  on  forever.’’ 

I  bade  adieu  to  the  place,  perhaps  to  visit  it  no  more. 

In  leaving  this  old  mill  place  beside  the  Alamance,  I 
followed  an  old  abandoned  road  which  led  west.  Along 
this  wav  marched  those  British  soldiers  who  were  at  the 
mill,  to  gain  the  main  army  marching  on  what  was  then 
known  as  the  old  High  Rock  and  Fayetteville  road  run¬ 
ning  northwest  and  southeast. 
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This  mill  road  intersected  this  old  High  Rock  and 
Fayetteville  road  about  one  mile  directly  west  of  the 
mill,  about  one  mile  from  and  on  the  southside  of  Ala¬ 
mance  Creek.  At  this  point  of  intersection  began  the 
skirmishing  between  Tarleton’s  dragoons  and  Lee’s,  on 
the  morning  of  the  6th  of  March,  four  days  after  the 
fight  at  the  mill.  For  Gen.  Graham,  in  his  narrative, 
says  :  ‘‘Col.  Webster,  with  the  elite  of  the  British  army, 
for  twelve  miles  passed  us  so  closely,  as  to  compel  Col. 
Otho  Williams  to  fight  at  Wetzell’s  mill,”  twelve  miles 
northwest  of  this  point,  on  Reedy  Fork. 

Just  at  the  point  where  this  mill  road  intersects  the 
High  Rock  road.  Prof.  W.  T.  Whitsett  picked  up,  about 
two  years  ago,  an  old  rusty  sword  about  one  foot  in 
length.  I  mention  this  as  corrobative  evidence  that  the 
skirmish  on  the  6th  of  March  began  here. 

This  point  is  one  mile  and  a  half  northwest  of  the 
place  at  which  the  old  High  Rock  and  Fayetteville  road 
crosses  the  old  Hillsboro  and  Salisburv  road.  The  cross- 
ing  is  one  mile  east  of  the  Regulation  battle  ground. 

It  now  being  my  purpose  to  describe  this  old  High 
Rock  and  Fayetteville  road,  I  ask  the  reader  to  place 
himself  in  the  old  Hillsboro  and  Salisbury  road,  a  little 
west  of  the  old  Isley  place,  and  face  northwest. 

You  may  then  follow  the  trace  of  the  old  road  across 
this  farm  which  was  once  a  part  of  the  old  Clapp  farm 
on  which  the  Clapp  mill  was  located.  About  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile,  you  will  come  to  Mr.  H.  P.  May’s 
house  which  is  now  in  the  old  road.  Crossing  Beaver 
Creek,  one  mile  above  the  old  mill  place  at  which  the 
battle  was  fought,  at  the  old  Barney  Clapp  mill,  and 
ascending  the  hill  by  this  old  road,  you  come  to  the  old 
Barney  Clapp  house.  The  house  stands  a  few  feet  east 
of  the  old  road,  and  is  one  hundred  and  thirteen  vears 
old. 
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It  was  built  by  Barney  Cla^pp,  who  was  seventeen  years 
old  at  the  time  of  this  fight,  and  was  in  the  Whig  army. 
No  one  lives  in  this  old  house.  It  and  the  old  gullied 
road  are  fit  companions. 

Just  north  of  this  old  house,  about  three  hundred  feet 
away,  is  where  Prof.  Whitsett  picked  up  the  old  sword 
mentioned  above.  From  this  point  to  Wetzell’s  mill 
was  more  or  less  skirmishing. 

One  quarter  of  a  mile  northwest  of  this  old  house,  near 
the  old  road,  on  the  east  side,  lives  Mr.  W.  H.  Stewart, 
who  now  owns  the  old  Barney  Clapp  house  and  farm. 
In  the  woods  west  of  his  house,  the  old  road  is  ten  feet 
deep. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on,  lives  Mr.  Emanuel 
Whitesell,  who  is  seventy-five  years  old,  and  a  very  in¬ 
telligent  man.  He  was  raised  a  half  mile  further,  at  the 
old  Whitesell  ford,  on  the  Alamance. 

He  informed  me  that  the  name  of  the  Clapp  who 
owned  the  mill  at  which  the  battle  took  place  was  John. 
There  were  two  brothers  :  John  and  Barney.  John  lived 
on  the  Alamance,  and  owned  the  mill.  Barney  lived 
near  the  Brick  Church.  This  old  Barney  was  the  father 
of  the  Barney  who  was  seventeen  years  old  and  in  the 
army,  and  whose  old  house  has  just  been  described. 

Crossing  the  Alamance  at  Whitesell’ s  Ford,  the  old 
road  may  be  traced  for  the  next  three  miles  through 
woods,  across  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Ingle.  Near  Mr.  Joseph 
Whitesell ’s,  it  passes  over  old  Andrew  Gibson’s  farm, 
now  owned  by  the  Widow  Summers.  Here,  it  ran  east 
of  the  old  Gibson  house. 

Just  north  of  the  Gibson  house,  it  crossed  an  old  road 
running  west,  about  four  miles  west  of  the  O’Neal  place, 
at  which  Tarleton  was  encamped  the  night  following 
Pyle’s  destruction.  This  old  road  running  west  has  been 
long  known  as  the  old  stage  road  to  Greensboro.  This 
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road,  however,  was  a  road  in  the  days  of  old  Martins¬ 
ville. 

It  is  proper  here  to  observe  that  the  old  road  on  which 
we  have  been  traveling  is  not  now  in  use  from  here  back 
to  the  ole*  Hillsboro  and  Salisbury  road,  a  distance  of 
six  miles. 

The  next  place  on  this  old  road,  claiming  attention,  is 
the  old  Boon  place.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on  is 
the  old  Gibson  graveyard,  surrounded  by  a  rock  wall. 
One  mile  further  is  Gibson ville.  Our  road  ran  through 
the  central  portion,  a  little  to  the  right  of  where  the 
depot  now  is,  as  you  go  north. 

The  next  place  of  importance  is  Shoemaker  Church. 
This  was  a  church  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  old 
Revolutionary  church  was  taken  down  about  twenty 

t/  c' 

years  ago. 

The  reason  for  its  being  called  Shoemaker  Church,  is 
that  an  old  man  by  the  name  of  Shoemaker  lived  fifty 
or  sixty  yards  north  of  the  cemetery.  His  spring  and 
that  of  the  church  is  the  same.  The  old  cellar  of  his 
house  is  still  to  be  seen. 

This  old  Shoemaker  was  a  Tory  ;  it  was  he  who  ran  a 
bayonet  into  Col.  Arthur  Forbis  lying  already  wounded 
on  the  battle  field  of  Guilford  Court  House.  This  was 
done  the  morning  after  the  battle,  when  Col.  Forbis 
asked  this  old  Tory  for  a  drink  of  water. 

For  this  inhuman  act,  the  Whigs  a  few  days  after  the 
battle  caught  him  in  his  house,  took  him  to  the  church 
near  by,  and  shot  him.  His  neighbors  laid  him  upon 
the  door  of  the  church,  after  the  door  was  unhinged. 
The  blood  stains  remained  till  the  old  church  was  torn 
down.  This  door  is  now  a  door  to  a  negro  cabin  near  by. 

As  this  is  an  old  cemetery  and  a  very  large  one,  I 
spent  several  hours  noting  the  inscriptions  on  the  head 
stones.  In  the  oldest  part,  the  inscriptions  are  in  Ger- 
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man.  The  first  recorded  burial  is  March  12,  1720.  This 
ante-dates,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  organized  congregation 
in  the  State,  the  earliest  having  taken  place  about  1768. 
The  Germans  from  Penns^dvania,  however,  settled  in 
southeast  Guilford  in  1750. 

This  being  a  Union  church  held  by  the  German  Re¬ 
formers  and  Lutherans,  its  early  organization  may  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  German  Reformed  Church. 
All  that  I  can  find,  touching  this  church,  is  in  Rev.  G. 
D.  Bernheim’s  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  p.  366. 
The  true  name  of  the  church  is  there  given  as  Frieden. 
The  fact  recorded  by  Bernheim  is  that  Rev.  Henry 
Deiffenbach  served  this  church  from  1801  to  1806. 

It,  however,  was  a  iDlace  of  worship  for  the  German 
Reformers  and  Lutherans  before  the  Revolution. 

Among  the  noted  men  who  sleep  in  this  cemetery,  I 
will  call  your  attention  to  only  one,  Capt.  Peter  Sum¬ 
mers.  He  was  a  Ca|)tain  in  the  Revolution.  Having 
been  wounded  in  the  arm,  he  was  not  in  the  battle  of 
Guilford  Court  House.  He  was  born  and  reared  on  the 
south  side  of  Reedy  Fork,  about  two  miles  below  Sum¬ 
mers’  mill,  Wetzell’s  at  the  time  of  the  battle. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  at  Wetzell’s  mill,  March  6th, 
1781,  the  mill  and  farm  belonged  to  Henry  Whitesell. 
(See  old  Grant,  now  in  possession  of  Peter  Summers’ 
grand-daughter,  Narcissa,  who  now  lives  at  the  old  Sum¬ 
mers’ mill).  Ten  years  after  the  battle,  1791,  Henry 

Whitesell  conveved  the  farm  and  mill  to  Johii  Brown. 

«/ 

This  John  Brown  subsequently  sold  this  property  to 
Capt.  Peter  Summers. 

Here  Capt.  Peter  Summers  lived  and  died.  He  by 
industry  and  economy  had  accumulated  much  property, 
consisting  of  mills,  lands,  and  negroes.  I  do  not  find 
that  he  took  any  part  in  public  affairs  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  He  was  the  father  of  Ludwick  W.  Summers,  who 
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lived  and  died  at  the  same  place.  On  the  slab  which 
covers  Capt.  Peter  Summers’  grave  is  the  following  in¬ 
scription  : 

‘‘Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  Peter  Summers  who 
was  born  the  16th  da}"  of  May,  A.  D.,  1757,  aged  80 
years,  3  months,  and  1  day. 

“Possessed  of  a  strong,  clear,  penetrating  mind  and 
singular  perseverance,  died  in  the  prospect  of  a  happy 
immortality. 

“passenger. 

If  thou  art  a  patriot,  remember  the  gallant  services  ren¬ 
dered  thy  country  by  the  patriot  who  sleeps  beneath  this 
marble. 

“If  thou  art  honest,  generous  and  worthy,  render  a 
cheerful  tribute  of  respect  to  a  man  who  raised  himself 
to  universal  esteem  and  eminent  distinction  by  personal 
worth  and  a  useful  life. 

“He  was  a  kind,  affectionate  and  indulgent  facher  and 
obliging  neighbor. 

“When  lanj^uer  and.  disease  invade 
This  trembling  house  of  clay 
’Tis  sweet  to  look  beyond  my  pains 
And  long  to  fly  away. 

“Far  from  afflictions,  toil  and  care 
The  happy  soul  is  flead 
The  breathless  clay  shall  slumber 
Here  among  the  silent  dead. 

Behold,  ye  strangers  passing  by, 

As  you  are  now,  so  once  was  I, 

And  as  I  am  so  you  must  be 
Prepare  for  Death  and  follow  me.”  ' 

This  is  as  it  appears  on  the  slab,  verbatim  et  literatim 
et  punctuatim. 

Capt.  Peter  Summers  was  married  four  times.  Beside 
him  lie  the  following  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
buried  : 

Barbara  born  19th  day  of  July,  1773,  buried  Aug.  26, 
1807. 

Rosev  Summers  born  Jan.  23,  1761,  was  buried  Dec. 
14,  1789. 
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Elizabeth  Summers  born  Feb.  7,  1776,  buried  Feb.  27, 
1812. 

Pbilipina  Summers  was  born  Oct.  28,  at  Salem,  N.  C., 
departed  this  life  Aug.  12,  1822. 

Near  by  is  the  following  inscription  : 

Ludwick  W.  Summers  born  Aug.  6,  1795,  died  Jan. 
31,  1871,  aged  75  years,  5  m.,  and  25  d. 

The  Shoemaker  above  mentioned  lies  in  the  old  part 
of  this  burial  ground.  His  grave  is  not  identified. 

Before  leaving  this  old  place,  it  might  serve  some  fu¬ 
ture  purpose  to  say  that  the  old  Revolutionary  Church 
stood  fifty  feet  west  of  Capt.  Peter  Summers’  grave.  The 
rock  foundation  of  the  old  church  is  still  in  good  condi- 
tion.  As  it  is  now  in  the  cemetery,  this  foundation  may 
be  i*emoved. 

This  old  church  stood  hard  by  the  old  High  Rock  and 
Fayetteville  road,  only  a  few  feet  east.  It  was  a  mute 
witness  of  the  running  fight  which  took  place  on  the  6th 
of  March  between  Tarleton’s  dragoons  and  Lee’s  dra¬ 
goons.  It  is  three  miles  from  here  to  AVetzelPs  mill,  near 
Summers’  mill,  xit  the  time  of  the  fight,  the  mill  was 
on  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  and  some  two  hundred 
yards  above  where  the  mill  now  stands.  The  road 
crossed  the  creek  over  a  very  rocky  ford,  and  led  by  the 
mill.  While  crossing  this  rocky  ford.  Col.  Webster  was 
fired  upon  by  twenty-five  old  King’s  Mountain  heroes 
stationed  in  an  old  school  house  which  stood  on  the  west 
side  of  the  road.  Strange  to  say  that  Col.  Webster  was 
unharmed.  Thirty-two  bullets  were  fired  at  him. 

In  this  battle,  the  Americans  lost  sixtv  killed  and 
wounded.  Tarleton  savs  that  the  Americans  lost  one 
hundred.  1,  however,  find  the  weight  of  authority  sup¬ 
porting  the  former.  The  British  lost  thirty.  For  a 
more  complete  description  of  the  battle,  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  Caruther’s,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  96-97. 

When  this  property  came  into  Capt.  Peter  Summers' 
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possession  after  the  Revolution,  he  moved  tlie  old  mill 
to  its  present  site,  two  hundred  yards  lower  down.  In 
extending  the  race,  as  it  lay  where  the  most  fighting  took 
place,  he  exhumed  a  number  of  human  bones,  the  bones 
of  the  buried  soldiers.  He  also  came  upon  four  cannon 
balls  which  were  to  be  seen  until  recently  at  the  old 
Summers’  mansion. 

The  house  of  Henry  Whitesell,  who  owned  the  mill  at 
the  time  of  the  fight,  stood  on  the  left  of  the  road  leading 
north  to  High  Rock,  and  about  three  hundred  yards 
north  of  the  mill.  The  walls  of  the  old  rock  cellar  are 
still  intact. 

The  mill  dam  is  now  where  it  was  the  time  of  the  fight. 
The  road  which  led  to  the  mill  crossed  west  of  where 
Madison  Sockwell’s  farm  house  now  stands. 

Gen.  Green  not  yet  ready  for  battle,  retreated  back 
across  the  Haw.  Cornwallis,  who  had  not  crossed  the 
Reedy  Fork,  went  into  camp  several  miles  above  on 
Alton’s  farm. 

Capt.  Peter  Summers’  old  war  spear  was  shown  me  at 
the  old  Summers’  house.  It  is  now  in  possession  of  his 
grand-daughter,  Narcissa  Summers.  This  woman  is  a 
daughter  of  Ludwick  Summers,  and  is  seventy-three 
years  old.  I  spent  several  hours  at  this  old  place,  look¬ 
ing  at  old  records  which  had  accumulated  during  a  cen¬ 
tury.  For  want  of  time,  I  did  not  examine  half  of  the 
material  placed  at  my  disposal. 

Whatever  interest  this  paper  may  furnish  the  reader  , 
is  due,  in  a  considerable  measure,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Whit- 
sett,  who,  with  a  team,  spent  three  days  in  carrying  me 
over  the  country.  He  took  a  commendable  interest  in 
the  matter.  Had  there  lived  more  Joseph  Whitsetts 
seventy-five  years  ago,  much  material  which  makes  his¬ 
tory  would  not  now  be  beyond  recovery.  J.  M.  Bandy. 

Greensboro,  N.  C.,  Feb.  1,  1898. 
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Local  Department. 


Mr.  Fred  Franklin  was  here  recently. 

%/ 

:k  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Maurice  Moore  still  continues  bis  frequent  visits. 

Miss  Puryear  was  pleased  to  have  her  father  with  her 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Ava  L.  Fleming,  who  has  been  quite  ill,  is  able 
to  be  out  again. 

^ 

Prof.  Edwin  Mims,  of  Trinity  College,  was  here  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday. 

^  ^ 

Mr.  Dowd  came  up  from  Durham  last  Sunday  on  a 
visit  to  his  daughter. 

^  ^ 

We  are  glad  to  have  with  us  once  more  Misses  Bertha 
Campen  and  Etta  Gibson. 

^  ^  ^ 

We  are  delighted  to  report  that  Mrs.  Long  is  well 
again  after  a  slight  illness. 

3k 

Since  the  last  issue  Miss  Estelle  Vistal  has  become  a 
member  of  our  college  family. 

^  3i^  3^ 

Mr.  A.  W.  E.  Capel  spent  a  short  while  with  his 
daughter.  Miss  Blanche,  lately. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  John  Lipscomb,  of  U.  N.  C.,  visited  his  cousin. 
Miss  Mamie  Dowd,  a  few  days  ago. 
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First  Student — Isn’t  it  cold  in  here?  Second  Student 
— Yes  ;  and  there’s  no  prospect  of  getting  warm  by  this 
“vibrator.” 

^  ^  ^ 

Messrs.  Claude  Morris,  Tatum,  Anderson,  Harvey 
Lambeth  and  Clyde  Capel  have  been  visitors  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  this  month. 

^ 

Misses  Webb,  Stanback  and  Heitman  are  just  recover-  ■ 
ing  from  the  effects  of  the  measles.  Miss  Maude  England 
is  still  in  the  power  of  the  ugly  malady. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  two  young  ladies  who  attempted  to  break  into  the 
pantry  the  other  night,  certainly  did  not  know  that 
there  was  a  “Bull’s-eye  lantern”  on  the  place. 

^  >1^ 

When  some  one  cried  ‘‘fire”  a  few  mornings  ago,  one 
girl  rushed  for  her  diamond  ring,  another  for  her  violin 
and  a  third  tried  to  save  a  “certain  photograph.”  After 
all  it  was  a  false  alarm. 

^  ^  ^ 

On  Thursday  night,  at  twelve  o’clock. 

Old  G.  F.  C.  halls  were  made  to  rock. 

As  bread  and  lasses  were  getting  quite  rare 
Mary  and  Katie  got  on  a  big  tare. 

The  teachers  having  gone  to  eat  something  nice. 

These  two  girls  crept  out  still  as  mice. 

They  slowly  w^alked  out  of  the  dark  room 

One  dressed  in  white  the  other  armed  with  a  broom. 

When  they  reached  tlie  door,  much  to  their  amaze 
They  beheld,  instead  of  darkness,  a  bright  blaze. 

And  now  up  the  stairs  a  lantern  came, 

Mary  from  running  is  still  quite  lame. 
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She  stumbled  over  the  reading  desk  in  her  flight 
And  knocked  it  off  the  platform,  out  of  sight. 

For  a  few  short  minutes  Kate  held  the  door, 

Then  over  the  banisters  she  sprawled  on  the  floor. 

As  Mary  on  her  knees  quipkly  did  crawl 
Kate  came  up  and  over  her  took  a  second  fall. 

Reaching  the  outside  door  they  ran  quite  fast 
Thinking  “Old  Nick”  had  them  at  last. 

Safely  they  arrived  at  their  room,  much  to  their  delight 
And  vowed  they’d  never  be  caught  in  another  such 
plight. 
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Alumnae  Department. 


Miss  Lula  \Voodell  lives  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Vernia  Lee  teaches  at  Harrison,  N.  C. 

>tc  ^ 

Miss  Wita  Mitchell,  ’95,  is  visiting  in  Durham. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Nettie  Abernethy  is  living  in  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Miss  Cora  Donnell,  ’90,  is  teaching  at  Graham,  Va. 

Miss  Annie  Pierce,  ’96,  is  visiting  her  sister  in  Raleigh. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Nellie  Page  is  on  a  visit  to  her  aunt  in  Norfolk, 
Va. 

^  ^ 

Miss  Daisy  Giclney  is  teaching  in  the  Shelby  Graded 
School. 

^ 

Mrs.  Albright,  nee  Miss  Effie  Payne,  lives  in  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

5^  >1^ 

Miss  Hattie  Hartsell  is  doing  stenographic  work  in 
Greensboro. 

^  ^ 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Brown,  nee  Miss  Florence.  Sanford,  lives  in 
Ashpole,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  George  McLeod,  nee  Miss  Kate  Proctor,  lives  in 
Lumberton,  N.  C. 
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Mrs.  C.  E.  Wood,  nee  Miss  Pattie  Mann,  ’83,  lives  at 
Lewisville,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  Tom  Richardson,  nee  Miss  Mary  Wall,  is  living 
at  Pee  Dee,  N.  C. 

^  ^ 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Daniel,  nee  Miss  Beulah  Mitchell,  ’90,  lives 
in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Harris,  nee  Miss  Lee  Mitchell,  lives 
at  Henderson,  N.  C. 

^  ^ 

Misses  Kate  Craven  and  Kate  Parker  live  in  Old 
Trinity,  N.  C. 

^  ^ 

Miss  Ethel  Hall,  of  Smithfield,  N.  C.,  is  visiting  rela¬ 
tives  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Stella  Norris  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  Sam 
Montgomery,  in  Concord,  N.  C. 

^ 

Miss  May  Wells  successfully  fills  a  position  as  teacher 
at  Laura  Glen  Mills,  near  Shelbv. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Margaret  Austin  will  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
winter  at  home  in  Hoffman,  N.  C. 

^ 

Miss  Fannie  Parker,  Val.  ’94,  was  married  last  fall  to 
Mr  Hill  Parham,  of  Henderson,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Annie  Wrenn  still  has  her  position  as  stenogra¬ 
pher  in  the  Henifietta  mill,  Henrietta,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Andrew  Chandler  has  been  with  her  aunt  in 
Bessimer  City,  N.  C.,  for  the  last  few  months. 
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Mrs.  B.  S.  Jerman,  nee  Miss  Isabella  Montgomery,  of 
Raleigh,  is  visiting  her  mother  in  Alabama. 

^  ^  ^ 

Misses  Madie  and  Blanchie  Bell  are  both  living  at 
Harlowe,  N.  C.  The  former  has  a  private  school. 

^  ^ 

Mrs.  Wallace  Wharton,  nee  Miss  Cordelia  Hagan ,  and 
children  are  visiting  relatives  in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  many  friends  of  Miss  Mamie  Doak  will  regret  to 
liear  of  her  death  which  occurred  in  Greensboro,  Dec.  30, 
1897. 

^  ^  ^ 

Misses  Madie  Leak,  Carrie  Beard,  Sue  Lindsay,  Betha 
Fulp  are  among  the  alumnse  of  G.  F.  C.  at  Kernersville, 

N.  C. 

^  ^ 

Miss  Lula  Lee  accompanied  her  father.  Rev.  J.  W. 
Lee,  on  his  Southern  trip,  and.  will  spend  the  winter 
South. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Sedberry  Dixon  and  children,  of  Fayette¬ 
ville,  H.  C.,  are  spending  the  winter  with  relatives  at 
Forest,  Miss. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Addie  Cutler,  who  lately  visited  Miss  Clyde 
Ellington  in  Raleigh,  has  now  returned  to  her  home, 
Newberne,  N.  C. 

^  ^ 

Miss  Clyde  Ellington  came  up  to  Greensboro  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Sherwood  concert  on  Feb.  10th,  and  made  a 

short  visit  in  the  College, 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  Harry  Hinds,  nee  Miss  Rose  Andrews,  has  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  Baltimore,  and  is  now  spending 
some  time  with  her  parents  in  Greensboro. 
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Miss  Lula  Carr,  ’94,  and  Mr.  Bruce  Payne  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  December  at  her  home  in  Kinston.  They  are 
now  living  at  Morganton,  where  Mr.  Payne  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  a  very  successful  school  for  boys. 

^  ^  ^ 

G.  F.  College  loses  one  of  its  oldest  alumnse  in  the  re¬ 
cent  death  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Smith  Jones,  of  Moncure, 
Chatham  county,  N.  C.  She  was  valedictorian  of  the 
first  class  graduated  from  this  institution  and  was  a 
woman  of  most  lovable  character.  She  was  sixty-six 
years  old. 

^  ^ 

MARRIAGES. 

Miss  Hattie  Martin  to  Mr.  Robert  Lee  Uzzell,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C.,  Oct.  5,  1897. 

Miss  Emma  Mann  to  Mr.  M.  S.  Sherwood,  Winston, 
N.  C.,  Dec.  8,  1897. 

Miss  Ella  Cobb  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Causey,  McLeans ville,  N. 
C.,  Dec.  29,  1897. 

Miss  Ida  May  Greene  to  Mr.  Robert  M.  Stafford, 
Wilkesboro,  N.  C.,  Jan.  12,  1898. 

Miss  Loula  Vaughn  to  Mr.  Macy  Penn,  Madison,  N. 
C.,  Jan.  27,  1898. 
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Sxehange  Department. 


Our  greatest  glory  consists  not  in  man  falling,  but  in 
rising  every  time  we  fall. — Goldsmith. 

>1^  >1^  ^ 

Professor — Mr.  L^rts,  fools  can  ask  questions  that  wise 
men  cannot  answer.  Lorts — Is  that  the  reason  so  many 
of  us  flush? 

^  ^  ^ 

Several  of  our  exchanges  are  behind  time  this  month. 
With  the  new  year  we  should  turn  over  a  new  leaf  in  this 
respect  as  well  as  in  all  others. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  man  who  refuses  to  subscribe  for  a  college  maga¬ 
zine  and  then  reads  it  over  the  shoulders  of  his  neighbor 
is  short  enough  to  tie  his  shoe  strings  to  his  necktie. 

Fools  coast  hills  that  angels  fear  to  tread.  You  can’t 
always  judge  a  man’s  speed  by  the  make  of  his  wheel. 
Scorch,  and  the  world  will  scorch  with  you  ;  mope,  and 
you  fall  behind. — Philadelphia  Call. 

^  ^  ^ 

‘'Won’t  you  take  this  seat?”  said  the  gentleman  in 
the  car,  rising  and  lifting' his  hat.  “No,  thank  you,” 
said  the  girl  with  the  skates  over  her  arm,  “I  have  been 
skating,  and  I  am  tired  sitting  down.” — Ex. 

^  ^  ^ 

He  stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight 
Interrupting  my  sweet  repose. 

For  he  was  a  tall  mosquito 

And  the  bridge  was  the  bridge  of  my  nose. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  Kenilworth,  puts  into  tlie  mouth 
of  Leicester  one  of  the  best  references  in  the  language  to 
Conscience.  Thus:  “Conscience,  thou  art  a  blood¬ 
hound,  whose  growl  awakes  as  readily  at  the  paltry  stir 
of  a  bat  or  mouse  are  at  the  step  of  a  lion.’’ 

^  ^  ^ 

> 

The  Davidson  College  Monthly  contains  such  a  variety 
of  articles  as  to  make  it  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
“Mt.  Mitchell,”  which  gives  an  account  of  a  tri])  to  that 
mountain  by  two  Davidsonians  and  a  glowing  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  scenery,  is  told  in  a  very  interesting  and 
pleasant  style.  There  are  other  articles  in  this  issue 
wdiich  are  very  creditable. 

^ 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  poem,  “Correc¬ 
tion,”  by  D.  W.  Newsom,  which  appears  in  the  January 
Archive: 

Full  often  has  thou  erred,  O  stupid  Life  ! 

Yet  not  so  much  in  being  what  thou  wast 
But  failing  in  the  choice  of  higher  ground 
That  lay  within  thy  grasp.  For  this  repent, 

And  so  in  days  to  come,  when  outward  pow’rs 
Would  lead  thee  blindly  forth  to  walk  astray. 

Then  stop,  give  ear  to  that  the  frailer  man 
That  shouts  from  far  within  thy  calmer  self. 

Where  seated  high  o’er  all  wdth  vision  clear, 

It  views  the  world  of  action,  sees  the  best. 

And  cries  “Accept !  ”  so  live  by  duty  blest. 
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LIBRARY  NOTES. 


The  Library  has  just  been  able  to  purchase  what  is 
probably  the  handsomest  copy  of  Tarleton’s  Campaigns 
in  this  country.  The  book  was  bound  by  Reviere  &  Son 
after  having  been  thoroughly  cleaned  by  the  patent  steam 
process.  We  were  enabled  to  make  this  valuable  addition 
to  our  already  notable  collection  through  the  munificence 
of  Mr.  B.  N.  Duke,  who,  our  readers  will  remember, 
kindly  made  similar  additions  possible  one  year  ago. 
Tliis  copy  of  Tarleton  cost  $37.50,  and  we  hereby  tender 
Mr.  Duke  our  special  thanks  and  make  him  our  best 
bow. 

We  wish  also  to  thank  the  following  donors  for  valued 
gifts  recently  received  : 

Mr.  Wm.  J.  Campbell :  one  set  of  the  Folio  Reprint  of 
1865  of  the  Clinton-Cornwallis  Controversy.  There  were 
only  25  copies  of  this  large  paper  edition  printed. 
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Rev.  H.  M.  Blair  :  History  aud  Directory  of  Forest  Hill 
M.  E.  Church,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Miss  Lila  Brent :  Reprint  of  1866  of  The  Sunday 
Service,  and  two  copies  Journal  of  N.  C.  Conference. 

Miss  Kate  Poindexter  One  copy  Public  School  Record. 

Miss  E.  H.  Bumpass :  One  copy  Raleigh  Christian 
Advocate,  1873;  one  copy  Durham  Tobacco  Plant,  1881; 
one  copy  Greensboro  Patriot,  1869. 

Editor  C.  P.  Sapp  :  81  copies  Greensboro  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram',  12  copies  Wake  Forest  Student. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Taylor  :  Weems’  Life  of  Washington. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Kennett :  Memoir  of  Rev.  R.  H.  Wills, 
and  copy  Minutes  M.  P.  Conference  containing  Memoirs 
of  Dr.  William  H.  Wills  and  Rev.  A.  C.  Harris,  M.  D. 

Rev.  F.  L.  Townsend  :  Two  copies  Y.  V.  Neivs  contain¬ 
ing  Historical  Article  by  Miss  Metta  Folger  (now  Mrs. 
Townsend) . 

We  desire  also  to  express  special  thanks  to  Mrs. 
Minerva  Caruthers  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Caruthers,  of  Rocky 
Springs,  N.  C.,  for  placing  in  our  Library  the  valuable 
collection  of  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Eli  W. 
Caruthers,  D.  D.  These  will  be  of  great  value  to  Miss 
Pattie  LeGrand  who  is  writing  her  graduating  essay  on 
Dr.  Caruthers.  We  will  probably  have  more  to  say  about 
these  manuscripts  in  our  next  issue. 


Set  yourself  earnestly  to  see  what  you  were  made  to 
do,  and  then  set  yourself  earnestly  to  do  it;  and  the 
loftier  your  purpose  is,  the  more  sure  you  will  be  to 
make  the  world  richer  with  every  enrichment  of  your¬ 
self. — Phillips  Brooks. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

CONTINUED  FROM  FEBRUARY. 


W.  Hege,  A.  B.,  was  the  first  principal ;  and  the  school 
was  opened  in  October,  1856.  He  ran  it  as  a  high  school 
until  February  22nd,  1861,  when  it  was  chartered  as 
Yadkin  College.  Revs.  Alsan  Gray,  A.  W.  Lineberry, 
David  Weisner,  Jordan  Rominger,  Tliomas  H.  Pegram, 
Alexander  Robbins,  and  Henry  Walser,  J.  A.  Davis,  D. 
L.  Michael,  George  W.  Hege,  and  B.  F.  Smith,  were  made 
trustees.  Mr.  Hege  was  elected  the  first  president.  He 
served  with  great  credit  till  the  war  broke  up  the  school. 
At  this  time  there  were  about  eighty  pupils,  many  of 
whom  came  from  a  distance.  At  least  three-fourths  of 
these  volunteered  into  the  Confederate  service,  hence  the 
numbers  were  decreased  so  that  operations  were  sus¬ 
pended.^ 

In  1867  H.  T.  Phillips  with  the  assistance  of  F.  T. 
Walser  reorganized  the  institution,  and  ran  it  as  a  high 
school  until  1873.  His  success  was  good.  Rev.  J.  C. 
Deans  went  in  as  an  associate  in  1871  ;  and  the  two  put 
new  force  into  the  institution.  In  1873  S.  Simpson,  A. 
B.,  was  elected  president.  He  was  a  man  of  untiring 
energies,  and  put  in  as  his  assistants  earnest  teachers. 
He  continued  with  considerable  success  till  1884.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  administration  there  was  an  annual  enrollment 
of  about  sixty  students  ;  and  these  came  from  Virginia, 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina.  Many  of  the  pupils 
of  those  times  have  become  leaders.  Hon.  Z.  V.  Walser, 
the  present  Attorney-General  of  North  Carolina,  and  E. 
E.  Raper,  are  illustrations.  A  new  building,  at  a  cost  of 
about  seven  thousand  dollars,  was  erected  by  President 
Simpson  ;  and  many  other  improvements  were  made. 
He  resigned  and  went  to  Western  Maryland  College,  where 
he  is  still  a  professor.  When  he  left  the  college  closed. 
Rev.  A.  R.  Morgan  became  principal  of  a  high  school  in 


1.  Rev.  J.  N.  Garrett  and  Mr.  E.  E.  Raper. 
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the  college  building  in  1887,  and  remained  till  1889. 
At  that  time  George  W.  Holmes,  A.  B.,  took  charge  ; 
and  he  still  runs  the  school.^ 

From  a  catalogue  the  following  course  is  taken  :  Fresh¬ 
man  Class,  first  term — I^atin  Grammar,  Greek  Grammar, 
Practical  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Composition,  Latin 
Exercises  ;  second  term — Latin  Grammar,  Caesar,  Xeno¬ 
phon’s  Anabasis,  Greek  Grammar,  Higher  Arithmetic, 
Elementary  Algebra;  Sophomore  Class,  first  term — 
Latin  Grammar,  Vergil,  Ovid,  Herodotus,  Geometry, 
United  States  History,  Natural  Philosophy University 
Algebra;  second  term — Orations  of  Cicero,  Demos¬ 
thenes  de  Corona,  Astronomy,  Trigonometry,  Univer¬ 
sity  Algebra,  German  Grammar,  French  Grammar ; 
Junior  Class,  first  term — Sallust,  Homer’s  Iliad,  Chem¬ 
istry,  Rhetoric,  German  Reader,  Teleniaque,  Analytical 
Geometiw  ;  second  term — Cicero  de  Officiis,  Thucydides, 
Navigation  and  Surveying,  Chemistry,  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  Extracts,  Lectures  on  Rhetoric,  General  History  ; 
Senior  Class,  first  term — Tacitus,  Geology,  Metaphysics, 
Mathematical  Astronomy,  English  Literature,  Logic; 
second  term — Classical  Mythology  and  Antiquities,  Lec¬ 
tures  on  International  Law,  Olmstead’s  Mechanics, 
Shakespeare’s  Plays,  Higher  English. 

CHARLOTTE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE. 

This  institution  was  organized  and  opened  during  the 
fall  of  1857.  Rev.  Robert  Burwell,  D.  D.,  and  his  wife, 
who  had  had  a  select  school  in  Hillsboro  for  twenty 
years  previous,  took  charge.  The  citizens  of  Charlotte 
erected  a  commodious  building.  A  good  faculty  was 
selected  ;  and  they  began  work  with  great  enthusiasm. 
Much  success  came  to  the  school.  By  1859  an  addition 


1.  Rev.  J.  N.  Garrett  and  Mr.  E.  E.  Raper. 
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had  to  be  made  to  the  building,  and  the  teaching  force 
was  enlarged  by  bringing  in  J.  B.  Burwell,  a  son  of  the 
principal.  Young  Mr.  Burwell  graduated  from  Hamp- 
den-Sidney  College  in  1853,  and  since  his  graduation 
had  been  teaching  in  boys’  schools  in  Virginia.  The 
school  was  kept  up  by  them  until  1872,  when  they  moved 
to  Raleigh  and  took  charge  of  Peace  Institute.  In  the 
fall  of  1871  S.  J.  Stevens,  who  had  made  quite  a  reputa¬ 
tion  in  Edgeworth  Seminary,  was  added  to  the  faculty.^ 
When  the  Burwells  moved  to  Raleigh,  Rev.  R.  H. 
Chapman  Ijscame  principal.  He  carried  on  the  school 
for  about  two  and  a  half  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Tavlor  Martin.  In  1878  Rev  W.  R.  Atkinson  took 
charge.  He  had  been  for  some  time  a  teacher  in  Peace 
Institute.  He  kept  it  up  for  several  years,  and  then 
went  to  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  The  institute  then 
closed  its  doors.  About  one  year  ago  its  name  was 
changed  to  Presbyterian  College  ;  and  Miss  Lillie  Long 
is  now  building  it  up  again. ^ 

Its  advertised  course  of  studies  was  very  much  the 
same  as  in  mxost  of  the  schools  of  its  kind  already  con¬ 
sidered.  Though  most  of  its  teachers  were  Presbyterians, 
still  it  was  a  private  rather  than  a  church  school.^ 

THOMASVILLE  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

This  was  begun  February  8th,  1857,  under  the  name 
of  Glen  Anna  Female  Seminarv.^  However,  its  real  be- 
ginning  goes  back  as  far  as  1849  under  the  title  of  The 
Sylva  Grove  Female  Seminary.  Mrs.  Charles  Mock  ran 
it  with  success  for  some  time.  While  she  was  at  its  head, 
it  was  a  preparatory  school  to  Greensboro  Female  Col- 

1.  Capt.  J.  B.  Burwell,  Statesville ;  catalogues. 

2.  Catalogues. 

8.  Ibid. 

4.  Catalogue,  1858 . 
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lege.^  After  her  Rev.  Charles  Force  Deems,  of  the  North 
Carolina  Conference,  had  control  of  it.  In  his  journal 
of  1852,  under  the  date  of  September  18th,  lie  states  that 
he  had  bought  the  Mock  place  ;  and  under  the  date  of 
September  25th  says  that  he  had  changed  the  name  to 
Glenanna  in  honor  of  his  wife.  On  December  24th  he 
states  that  Miss  Branson  will  open  the  school  in  January, 
1853.^  Fie  secured  a  regular  charter  for  it  in  1855,  and 
ran  it  for  a  short  time  thereafter. 

Mr.  John  W.  Thomas  built  the  present  building  at  a 
cost  of  twelve  thousand  dollars.  He  placed  it  upon  a 
sure  footing  and  secured  for  it  a  large  faculty,  though  he 
did  not  teach  himself.  Miss  P.  L.  Lathop  was  principal 
in  1858.  She  had  as  her  assistants  :  Misses  Mary  E. 
Nelson,  Sallie  Winkler,  M.  C.  Shelly,  C.  Cunningham 
and  Jennie  Thomas.^  There  were  as  many  as  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  pupils  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War.  Through  the  great  energy  and  correct  judgment 
of  Mr.  Thomas  it  was  kept  up  through  those  stormy 
times.  In  1867  its  name  was  changed  to  Thomasville 
Female  College.  It  ran  on  with  considerable  success 
until  1873,  when  it  was  closed  for  some  time  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas.^ 

In  1874  the  property  was  purchased  by  Prof.  H.  W. 
Reinhart.  He  ran  it  for  ten  years  as  sole  proprietor, 
and  with  a  large  amount  of  success.  In  1884  Rev.  J.  N. 
Stallings  bought  a  half  interest  and  became  co-principal.^ 
The  institution  continued  here  until  March,  1889,  when 
the  whole  plant,  faculty  and  students,  were  tranferred 
to  High  Point. ^  For  some  time  before  this  the  school 
had  been  going  down,  and  Mr.  Stallings  was  made  offers 

1.  Greensboro  Patriot.  June  80, 1849. 

2.  Charles  Force  Deems,  by  his  Sons,  pp.  113-115. 

3.  Catalogue,  1858. 

4.  Ibid,  1878-1879. 

5.  Ibid.  1883-1884. 

0.  Catalogue  of  High  Point  Female  College,  1891-1892. 
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to  move  it  to  High  Point.  On  the  11th  day  of  March, 
1889,  the  High  Point  Female  College  received  a  charter  ; 
and  on  the  loth  of  the  same  month  the  school  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  its  new  quarters.  It  was  kept  up  here  for 
about  four  years  only  and  then  closed  its  doors.  It  had 
served  for  a  long  while,  and  its  service  was  fairly  good. 
As  many  as  a  dozen  teachers  were  connected  with  it  dur¬ 
ing  half  of  its  existence.  Its  course  of  studies  was  equally 
as  high  as  in  any  female  school  of  those  times.  It  was 
a  private  institution  from  its  beginning,  and  its  princi¬ 
pals  were  of  different  churches. 

JUDSON  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  deserves  mentioning  more  for  the 
great  attempt  that  was  made  rather  than  for  what  it  ac¬ 
complished.  As  early  as  1858  the  Baptist  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  began  to  work  up  a  college  for  girls.  The 
Salem  Association,  which  met  at  Old  Salem  Church, 
August  6th,  1858,  considered  the  matter,  and  pledged 
about  nine  hundred  dollars  for  the  building.  A  little 
later  that  year  the  Western  Convention  adopted  the  col¬ 
lege  and  appointed  trustees.  The  name  of  Henderson¬ 
ville  Female  College  was  agreed  on.  At  the  next  con¬ 
vention  it  was  reported  that  the  building  had  been  let  to 
the  contractor  at  a  cost  of  $11,089.  However,  it  was  a 
long  time  before  this  building  was  ready  for  occupancy. 
In  October,  1882,  it  was  completed  ;  and  it  had  cost 
about  $15,000.  During  this  long  period  of  building  the 
name  was  changed  three  or  four  times.  It  was  at  one 
time  known  as  the  Western  North  Carolina  Female  Col¬ 
lege,  and  at  another  Judson  Female  College,  and  finally 
Judson  College.^ 

Rev.  J.  B.  Boone,  with  four  or  five  teachers,  ran  the 

1.  Catalogue.  1S90-1891 ;  The  North  Carolina  .Journal  of  Ediieation,  Deeeniber, 
1891,  pp.  97-1)9. 
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iHstitiition  from  its  beginning  to  June,  1889.  Tliey  won 
some  success,  though  the  patronage  was  local  in  most 
cases.  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  A.  M.,  was  elected  president 
in  June,  1889,  and  managed  it  for  three  years.  He  had 
been  teaching  for  about  tliirty  years.  He  liad  taught  in 
Cumberland,  Warren,  Granville,  Lenoir  and  Henderson 
counties;  also  in  Oxford  Female  Seminary,  Kinston 
College  and  tlie  University  Normal  School.  He  had 
been  teaching  in  Kinston  since  1877  ;  and  he  still  runs 
a  select  school  there.  When  he  undertook  the  principal- 
ship  of  Judson,  he  surrounded  himself  with  five  good 
teachers  and  began  the  work  with  much  promise.  They 
offered  a  rather  high  course  of  studies,  and  granted  A. 
B.  and  A.  M.  degrees  ;  and  these  were  open  to  botli  sexes. 
The  enrollment  during  the  second  year  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty.  These  came 
from  Buncombe,  Edgecombe,  Haywood,  Henderson, 
Jackson,  Madison,  Mecklerd)urg,  Mitchell,  Polk,  Swain, 
and  Yancey  counties.  The  debt  incurred  on  the  building 
had  never  been  paid,  and  the  whole  plant  was  sold  under 
mortgage  in  1892  ;  and  since  then  it  has  been  used  as  a 
private  school  and  for  hotel  purposes.^ 

HORNER  AND  GRAVES. 

This,  like  Bingham,  was  one  of  the  very  best  equipped 
boy’s  schools  of  its  time.  It  was  first  opened  at  Oxford 
in  1851  by  James  H.  Horner,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.^  Mr.  Horner 
was  a  pupil  of  the  Bingham  School  and  graduated  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  with  A.  B.  degree  in  1844.* 
He  was  the  sole  principal  until  1870,  when  R.  H.  Graves, 
Sr.,  A.  M.,  came  in  with  him.  Mr.  Graves  had  grad- 

1.  Catalogue,  1890-1891 ;  The  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  p,  07;  letter 
from  Dr.  Lewis,  Kinston. 

2.  Catalogue  of  Horner’s  School,  1897-1898. 

8.  General  Catalogue  of  University  of  North  Carolina,  p.  119. 
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uated  at  the  University  with  A.  B.  in  1836  ;  was  a  tutor 
of  mathematics  in  the  same  1837-1843  ;  and  for  some 
time  after  this  was  a  teacher  in  the  same  department  in 
Caldwell  Institute,  of  Hillsboro. ^  The  school  under  the 
name  of  Horner  and  Graves  remained  in  Oxford  until 
1874.  In  January  of  this  year  they  moved  to  Hillsboro. 
Col.  Charles  C.  Tew  had  founded  the  Hillsboro  Militarv 

V 

Academv  in  1859,  and  carried  it  on  with  fair  success, 
until  the  Civil  War  was  in  full  blaze.  In  consequence 
of  his  death  at  Sharpsburg  and  the  decline  of  the  military 
spirit  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  school  was  never  re¬ 
opened  as  a  military  institution.  Mrs.  Tew  died  in  1870, 
and  in  1872  Mr.  Paul  C.  Cameron,  of  Hillsboro,  bought 
the  property.  The  location  was  excellent  and  the  build¬ 
ing  well  suited  for  a  boy’s  school.  He  made  offers  to 
Horner  and  Graves,  whose  success  at  Oxford  had  been 
much  more  than  local.  They  accepted  his  offers  and 
transferred  their  training  school  to  Hillsboro. ^  How¬ 
ever,  they  did  not  continue  together  there  but  two  years, 
when  Mr.  Horner  went  back  to  his  old  place.  Mr.  Graves 
carried  on  the  school  for  about  two  years  after  the  sepa¬ 
ration.^ 

This  school,  though  of  but  short  life,  had  a  strong  in¬ 
fluence  in  training  boys  for  college.  The  course  of 
studies  was  high,  and  the  manner  of  discipline  rigid. 
The  faculty  was  strong:  J.  H.  Horner,  A.  M.;  R.  H. 
Graves,  A.  M.  ;  Hugh  Morson,  Jr.;  R.  H.  Graves,  Jr., 
B.  Sc.,  C.  and  M.  E.;  Maj.  D.  H.  Hamilton;  A.  W. 
Venable,  Jr.  Mr.  Morson  has  been  in  the  Raleigh  Male 
Academy  for  a  long  time  ;  Mr.  Graves  afterwards  became 
the  famous  mathematical  professor  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.'^ 

1.  General  Catalogue  of  University  of  North  Carolina,  ]).  UU. 

2.  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  498-500 

8.  Letter  from  Profs.  J.  C.  and  J.  M.  Horner. 

4.  Catalogue,  1874-1875 ;  General  Catalogue  of  the  University,  p.  181. 
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WILSON  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

Rev.  Charles  Force  Deems,  D.  D.,  who  was  president 
of  Greensboi'o  Female,  College  from  1850  to  1854^  and 
was  connected  with  several  more  North  Carolina  schools 
at  different  times,  was  the  first  principal.  Immediately 
after  the  session  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  in 
1858,  the  citizens  of  Wilson  made  an  appeal  to  Di*. 
Deems  to  establish  a  school  for  boys  and  girls  at  that 
place.  They  erected  buildings  at  a  cost  of  about  ten 
thousand  dollars  and  supplied  them  with  seven  thousand 
dollars’  worth  of  furniture.  They  gave  Dr.  Deems  two- 
thirds  of  all  this  property,  and  proposed  to  pay  his  ex¬ 
penses  on  a  trip  to  Europe.^  The  school  was  dedicated 
January  13th,  1859,  under  the  name  of  St.  Austin’s  In¬ 
stitute  ;  and  the  first  session  began  on  the  17th  of  the 
same  month.  By  the  close  of  this  session  eighty-two 
girls  and  ninety-three  boys  had  enrolled.  Miss  Mary 
Wade  Speed  was  principal  of  the  girl’s  seminary  ;  and 
Capt.  James  D.  Radcliff  had  control  of  the  boys.  Courses 
in  English,  Mathematical  and  Classical  branches  were 
offered.  Dr.  Deems  remained  at  its  head  for  four  years. ^ 
Then  D.  S.  Richardson,  A.  M.,  had  charge  for  a  short 
while,  until  the  school  was  suspended  by  the  war.  The 
buildings  were  used  for  a  hospital  by  the  Confederate 
army.  After  the  war  Mr.  Richardson  came  back  and 
ran  it  for  about  four  years.  He  was  followed  by  E.  M. 
Nadal.  In  1871  Warren  and  William  Woodard  bought 
the  property;  and  Sylvester  Hassell,  A.  M.,  became 
principal  in  January,  1872.  He  was  at  its  head  until 

1.  Catalogue  of  Greensboro  Female  College,  1894-1895,  j).  4  ;  Charles  Force  Deeins^ 
by  his  Sons,  p.  108. 

2.  Charles  Force  Deems,  by  his  Sons,  pp.  151-153;  letter  from  Rev.  Sylvester  Has¬ 
sell,  Williamston. 

3.  Charles  Force  Deems,  by  his  Sons,  pp.  155-1,56. 
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1880.  Then  Silas  E.  Warren  purchased  the  property, 
and  was  its  principal  until  his  death,  1894. ^ 

Mr.  Hassell  was  a  man  of  fine  native  ability  and  cul¬ 
ture.  His  school  was  a  high  grade  academy  at  first, 
but  was  afterwards  changed  into  a  college,  under  the 
name  of  M^ilson  College.  His  pupils  came  from  many 
of  the  counties  of  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State.  He 
gave  them  a  fine  and  extensive  training  in  most  of  the 
branches  then  taught  in  the  smaller  colleges.  The  in¬ 
stitution  by  the  name  of  Wilson  College  was  the  result 
of  the  union  of  the  Institute  and  the  Female  Seminary. 
The  Seminary  had  for  some  time  been  run  by  John  De 
Berniere  Hooper,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  assisted  at  one  time  by 
Rev.  William  Hooper,  D.  D.  Mr.  John  DeB.  Hooper 
ranks  among  the  finest  teachers  the  State  has  produced. 
He  had  a  service  in  this  line  for  forty-one  years  ;  was 
professor  of  Latin  and  French  1838-1848,  and  of  Greek 
and  French  1875-1885,  in  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  ;  was  twenty-one  years  in  private  school  work.^ 

The  faculty  in  1876  was:  Sylvester  Hassell,  A.  M., 
president,  Phyics,  Ethics;  J.  B.  Brewer,  A.  M.,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Chemistry;  J.  H.  Foy,  Ancient  and  Modern 
Languages;  D.  G.  Gillespie,  Book-keeping,  Banking; 
F.  M.  Nadal,  Matliematics ;  Miss  Mollie  A.  Southall, 
Music;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Brewer,  instructor  in  Music;  Miss 
Bettie  A.  Chandler  and  Mrs.  S.  N.  Biggs,  English 
branches;  Miss  Bertha  Tripp,  Drawing,  Painting.-^ 

1.  Letter  from  Rev.  Sylvester  Hassell;  Mr.  T.  J.  Hadley,  Wilson. 

'2.  Dr.  Dred  Peacock  ;  General  Catalogue  of  University  of  North  Carolina,  pp.  53, 
71)  and  149. 

3.  Catalogue  of  Wilson  College,  1875-1876. 
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Chapter  TV. — Schools  of  the  Present. 


Ih  this,  as  in  the  last  chapter,  only  the  schools  of 
more  than  local  importance  will  be  considered.  There 
have  been  many  worthy  high  grade  schools  that  the 
writer  can  not  speak  of  in  this  short  sketch.  Besides 
the  numerous  academies  that  can  not  be  mentioned, 
there  are  many  church  or  private  institutions  making 
l)attle  against  the  powers  of  darkness  still  in  the  Old 
North  State.  Among  these  are  representatives  of  each 
church — Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Quaker,  Methodist,  Epis¬ 
copal,  German  Reformed,  Lutheran  and  Catholic.  In 
each  the  school  can  not  be  considered  correctly  without 
taking  note  of  the  church  ;  nor  would  the  church  amount 
to  verv  much  without  the  school’s  influence.  Thev  have 
both  grown  side  by  side,  and  into  and  out  of  each  other. 
Tliese  will  be  treated  in  the  order  of  the  time  of  theii* 
opening.  • 

WAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE:. 

This  is  distinctly  a  Baptist  school.  It  stands  at  the 
head  of  all  the  other  institutions  of  this  denomination, 
and  is  the  equal  of  any  of  the  church  institutions  of  the 
State.  Its  history  has  been  inseperably  connected  with 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  Baptist  Church.  In 
order  to  present  the  real  conditions  and  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  the  school  was  born  and  lias  grown,  a  vei*y  brief 
summary  of  the  early  history  of  this  church  will  be  given. 

As  early  as  1695  there  were  some  of  this  faith  to  be 
found  among  the  colonists  of  North  Carolina. ^  Some 


1.  History  of  Grassy  Creek  Baptist  Church,  p.  17. 
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came  for  adventure,  and  others  for  religious  liberty. 
The  first  churcli  was  organized  by  Paul  Palmer  in  1727  ; 
and  this  was  on  the  Pasquotank  river,  now  known  as 
Shiloh  church.  1  This  at  once  became  very  active.  Its 
members  soon  organized  many  churches  in  Gates, 
Chowan,  Perquimans,  Pasquotank,  Camden  and  Curri¬ 
tuck  counties.  In  1729  the  second  church  was  gathered 
together  at  Meherrin,  near  Murfreesboro.^  In  1758 
the  Sandy  Creek  Association  was  formed  in  Randolph 
county  with  nine  churches.  This  is  the  oldest  associa¬ 
tion  in  the  State  and  the  fourth  in  age  in  the  United 
States.'^  In  1765  the  Kehukee  Association  was  formed 
in  Halifax  county witli  eight  churches.  Four  years 
later  the  Grassy  Creek  Association  was  organized  in 
Granville  county.  This  county  was  then,  and  has  been 
since,  full  of  Baptists.  Until  1770  the  Sandy  Creek  As¬ 
sociation  included  South  and  North  Carolina  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  but  at  the  Convention  of  Octo])er  (14th)  of  the 
same  vear  a  division  was  made  ;  and  the  churches  of  this 
State  continued  under  the  Sandy  Creek  Association.^’ 
Their  growth  was  rapid  until  the  battle  of  Alamance, 
not  far  from  Sandv  Creek  Church.  After  this  the  strong 
measures  of  Gov.  Tryon  drove  about  fifteen  hundred 
families  from  this  section  ;  and  the  church  was  at  a. 
stand  still  for  some  time.  During  the  Revolution  many 
of  the  leaders  of  this  church  took  a  very  active  part.  In 
the  very  first  of  this  century  a  great  revival  swept  over 
the  State,  and  many  additions  were  made  to  all  of  the 
churches  of  this  denomination.  About  this  time  a  move¬ 
ment  was  begun  to  unite  all  of  the  churches  of  this 
State  into  one  organization  for  the  purpose  of  education 

1.  History  of  (ilrassy  Creek  Bai)tist  Church,  ]).  17;  Rev.  .f.  D.  Hufhain.  I).  I)., 
Biblical  Recorder,  December  8, 1897. 

■2.  Dr.  Hufham,  Biblical  Recorder. 

History  of  Sandy  Creek  Bai)tist  Association,  ]).  02. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  42;  History  of  Kehukee  Bai)tist  Association,  p]).  27-:U. 

-").  Hist  )ry  of  Grassy  Creek  Baptist  Church,  i)p.  72-74. 
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and  missions  ;  and  this  was  accomplished  about  twenty- 
seven  years  later,  when  the  Baptist  State  Convention 
and  Board  of  Missions  were  organized  at  Greenville  in 
1830.1 

It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  this  attempt  to  unite 
on  missionary  and  educational  work  that  there  came 
about  the  schism.  Until  1825  all  the  Baptists  had  be¬ 
lieved  in  missions  and  Sundav  schools  as  far  as  these 

ty 

ideas  were  then  known,  but  from  this  until  1830  there 
gradually  grew  an  opposition  party.  This  opposition 
named  itself  Primitive  Baptists,  though  in  reality  it  is 
the  younger,  and  the  progressive  side  assumed  the  name 
of  Missionary  Baptists.^  The  opposition  has  always 
l)een  o])posed  to  culture  and  progressive  industry,  hence 
is  very  weak.  It  has  had  no  schools,  and  its  influence 
has  amouted  to  verv  little.  On  the  other  hand  the  real 

c/ 

Baptists  have  taken  unto  themselves  the  light  and  power 
of  the  school-room.  They  have  grown  in  numbers  and 
strength  until  they  are  to-day  about  the  stroiigest  relig¬ 
ious  power  in  North  Carolina  ;  and  this  State,  with  three 
hundred  thousand  of  this  faith,  is  the  greatest  Baptist 
Commonwealth  in  the  Union. 

During  the  struggle  for  State  organization  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes  a  number  of  strong  and  heroic  preachers 
took  part ;  Samuel  Wait,  John  Armstrong,  Thomas 
Meredith,  J.  Culpepper,  W.  R.  Hinton,  A.  J.  Battle,  N. 
Richardson,  James  McDaniel,  T.  D.  Armstrong,  John 
Purefoy,  Eli  Phillips,  W.  H.  Merrit,  P.  W.  Dowd,  J. 
Lowell,  William  Burch,  William  Dowd,  J.  Goodman, 
Joel  Gulledge,  W.  P.  Biddle,  James  Dennis,  Eli  Carrol, 
Thomas  Crocker,  John  Monroe,  John  Kerr,  William 
Warrell,  W,  H.  Jordan,  Q.  H.  Trotman,  G.  W.  Hufham, 
George  Fennel,  William  Hooper,  G.  W.  Thompson,  1). 


1.  Dr.  Hufham,  Biblical  Recorder,  December  H,  1SD7. 

2.  History  of  Grassy  Creek  Baptist  Church,  p.  PiJ. 

il.  J.  W.  Baily,  Editor  Biblical  Recorder,  Address  at  Wilmington,  May  S.  1897. 
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S.  Williams,  A.  J.  Spivey,  Josiah  Crudup.^  <^11<^1 

well  their  parts,  and  M^ake  Forest  College  owes  its 
founding  to  them.  Through  the  efforts  of  different  ones 
of  this  number  the  Chowan,  Neuse  and  Raleigh  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies  and  the  North  Carolina  Benevolent 
Society  were  organized  previous  to  1830.  During  March 
(26-29)  of  the  same  year  these  united  to  form  the  State 
Convention.  2 

This  Convention  held  its  first  meeting  at  Cross-Roads 
Church,  Wake  county,  in  1831.  There  were  fifty-one 
delegates  present,  from  about  twenty  counties.^  It  was 
reported  that  $819.90  had  been  collected  during  the 
vear  for  education  and  missions.  Revs.  Samuel  Wait, 
Thomas  Meredith,  William  Hooper  and  John  Armstrong 
were  the  leaders  of  this  Convention ;  and  they  were 
deeply  imbued  with  the  educational  spirit.  The  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  was  passed:  ‘‘Resolved,  that  the  Con¬ 
vention  accept  the  offer  of  Elder  John  Armstrong  to 
educate  young  men  of  the  ministry,  and  that  the  Board 
of  the  Convention  be  authorized  to  send  such  young  men 
as  the}^  approve  to  him  (he  having  been  a  teacher  since 
his  coming  to  North  Carolina)  or  to  some  school,  and  to 
defray  their  expenses  as  far  as  the  funds  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  will  admit.’ 

At  the  Convention  of  1832  a  proposition  was  made  to 
establish  a  school  of  their  own  on  the  manual  labor  plan. 
Dr.  Calvin  Jones  had  a  fine  farm  iu  Wake  county  of  six 
hundred  and  fifteen  acres,  valued  at  $2,500.  He  was 
a  liberal  man  as  well  as  a  believer  in  education,  and 
offered  to  give  $500  on  his  farm,  provided  the  church 
would  raise  the  other  $2,000.  J.  G.  Hall,  W.  R.  Hinton, 


1.  J.  S.  Purefoy,  Wake  Forest  Student,  Vol.  VI..  p.  181. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  182. 

8,  Ibid,  p.  182. 

4.  Memoir  of  Rev.  John  L.  Prichard,  pp.  19-28 ;  .1.  S.  Purefoy,  Wake  Forest  Stu¬ 
dent,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  182. 
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John  Purefoy,  A.  S.  Wynne  and  S.  J.  Jeffreys  were  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  obtain  the  required  money  witli 
which  to  purchase  the  farm.^  At  the  Convention  of 
next  year,  which  met  at  Dockery’s  meeting-house  in 
Richmond  county,  Stephen  A.  Graham,  Joseph  B.  Out¬ 
law,  Alfred  Dockery,  David  Thompson  and  Samuel  S. 
Biddle  were  made  a  committee  to  secure  a  charter  for 
Wake  Forest  Manual  Labor  Institute,^  to  be  located  on 
Dr.  Jones’  farm,  sixteen  miles  from  Raleigh. 

The  charter  for  Wake  Forest  Institute  was  secured 
with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty.  The  legislature  of  1833- 
1834  had  a  large  number  of  members  opposed  to  the 
Baptist  doctrine  and  church.  For  a  while  it  seemed 
that  the  charter  would  not  be  granted.  However,  after 
much  discussion  it  passed  the  lower  house.  When  it 
was  brought  to  a  vote  in  the  senate  there  was  a  tie,  but 
the  speaker,  Hon.  William  D.  Moseley,  an  alumnus  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  cast  his  vote  in  favor 
of  the  institution.  Though  a  charter  was  granted,  it 
was  a  meager  affair.  The  trustees  were  not  allowed  to 
hold  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  estate  ;  and  this  was  subject  to  taxation.  Too,  the 
charter  was  only  of  twenty  years’  duration.^ 

Rev.  Samuel  Wait,  D.  D.,  was  the  real  founder  and 
first  president  of  this  institution.  According  to  the 
statement  made  in  the  general  catalogue,  he  was  elected 
in  1832.  Dr.  Smith,  on  page  102  of  his  Histoiy  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  North  Carolina,  says  that  the  election  took 
place  May  10,  1833.  The  school  was  not  opened  till 
February,  1834."^  Dr.  Wait  was  born  in  Washington 
county,  New  York,  December  19th,  1789.  He  graduated 

1.  J.  S.  Purefoy.  Wake  Forest  Student,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  IBSI. 

2.  Ibid,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  1813;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  ‘201. 

8.  Catalopjue  of  Wake  Forest  College,  1889-1900,  Copy  of  the  Charter;  J.  S.  Pure¬ 
foy,  Wake  Forest  Student.  Vol.  VI.,  p.  184. 

4.  General  Catalogue  of  Wake  Forest  College,  p.  13;  Memoir  of  Rev.  ,Iohn  L 
Prichard,  p.  28;  J.  S.  Purefoy,  Wake  Forest  Student,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  181. 
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at  the  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  a  tutor  for  some  time  in  the  same  institu¬ 
tion,  and  that  he  came  South  to  obtain  money  for  the 
college.  The  Newbern  church  called  him  as  their  pastor 
in  1827.^  He  was  very  active  in  the  cause  of  general 
culture  and  education  in  his  adopted  State.  He  had 
much  to  do  in  organizing  the  State  Convention  and  the 
Board  of  Missions.  In  connection  with  Rev.  Thomas 
Meredith  he  labored  for  the  church  newspaper,  Tlte  Bap¬ 
tist  Interpreter ,  which  was  first  published  at  Eden  ton  in 
1833  ;  this  was  transferred  to  Newbern  the  next  year  and 
had  its  name  changed  to  Biblical  Recorder ;  and  from 
there  it  came  to  Raleigh  in  1838,  where  it  has  since  re¬ 
mained.^ 

His  services  to  the  infant  school,  of  which  he  was  the 
head  for  about  eleven  years,  were  arduous  and  distin¬ 
guished.  He  had  begun  with  $169  and  twenty-five  boys. 
When  he  gave  up  the  presidency,  he  had  erected  a  large 
brick  building  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,  increased  the  patron¬ 
age  many  fold  and  changed  the  little  institute  into  a 
college.  After  his  resignation,  he  was  president  of  the 
Oxford  Female  Seminary  from  1851  to  1857  ;  and  served 
the  churches  in  Caswell  county  as  pastor  till  his  death, 
July  28th,  1867.-^  He  was  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Wake  Forest  from  1845  to  1866.^ 

Along  with  Dr.  Wait  in  the  early  struggle  was  Rev. 
John  Armstrong.  He  became  financial  agent  at  the 
same  time  that  Dr.  Wait  assumed  the  principalship  ;  and 
was  the  teacher  of  Ancient  Languages  from  1835  to  No¬ 
vember,  1837.^  A  new  building  was  needed  at  once, 
and  subscriptions  for  the  same  were  begun  in  February, 

1.  Smiths’  History  of  Education  in  North  Carolina,  p.  102. 

2.  Dr.  Hufhain,  Biblical  Recorder,  December  8, 1897. 

il.  J.  B.  Brewer,  Wake  Forest  Student,  Vol.  XV.,  pp.  201-211;  .1.  S.  Purefoy,Wake 
Forest  Student,  Vol,  VI.,  p.  182;  Smiths’  History  of  Education,  p.  102, 

4.  General  Catalogue,  p.  9. 

5.  Ibid,  p.  18. 
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1835.  C.  W.  Skinner  and  D.  S.  Williams  gave  $500 
each;  and  Mr.  Armstrong  obtained  about  $17,000  in 
subscriptions.  The  trustees  gave  out  the  contract  lor  a 
building  at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  Before  the  building  was 
completed  great  financial  depression  spread  over  the 
country.  By  November,  1836,  they  were  in  debt  $2,- 
010.55.  In  1838  Dr.  Wait  took  the  field  as  agent,  while 
Rev.  J.  B.  White  became  president  jwo  tern.  On  January 
2nd,  1841,  they  secured  $10,000  as  a  loan  from  the 
literary  fund  of  the  State.  This  put  them  in  better  cir¬ 
cumstances,  though  the  debt  on  the  old  building  was  not 
entirely  paid  until  1849.  Rev.  J.  S.  Purefoy  was  the 
great  force  in  this  financial  crisis.^ 

The  manual  labor  idea  was  a  failure,  and  was  aban¬ 
doned  in  1838.  The  labor  of  the  student  was  worth  but 
three  cents  an  hour  and  amounted  to  verv  little.  The 
idea  was  better  than  the  remuneration  to  the  studerit. 
The  fi]*st  circular  of  expenses  was  :  board  $5  per  month  ; 
tuition  in  Latin  and  Greek  $2  ;  English  branches  $1.50  ; 
washing  75  cents — total  for  ten  months  $92.50.^  By  an 
act  of  the  legislature  the  charter  was  amended  and  the 
name  changed  to  Wake  Forest  College,  December  28th, 
1838.  This  amendment  gave  them  far  greater  privileges. 
The  time  was  extended  fifty  years  and  the  trustees  could 
hold  $250,000  free  from  taxes.  When  the  college  came 
into  existence,  the  courses  and  terms  were  raised.^ 
According  to  their  circulars  of  1839  the  expenses  per 
year  were  :  tuition  $45  ;  room  rent  $2  ;  bed  and  bedding 
$4;  wood  $2;  servants’  hire  $2;  deposit  for  repairs  $2. 
Board  and  washing  could  be  had  for  $8  per  month. 

Dr.  Wait  resigned  November  26th,  1844;  and  Rev. 


1.  General  Catalogue,  p.  4;  J.  B.  Brewer,  Wake  Forest  Student,  Vol.  XV.,  pp. 
201-210. 

2.  J.  S.  Purefoy,  Wake  Forest  Student,  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  184-185. 

8.  Catalogue,  1889-1890,  Copy  of  Aniendnient. 

4.  Given  also  by  Smith,  History  of  Education,  p,  105. 
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William  Hooper,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  elected  his  successor 
October  17th,  1845.  He  assumed  control  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  next  year.^  He  was  a  conspicuous  character 
in  the  teaching  profession,  having  served  with  great 
ability  for  sixty-six  years  ;  was  a  grandson  of  William 
Hooper,  the  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
born  near  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  1782  ;  took  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  A.  B.  in  1809,  A.  M.  in 
1812  and  D.  D.  in  1857  ;  was  professor  of  Ancient  Lan¬ 
guages  in  the  same  1817-22  and  1828-37,  of  Rhetoric 
and  Logic  1825-28  ;  was  a  professor  in  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  College  for  a  time  before  becoming  president  of 
Wake  Forest.^  Dr.  Hooper  held  the  presidency  but  two 
vears.  However,  he  did  much  in  this  short  time.  He 
gave  assistance  in  rescuing  the  institution  from  the 
great  debt  that  had  been  incurred,  though  it  was  about 
one  year  after  his  resignation  that  this  was  paid  in  full,. 
His  work  in  the  Convention  for  the  organization,  as  a 
trustee  and  as  a  president,  was  alike  distinguished. 

Rev.  John  B.  White,  D.  D.,  was  elected  the  third 
president  in  1849,  and  held  the  position  until  June, 
1852,  when  Prof.  W.  H.  Owen  was  president  pro  tern  for 
two  years. ^  It  was  during  the  first  year  of  Dr.  White’s 
administration  that  the  indebtedness  was  paid  and  a 
small  endowment  fund  begun. ^ 

Washington  Manly  Wingate,  D.  D,,  became  president 
in  June,  1854,  and  was  the  head  and  guide  until  his 
death,  February  27th,  1879.®  He  was  the  greatest  presid¬ 
ing  officer  this  institution  has  ever  had.  He  brought  it 
from  a  small  college  with  little  equipment  and  practically 
no  endowment  to  the  front  rank  of  Southern  colleges. 

1.  General  Catalogue  of  Wake  Forest  College,  pp.  3  and  18. 

2.  General  Catalogue  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  p.  53. 

3.  Ihid,  pp.  79-80  and  149. 

4.  General  Catalogue,  pp.  3-4. 

5.  J.  B.  Brewer,  Wake  Forest  Student,  Vol.  XV.,  pp.  201-210. 

G.  General  Catalogue,  pp.  4  and  18. 
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His  life  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  the  life  and  light 
of  the  institution.  He  was  born  in  Darlington,  South 
Carolina,  March  22nd,  1828  ;  graduated  with  A.  B.  from 
Wake  Forest  in  1849 ;  studied  theology  at  Furman 
University,  South  Carolina,  for  two  years  ;  from  1852  to 
1854  agent  for  his  alma  mater. ^ 

When  he  took  hold,  the  institution  needed  a  strong 
mind  to  guide  it  and  an  energetic  one  to  extend  its 
sphere.  From  1854  to  1861  it  rose  rapidly  and  firmly. 
When  the  devastation  of  war  had  swept  the  fruits  from 
our  soil,  it  required  even  greater  force  to  bring  back  re¬ 
sources  and  life.  Duties  were  suspended  in  May,  1862, 
and  it  was  not  reopened  until  1866.  At  the  State  Con¬ 
vention  of  1856,  which  met  at  Raleigh,  $25,000  were 
pledged  for  the  endowment  fund.  Dr.  Wingate  had  in¬ 
creased  this  amount  to  $46,000  by  1861.  When  the  war 
closed  the  whole  fund  was  worth  only  $11,700.  However, 
new  and  greater  efforts  were  made  on  this  line,  and  from 
1866  to  1883  about  $40,000  more  were  secured.^  He  not 
only  worked  to  equip  the  college  with  apparatus  and 
strong  teachers,  but  toiled  to  make  true  men  out  of  his 
students.  He  labored,  as  few  others  have,  for  a  deep 
and  general  culture.  Through  his  college  duties  he 
still  kept  up  the  ministry,  being  at  different  times  pastor 
of  the  churches  in  Oxford ,.  Franklinton,  Selma  and  else¬ 
where.  He  was  a  power  in  conventions,  assemblies  and 
in  all  kinds  of  educational  or  religious  work.^ 

Rev.  J.  D.  Hufham,  D.  D.,  who  is  now  the  greatest 
North  Carolina  Baptist,  says  of  him:  ‘‘We  have  lost 
the  greatest  man  we  had  among  us.  For  twenty-five 
years  he  was  the  central  figure,  the  greatest  power  of 
North  Carolina  Baptists.  He  had  a  vigorous,  compre¬ 
hensive  and  subtle  intellect.  In  law,  or  statesmanship. 


1.  Manuscript  on  Wingate;  General  Catalogue,  p.  24. 

2.  General  Catalogue,  p.  4. 

3.  Manuscript  on  Wingate. 
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or  any  of  the  professions  which  require  the  knowledge 
and  management  of  men,  he  would  have  risen  to  emi¬ 
nence.  He  was  a  great  moral  philosopher,  a  great 
preacher,  the  best  I  have  ever  heard,  and  a  wise  and 
successful  pastor.  He  ruled  the  boys  through  their  re¬ 
spect  for  him  and  their  faith  in  him.  He  was  a  brave 
man,  a  true  man  ;  still  he  was  as  tender  and  gentle  as  a 
woman.”  1 

In  1879  Rev.  Thomas  Henderson  Pritchard,  D.  D.,  be¬ 
came  president.  He  held  the  position  until  June,  1882. ^ 
He  had  had  such  a  useful  career  and  was  so  well  and 
favorably  known,  that  he  perhaps  of  all  was  the  very 
man  to  advertise  the  college  to  the  whole  church.  He 
was  born  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  February  8th, 
1832  ;  graduated  with  A.  B.  from  Wake  Forest  in  1854; 
ordained  minister  in  1855  ;  three  years  preacher  and 
teacher  in  Hertford  ;  two  years  a  student  under  Dr.  John 
A.  Broadus  in  Charlottesville,  Virginia;  pastor  of 
Franklin-Square,  Baltimore,  for  three  years  ;  pastor  of 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Raleigh  for  about  thirteen  years  ; 
twenty-three  years  a  trustee  of  his  alma  mater  ;  for  some 
time  associate  editor  of  the  Biblical  Recorder  ;  after  re¬ 
signing  the  presidency  of  Wake  Forest,  pastor  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  Wilmington  and  Charlotte,  North  Caro¬ 
lina  ;  died  in  Charlotte,  May  23rd,  1896.^ 

Rev.  W.  B.  Royall,  D.  D.,  professor  of  Greek,  was 
chairman  of  the  faculty  from  June,  1882,  to  November, 
1884,  when  Rev.  Charles  Elisha  Taylor,  D.  D.,  assumed 
the  presidency.  He  was  born  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
October  28th,  1842  ;  entered  Richmond  College  at  fifteen 
and  would  have  graduated  in  1862  but  for  the  war ; 
joined  the  army  April  17th,  1861 ;  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  1865-70,  where  he  graduated  ;  traveled  for  some 


1.  Mainiscript  on  Wingate. 

2.  General  Catalogue,  pp.  4  and  18. 

3.  Wake  Forest  Student,  Vol.  XV.,  pp.  521-534. 
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time  ill  Europe  C  was  assistant  professor  of  Latin  and 
German  1870-71,  and  professor  of  Latin  and  German 
from  1871  to  1884,  in  Wake  Forest  in  1889  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  gave  him  Litt.  He  still 

guides  the  institution,  and  with  great  ability  and  success. 

On  December  31st,  1883,  the  endowment  fund  reached 
$100,000.  During  this  year  Mr.  J.  A.  Bostwick,  of  New 
York,  gave  his  first  gift — $10,000.  Two  years  afterwards 
he  gave  the  Bostwick  Loan  Fund,  to  aid  indigent  young 
men  ;  and  in  1886  he  added  $50,000  to  the  endowment. 
During  July,  1890,  the  same  liberal  giver  offered  to  add 
one-half  to  whatever  amount,  up  to  $50,000,  might  be 
raised  by  March  1st,  1891.  Then  began  one  of  the 
greatest  canvasses  ever  made  in  this  State.  Hundreds 
of  poor  men,  women  and  children  gave  their  mite;  and 
by  the  stated  time  $26,000  had  been  secured.  By  this 
about  $40,000  were  added,  and  the  fund  amounted  to 
$194,000.*^  At  the  present  time  (1897)  this  fund  exceeds 
$200,000.^  In  addition  to  a  large  increase  of  funds, 
there  have  been  erected  three  more  commodious  build¬ 
ings.  The  Heck-Williams  Building  was  erected  in  1878 
by  Col.  J.  M.  Heck  and  Mr.  John  G.  Williams,  of  Raleigh. 
The  Wingate  Memorial  Building  was  erected  in  1880  by 
the  friends  of  the  institution.  The  Lea  Laboratory,  for 
the  most  part  built  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Sidney 
S.  Lea,  of  Caswell  county,  was  completed  in  1888.^ 

The  faculty  has  been:  Samuel  Wait,  Philos.,  Lit., 
1834-45;  Thomas  Meredith,  Math.,  Nat.  Philos.,  1834- 
37  ;  John  Armstrong,  Anc.  Langs.,  1835-37  ;  Charles  R. 
Merriam,  tutor  of  Husbandry,  1834;  Graves  (1835)  and 
Wilcox  (1836),  tutors;  John  B.  White,  Math.,  Nat. 

1.  Dr.  Hvilham.  Biblical  Recorder,  December  8, 1897 ;  letter  from  President  Taylor. 

2.  General  Catalogue,  p.  20.  ^ 

8.  General  Catalogue  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  p.  212. 

4.  General  Catalogue,  pp.  4-5. 

5.  Catalogue,  1896-1897. 

0.  General  Catalogue,  pp.  5-0. 
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Philos.,  1837-49;  D.  F.  Richardson,  Anc.  Langs.,  1837- 
39;  Stephen  Moore,  Adjunct  of  Langs.,  1838-39; 
George  W.  Thompson,  tutor,  1838;  D.  F.  Richardson, 
Hebi  *ew,  Rhet. ,  1839 — 43  ;  Stephen  M^oore.  Greek,  Lat., 
1839-43  ;  E.  W.  West,  tutor,  1841-42  ;  AVilliam  Hays 
Owen,  Anc.  Langs.,  1843-58;  AVilliam  Tell  Brooks, 
tutor,  1843-46  ;  William  Hooper,  Philos.,  Lit.,  1845-49  ; 
Samuel  S.  Satchwell,  tutor,  1846-47 ;  W.  T.  Brooks, 
Asst.  Anc.  Langs.,  1846-58  ;  Archibald  McDowell,  tutor, 
1847;  John  B.  White,  Philos.,  Lit.,  1849;  William  T. 
Walters,  tutor,  1849-52;  Willie  Person  Mangum,  Jr., 
tutor,  1849-5.0  ;  Benjamin  Wesley  Justice,  tutor,  1850- 
52  ;  John  Mitchell,  tutor,  1852;  W.  T.  Walters,  Math., 
1852-68;  James  Henry  Foote,  tutor,  1853  ;  Thomas  H. 
Pritchard,  tutor,  1853;  W.  M.  Wingate,  Philos.,  Rhet., 
1854-79  ;  William  Cummings,  Chem.,  Min.,  Geol.,  1854  ; 
William  Gaston  Simmons,  Chem.,  Nat.  Hist.,  1855-88; 
Benson  Field  Cole,  tutor,  1856;  Robert  H.  Marsh, 
tutor  Anc.  Langs.,  1856;  Samuel  P.  Smith,  tutor, 
1859;  J.  H.  Foote,  Anc.  Langs.,  1859-66;  William 
Royall,  Lang.,  1859-70;  William  Baily  Roy  all,  tutor, 
1866-68  ;  Luther  Rice  Mills,  Adjunct  Math.,  1867-71  ; 
W.  B.  Royall,  Asst.  Langs.,  1868-71;  John  C.  Scar¬ 
borough,  tutor,  1869-71;  Charles  Meredith  Seawell, 
tutor,  1870  ;  Charles  Elisha  Taylor,  Asst.  Lat.,  German, 
1870-71;  L.  R.  Mills,  Math.,  1871- ;  W.  B.  Royall, 
Greek,  French,  1871-  ;  O.  E.  Taylor,  Lat.,  German,  1871- 
84  ;  L.  W.  Bagley,  tutor,  1877  ;  W.  L.  Poteat,  tutor,  1878- 
80  ;  Neill  Dockery  Johnson,  tutor,  1878  ;  T.  H.  Pritchard, 
Philos.,  Lit.,  1879-82;  Charles  Wesley  Scarborough,  tutor, 
1879-82;  MTlliam  Royall,  Modern  Lang.,  1880;  W.  L. 
Poteat,  Asst.  Nat.  Hist.,  1880-83;  Charles  Henry  Mar¬ 
tin,  tutor,  1882;  Eli  E.  Hilliard,  tutor,  1882-83;  Exum 
Green  Beckwith,  tutor,  1883  ;  William  Furney  Marshall, 
tutor,  1883;  W.  L.  Poteat,  Nat.  Hist.,  1883-88;  C. 
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E.  Taylor,  Philos.,  Hist.,  1884-;  Edwin  McNeill  Poteat, 
Asst.  Lat.,  1885;  James  Reynolds  Duggan,  Chem., 
1886-88;  George  W.  Manly,  Lat.,  1886-90;  Walter  H. 
Michael,  Asst.  Lat.,  Math.,  1886-88;  Charles  E.  Reese, 
Chem.,  1888;  W.  H.  Michael,  App.  Math.,  Phys.,  1888— 
90;  E.  G.  Beckwith,  Asst.  Math.,  1888;  John  Bethune 
Carlyle,  Asst.  Lat.,  1888-91;  Aaron  E.  Purinton,  Chem., 
1888-89;  Benjamin  Franklin  Sledd,  Mod.  Lang.,  1888— 
94;  Charles  Edward  Brewer,  Chem.,  1886-;  Tliomas 
Stafford  Sprinkle,  Phys.  Cult.,  1889-91;  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Greene,  Lat.,  1890-91;  John  F.  Lanneau,  Phys., 
App.  Math.,  1890-;  J.  B.  Carlyle,  Lat.,  1891-;  Jas. 
Constantine  Maske,  Asst.  Langs.,  1891-94;  Enoch  Wal¬ 
ter  Sikes,  Phys.  Cult.,  1891-94;^  William  J.  Ferrell, 
Asst.  Math.,  1892-;  Needham  Y.  Gulley,  Law,  1893-95, 
Law  and  Polit.  Sci.,  1895-;  Hendren  Gorrell,  Mod. 
Lang.,  1894-;  Robert  W.  Haywood,  Asst.  Greek,  Lat., 
1894-96;  Walters  Durham,  Phys.  Cult.,  1894—95;  George 
W.  Paschal,  Asst.  Greek,  Lat.,  1896-;  Willis  R.  Culloni, 
Bible,  1896-.2 

The  present  faculty,  consisting  of  twelve  professors, 
two  assistant  professors  and  three  tutors,  is  very  strong. 
With  the  exception  of  the  University,  there  is  not  a  more 
able  or  consecrated  set  of  intellectual  workers  in  the 
State.  There  are  among  them  students  and  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Leipsic  (Germany) ,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Washington  and  Lee,  and  Chicago  University.^ 
At  the  last  State  Convention,  held  in  Oxford,  E.  W.  Sikes, 
M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  (Johns  Hopkins  University) ,  was  elected 
to  the  Chair  of  History.  Before  this.  History  had  been 
under  the  charge  of  the  president  or  a  professor  of  some 
other  department.  From  this  new  department  very 
much  may  be  expected.  The  Baptists  have  already  done 

1.  General  Catalogue,  pp.  18-20. 

2.  Catalogues,  1898-189(>. 

8.  News  and  Observer,  Raleigh,  August  18, 1897. 
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a  great  deal  for  their  history.  Rev.  J.  D.  Hufham,  D. 
D.,  is  now  doing  some  fine  work;  and  Dr.  Sikes  will  no 
,  doubt  give  a  greater  impetus  to  the  historical  spiifit, 
which  is  just  now  beginning  to  move,  correct  and  en¬ 
lighten  our  State.  The  publications  of  the  faculty  have 
not  been  very  many,  though  there  is  at  present  quite  a 
tendency  toward  authorship.  Drs.  Hooper,  Wingate, 
Walters  and  Brooks  published  some  pamphlets,  mainly  - 
of  sermons.  Dr,  William  Royall  published  a  book  on 
Latin  Syntax,  also  one  on  Ethics.  During  the  summer 
of  1896  Dr.  Gorrell  and  Prof.  Sledd  brought  out  a  new 
edition  of  The  Princess  of  Cleves.  Prof.  Sledd  published 
a  book  of  poems.  From  Cliff  and  Scaur,  in  December, 
1897.  President  Taylor  has  written  a  Life  of  Matthew 
Tyson  Yates,  which  is  to  be  published  during  the  year 
1898.1 

The  course  of  studies  is  fairly  high  for  Southern  insti¬ 
tutions.  For  entrance  into  college  classes  two  years  in 
Latin,  one  in  Greek,  a  fair  knowledge  of  English,  Arith¬ 
metic,  Algebra  to  equations  of  the  second  degree.  Ele¬ 
mentary  Botany,  Physiology,  Physical  Geography  and 
Zoology,  are  required.  The  following  collegiate  schools 
are  given  :  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  three  years 
and  seminary  work;  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  three 
years  and  seminary;  English  Language  and  Literature — 
Rhetoric,  History  of  Literature,  Old  and  Middle  English, 
History  of  Language;  Modern  Languages — French  and 
German  Languages  and  Literature,  two  years  and  ad¬ 
vanced  work  in  each;  Pure  Mathematics — Algebra,  Geom¬ 
etry,  Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry,  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus;  Physics,  Applied  Mathematics, 
Astronomy;  Chemistry — General,  Inorganic,  Organic, 
Applied  Chemistry,  Mineralogy;  Biology — General  Biol¬ 
ogy,  Botany,  Zoology,  Human  Physiology,  Geology; 


1.  Letter  from  President  Taylor. 
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Moral  Philosophy — Psychology,  Ethics,  Logic,  Christian 
Evidences,  History  of  Philosophy;  History  and  Political 
Science — History,  Political  Economy,  Constitutional 
Government;  Law — Common,  Statute,  International, 
Constitutional;  Bible,  two  years.  B.  A.,  M.  A.  and  B. 
L.  degrees  are  conferred.^ 

The  two  literary  societies,  Euzelian  and  Philomathe- 
sian,  were  founded  in  1837  and  have  grown  with  the  in¬ 
stitution.  Their  influence  has  been  deeply  felt  in  all 
forms  of  the  college  life.  In  1890  the  Scientiflc  Society 
was  organized,  and  in  1895  the  Historical  Society.  These 
have  already  shown  their  usefulness  in  promulgating  a 
scientiflc  and  historical  spirit,  that  some  day  will  bless 
the  State.  ^  Along  with  the  institution  and  the  different 
societies  has  grown  the  library,  until  it  now  has  11,500 
volumes.^  One  of  the  institution’s  most  effective  agen¬ 
cies  for  intellectual,  literary  and  college  life,  has  been 
the  Student.  This  began  its  career  in  January,  1882, 
and  has  now  grown  to  be  among  the  leading  school 
papers.^ 

Upon  the  whole  Wake  Eorest  College  has  had  a  very 
honorable  record.  Since  its  founding  about  four  thou¬ 
sand  different  students  have  been  within  its  walls.  Al¬ 
most  five  hundred  of  these  have  become  ministers  of  the 
gospel;  and  many  others  have  wmn  eminence  in  law, 
politics,  medicine,  merchandising,  manufacturing  and 
teaching.  Each  year  adds  to  its  strength  in  facilities 
and  patronage.  During  1892-1893  the  enrollment  was 
191.  Since  that  it  has  gradually  increased  to  197,  221, 
2G0  and  to  263  for  the  year  1896-1897.^  The  present 

1.  Catalogue,  189t)-1897,  pp.  20-46. 

2.  Ibid,  pp.  5s}-55. 

8.  Letter  from  President  Taylor. 

4.  Catalogue,  1896-1897,  p.  56. 

5.  General  Catalogue ;  Catalogues  since  1892. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  BOOKS. 


A  German  professor  of  music  intends  to  dramatize 
“Trilby.” 

^ 

Miss  Jane  Barlow’s  “Irish  Idvlls”  are  to  be  translated 
into  German. 

>1^ 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley’s  visit  to  South  Africa  will  yield 
the  inevitable  book. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Stockton  is  writing  a  new  serial  story, 
“The  Associate  Hermit.” 

^  ^ 

France  has  lost  one  of  her  brightest  ornaments  in  the 
death  of  Alphonse  Daudet. 

^  ^  ^ 

Over  15,000  copies  of  Mrs.  Phel]3s  Ward’s  “The  Story 
of  Jesus  Christ”  have  been  sold  within  three  months. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Ellen  Nussey,  the  life-long  friend  of  Charlotte 
Bronte,  is  dead.  She  is  the  prototype  of  Carolina  Hel- 
stone  in  “Shirley.” 

^  ^  ^ 

One  of  the  topics  of  the  hour  in  literary  circles  is  the 
conversion  of  John  Oliver  Hobbs  as  shown  in  her  new 
novel,  “The  School  for  Saints.” 

>1^ 

Ian  Maclaren  has  written  a  new  religious  book,  “The 
Comparison  of  the  Sorrowful  Way,”  and  expects  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  volume  of  fiction  in  the  autumn. 
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Recently  a  note-book  of  Mozart  has  been  fonncl  in 
Berlin.  Many  charming  pieces  of  music  are  in  this 
book  and  will  be  published  soon. 

^  ^ 

The  eighth  anniversary  of  Robert  Browning’s  death 
was  celebrated  on  Sunday,  Dec.  12,  1897,  in  the  Robert 
Browning  Hall,  Walworth,  England. 

ViC  ^ 

A  good  critic  said  of  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad’s  ^‘The  Chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Sea”  :  “It  is  unquestionably  the  best  story 
of  the  sea  written  by  a  man  now'  alive.” 

^  >1^  ^ 

A  volume  of  sketches  by  Dickens,  hitherto  unpub¬ 
lished  in  this  country,  under  the  title  of  “Old  Lamps  for 
New"  Ones”  has  met  with  a  generous  reception. 

^  ^ 

Mr.  Walter  Raymond  is  finishing  a  new"  book,  “A 
Man  of  the  Mendify.”  A  well  known  London  critic  who 
has  read  the  manuscript  says  it  is  the  best  thing  he  has 
wu’itten. 

^ 

The  admirers  of  Lord  Byron  should  secure  the  tw"elve 
volumes  of  ‘‘The  Poetical  and  Prose  Works  of  Lord 
Byron”  to  be  published  by  Scribner.  Original  manu¬ 
scripts  have  been  obtained  and  eleven  new  poems  appear 
in  the  first  volume. 

^ 

Three  new  novels  began  in  Miinsey^s  Magazine  last 
month.  “Simon  Dale,”  a  historical  novel  of  the  times 
of  Charles  I,  is  by  Anthony  Hope  ;  “Castle  Inn,”  a  his¬ 
torical  novel  which  deals  with  the  times  of  George  II,  is 
by  Mr.  AVeyman  ;  the  third  is  “The  AVoman  of  Kron¬ 
stadt”  by  Max  Pemberton. 
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Miss  Alice  Breen,  one  of  America’s  singers,  has  been 
studying  abroad  and  has  gained  the  recognition  of  the 
best  authorities  in  Europe. 

>1^ 

Some  of  the  works  of  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen  are  to  be 
translated  into  Japanese  by  Anne  Heard  Dyer,  of  Tokio, 
with  the  help  of  a  native  Japanese  scholar.  They  are 
now  working  on  “A  Kentucky  Cardinal’’  and  ‘‘After- 
math.” 

^  ^ 

Mr.  John  Lane  has  recently  published  a  volume  of 
poems  by  Theodore  Watts-Dunton.  Mr.  Watts-Dunton 
has  been  a  famous  critic  for  years  and  has  written  a 
number  of  essays  and  short  poems,  but  this  is  the  only 
volume  published. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  Kathrina  Trask  has  shown  her  intellectua]  powers 
in  the  form  of  poems  and  stories,  but  “John  Leighton, 
Jr.,”  is  her  first  novel.  It  comes  up  to  the  expectation 
of  those  who  anticipated  much  after  reading  her  short 
stories  in  magazines. 

Another  “Auld  Lang  Syne”  will  soon  be  published. 
This  one  is  a  series  of  recollections  by  Prof.  Max  Muller, 
in  which  he  narrates  anecdotes  of  musicians,  poets,  es¬ 
sayists,  novelists  and  other  noted  persons  not  only  of 
Germany,  but  of  England  and  Prussia. 

^ 

“A  Book  of  Remembrance,”  by  Mrs.  E.  D.  Gillespie, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  women  of  Philadelphia,  will 
be  published  soon.  Mrs.  Gillespie  is  a  great-grand¬ 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  her  book  will  have 
fresh  anecdotes  of  him  and  a  picture  of  his  home  life. 
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Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  has  finished  the  novel,  ‘‘The 
Americans  of  Mandrell  Albey,”  which  she  has  been 
writing  in  France.  Her  books  are  more  cordially  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  English  than  by  the  Americans.  Her 
“Patience  Sparhawk’’  is  reported  among  the  leading 
books  at  the  libraries  in  England. 

^  ^ 

The  lovers  of  Burns  will  be  delighted  to  know  that 
they  may  learn  much  more  of  his  life.  Thirty  or  forty 
letters  which  passed  between  him  and  Mrs.  Frances  Wal¬ 
lace  Dunlop  and  which  have  never  before  been  published 
will  now  come  out.  Mrs.  Dunlop  was  not  only  a  patron 
but  a  devoted  friend  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  and 
consequently  much  concerning  the  last  years  of  Burns- 
life  will  now  be  brought  out.  His  views  upon  religion 

are  stated  more  clearlv. 

1/ 

^ 

Mr.  Budyard  Kipling  is  taking  a  holiday  in  South 
Africa.  He  intended  spending  four  months  there  and 
during  this  time  will  do  no  literary  work.  His  new 
volume  of  stories  including  “Bread  Upon  the  Waters” 
and  “The  Maltese  Cat”  will  be  published  in  September 
or  October.  Mr.  Kipling’s  “Recessional”  is  claimed  to 
be  the  most  striking  English  poem  published  since 
Tennyson’s  “Crossing  the  Bar.”  Flis  “Captains  Cour¬ 
ageous”  is  one  of  the  best  selling  books  of  to-day. 

Jennie  Webb. 
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REV.  E  W.  CARTJTHERS,  D.  D. 


Dr.  Dred  Peacock. 

Dear  Sir  : — It  is  with  mingled  feelings  of  unfeigned 
reluctance  and  pleasure  that  I  comply  with  your  request 
to  furnish  such  a  sketch  of  Rev.  E.  W.  Car  others  as 
memory  can  produce.  The  reluctance  is  solely  on  the 
ground  of  my  limited  knowledge  of  the  man,  but  for 
which  the  task  would  give  me  unmingled  pleasure. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  probably  there  is  not 
a  man  now  living  who  has  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
ability,  attainments  and  other  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  possessed  by  Dr.  Caruthers  as  is  necessary  in  order 
to  give  the  world  any  true  estimate  of  the  man.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  have  no  claim  to  such  knowledge,  as  my  recollec¬ 
tions  of  him  are  chiefly  conflned  to  the  period  when  as  a 
child  I  was  a  constant  attendant  at  Alamance  Church, 
of  which  he  was  pastor,  during  which  time  he  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  my  father’s  home.  After  my  removal 
at  the  age  of  13  into  close  proximity  to  Greensboro,  I 
seldom  met  him  or  heard  him  preach.  My  estimate  of 
him,  therefore,  must  principally  be  conflned  to  that 
formed  during  this  period,  and  to  my  knowledge  of  how 
he  was  esteemed  by  others.  Not  long  ago  I  heard  one 
remark  that  he  was  a  very  ordinary  man,  which  remark 
was  pardonable  only  on  the  ground  that  he  neither  knew 
the  man  nor  his  standing  among  his  contemporaries,  as 
he  was  certainly  not  so  regarded  by  them. 

He  was  a  native  of  Rowan  county.  The  date  of  his 
birth  was  October  26th,  1793.  His  diploma  can  be  found 
in  the  Greensboro  Female  College  library  showing  that 
he  graduated  from  Nassau  Hall  in  1817.  He  received 
his  theological  education  at  Princeton  and  in  1821  en- 
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tei'ed  upon  his  large  and  useful  pastoral  work  as  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Dr.  Caldwell,  sustaining  this  relation  for  25 
years  to  both  Buffalo  and  Alamance  churches  and  then 
to  the  latter  alone  for  an  additional  period  of  15  years. 

Dr.  Caruthers  was  tall  and  somewhat  slender,  with 
light  hair  before  it  was  whitened  by  age  and  rather  a 
florid  complexion.  Only  a  small  portion  of  his  face  was 
covered  by  beard  ext<^nding  a  little  w^ay  downward  in 
front  of  the  ears,  the  balance  of  his  visage  being  clean 
shaven.  There  was  nothing  prepossessing  in  his  appear¬ 
ance  ;  in  fact,  nothing  particularly  calculated  to  attract 
the  notice  of  a  stranger.  A  close  observer  might  have 
detected  in  his  countenance  traces  of  intelligence  and 
thought.  He  was  somewhat  negligent  of  his  personal 
appearance  and  lacking  in  grace  and  refined  manners 
which  was  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  deprived 
himself  of  that  which  is  the  best  earthly  corrective  of 
these  evils,  a  refined  and  intelligent  wife.  So  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends  he  never  made  any  effort  or  mani¬ 
fested  any  disposition  to  change  his  condition  in  this 
respect. 

I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  hearing  him  indulge  in 
a  hearty  laugh,  yet  in  conversation  he  was  cheerful,  en¬ 
tertaining  and  instructive.  He  had  no  taste  or  disposi¬ 
tion  to  fritter  away  time  in  idle  or  unprofitable  talk,  but 
was  ever  an  interested  and  interesting  participant  when 
themes  of  importance  were  the  subject  of  conversation. 
He  was  a  man  of  broad  and  liberal  views,  interested  in 
everything  that  tended  to  promote  the  welfare  of  man¬ 
kind,  unselfish  by  contributing  his  time  and  means  to 
this  end  whenever  opportunity  offered.  He  was  a  man 
of  profound  thought  and  formed  his  opinion  on  impor¬ 
tant  matters  only  after  careful  investigation.  His  opin¬ 
ions  once  formed  were  fearlessly  and  strenuously  main¬ 
tained.  These  on  theological  subjects  were  regarded  as 
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sound  and  always  had  weight  with  his  contemporaries. 
As  far  as  was  consistent  with  his  love  for  truth  he  was 
averse  to  and  avoided  controversy  on  all  subjects.  He 
was  liberal  towards  and  acted  in  harmonv  with  other 

%j 

denominations  frequently  exchanging  pulpits  with  their 
ministers.  This  was  perfectly  consistent  with  what  has 
been  said  of  him  as  having  decided  convictions  of  his 
own.  An  honest  adherence  to  and  love  for  one  particu¬ 
lar  branch  of  Christ’s  church  is  neither  a  bander  to  nor 
inconsistent  with  that  charity  which  embraces  all  liis 

whatever  name  they  are  called. 

As  a  preacher  he  was  clear,  logical  and  forcible.  His 
style  was  usually  didactic,  often  interspersed  with  forci¬ 
ble  and  beautiful  illustrations  drawn  from  the  natural 
world.  Now  and  then,  however,  he  varied  this  usual 
method  and  made  earnest  appeals  to  each  class  of  liis 
hearers.  Whether  in  conversation  or  in  the  pulpit  he 
was  entertaining  and  instructive.  I  well  recollect  when 
as  a  child  I  was  an  interested  hearer  of  his  public  dis¬ 
courses  and  an  eager  listener  to  his  conversation  in  pri¬ 
vate  circles. 

His  views  on  certain  political  questions  were  unpopu¬ 
lar.  While  the  honesty  of  his  convictions  on  these  ques¬ 
tions  was  hot  doubted,  yet  there  was  a  spirit  of  intoler¬ 
ance  which  made  it  unpopular  to  hold  certain  views 
however  honestly  they  were  entertained.  In  justice  to 
Dr.  Caruthers  it  should  be  stated  that  while  he  made  no 
effort  to  conceal  his  views  on  any  subject,  yet  he  was  not 
wont  to  obtrude  those  views  except  to  defend  his  position 
when  assailed.  He  believed  the  system  of  slavery  as  it 
existed  in  the  South  to  be  an  evil  per  .se;  and  he  depre¬ 
cated  the  war  believing  that  disaster  to  the  South  would 
be  the  inevitable  result.  It  would  be  impossible  if  de¬ 
sirable  to  obliterate  from  history  the  fact  that  his  views 
on  these  questions  made  him  so  far  obnoxious  to  the 
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people  of  his  charge  as  to  cpJl  for  his  resignation  of  the 
pastoral  office.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  views  of. 
this  conflict,  his  patriotism  and  his  sincere  love  for  the 
South,  and  especially  his  native  State,  cannot  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  No  pastor  felt  more  keenly  than  he  the  priva¬ 
tions  and  hardships  which  the  young  men  of  his  charge 
were  called  to  endure,  or  more  sincerely  lamented  the 
fate  of  those  who  never  returned  to  their  homes.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  heated  excitement  incident  to 
the  times  forbade  the  exercise  of  such  forbearance  as 
would  now  cause  only  a  feeling  of  pleasure  in  the  retro¬ 
spect.  But  those  of  us,  who  passed  the  trying  ordeal  of 
that  day,  can  understand  the  situation  and  cannot  cen¬ 
sure  the  congregation  for  the  feeling  which  prompted 
their  action.  Few,  if  any.  Southern  congregations  would 
have  acted  differently. 

With  this  cessation  of  pastoral  work  his  active  minis¬ 
terial  labors  ceased,  and  after  a  lingering  decline  of  a 
little  more  than  four  years,  in  the  month  of  November, 
1865,  his  disembodied  spirit  was  released  from  its  clay 
tenement  leaving  it  to  be  deposited  in  the  Alamance 
Cemetery,  where  a  fitting  tablet  marks  his  long  and 
useful  pastorate. 

I  suppose  that  there  cannot  now  be  found  any  who 
cherish  auglit  but  the  kindest  feelings  toward  and  the 
highest  respect  for  one  who  would  not  needlessly  inflict 
pain  upon  the  meanest  creature  and  whose  unselfish 
nature  prompted  him  to  seek  the  good  not  only  of  the 
people  of  his  own  charge,  but  of  his  entire  country. 

J.  C.  Wharton. 
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JOHN  HUBERT  FERREE. 


On  the  first  day  of  March,  1898,  North  Carolina  lost 
one  of  her  noblest  and  most  successful  men  of  affairs, 
Mr.  John  Hubert  Ferree.  He  was  born  in  Morganton,  - 
Burke  County,  North  Carolina,  June  8th,  1839.  His 
father.  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Ferree,  was  a  local  preacher  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South;  was  Clerk  of 
Burke  County  from  1844  to  1848,  and  for  eight  years 
Clerk  of  the  Court  of  the  same  county.  He  was  a  poor 
man,  though  of  fine  qualities  in  every  respect.  His  son 
did  not  enjoy  to  a  great  extent  the  advantages  of  an  edu¬ 
cation  ;  he  was  compelled  to  stop  his  academic  training 
at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Though  he  did  not  inherit  wealth 
from  his  parents,  though  he  received  little  education 
from  the  school-room,  still  he  won  much  success  in  the 
world  of  business  and  obtained  much  intelligence  from 
the  contact  of  men.  He  was  indeed  the  builder  of  his 
own  structure. 

When  twelve  years  of  age  he  began  to  clerk  in  a  store 
during  the  noon  recess  and  after  school.  In  1854  he 
became  a  regular  salesman  in  the  store  of  W.  C.  Erwin, 
of  Morganton.  He  remained  in  this  position  for  six 
years.  In  1860,  though  his  physical  condition  excused 
him  from  active  services  in  the  field  of  war,  he  asked  for 
a  place  in  the  commissary  department  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  served  in  this  capacity  for  two  years.  He 
was  Clerk  of  Burke  County  Court  for  the  year  1865. 
During  this  year  he,  in  company  with  T.  R.  Caldwell 
and  E.  S.  Walton,  began  merchandising  in  Morganton. 
In  1866  he  moved  to  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  opened  up 
a  shoe  business  in  connection  with  L.  L.  Brickhouse.  In 
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1868  he  settled  at  Raiidleman,  North  Carolina,  and 
began  his  great  career  as  a  manufacturer. 

Soon  after  going  to  Randleman  he  and  J.  B.  Randle- 
man  bought  the  old  Union  Factory.  They  changed  the 
name  to  the  Randleman  Manufacturing  Company.  Mr. 
Ferree  became  secretary  and  treasurer.  He  held  this 
position  until  his  death.  Since  1879  he  has  had  entire 
control  of  it.  The  capital  stock  at  the  beginning  was 
but  $10,000;  now  it  is  about  $250,000.  This  mill  em¬ 
ploys  from  four  to  five  hundred  operatives  ;  and  runs 
fifty-five  hundred  spindles  and  five  hundred  and  fifty 
looms.  During  1879-1880  this  company,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  several  emplo3"ees,  built  the  Naomi  Falls 
Factory.  Mr.  Ferree  was  president  of  this  for  some 
time,  also  secretary  and  treasurer.  He  was  interested  in 
the  building  of  the  Franklinsville  Bag  Mills,  and  the 
Central,  Cedar  Falls,  J.  M.  Worth,  and  Columbia  Manu¬ 
facturing  Companies. 

His  methods  of  business  were  honest  and  honorable  to 
a  high  degree.  In  prosperity  and  depression  he  stood 
alike  firm  and  true  to  sincere  convictions.  A^ccurac^^ 
firmness  and  kindness  were  alwa^^s  his  guiding  princi¬ 
ples.  He  looked  up  to  a  higher  ideal  and  left  woriw  to 
those  who  enjoy  it.  His  operatives  were  treated  as  men 
and  women  ;  he  honored  them  as  free  born  citizens.  He 
paid  them  good  wages,  gave  them  much  attention  and 
kindness,  and  expected  honest  work  in  return.  He  as¬ 
sisted  them  in  ways  educational  and  religious,  as  well  as 
in  things  material.  He  did  his  best  to  have  good  schools 
for  their  children  ;  and  when  they  could  not  afford  to 
give  the  time  for  day  recitations,  he  supplied  them  at 
his  own  expense  with  a  night  teacher.  He  urged  them 
to  be  church-going  folks,  and  gave  them  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  love  and  serve  Christ.  When  old  age  and 
misfortune  came  he  was  still  their  friend  and  helper. 
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His  attention  and  generosity  extended  far  beyond  his 
factory  community.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  his  town,  county,  State  and  church.  When 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  of  Randleman,  was  erected,  he  gave 
$4,000,  and  since  that  he  has  been  one  of  its  truest  and 
most  consecrated  supporters.  He  was  very  active  in  its 
work  and  advancement ;  and  was  superintendent  of  its 
Sunday  School  for  quite  a  period  of  years.  He  served 
as  a  trustee  of  Trinity  College  from  1882  to  1886,  and 
from  1888  till  his  death.  When  Greensboro  Female  Col¬ 
lege  was  put  up  for  sale  June  5th,  1882,  and  it  seemed 
that  it  would  be  lost  to  the  Methodist  Church,  Henry 
Lilly,  E.  J.  Lilly,  J.  S.  Carr,  J.  H.  Ferree,  J.  A.  Odell, 
J.  A.  Gray,  J.  M.  Winstead,  L.  W.  Crawford  and  T.  M. 
Jones,  organized  a  joint  stock  company  and  bought  the 
property.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Ferree  has  had  his 
money  and  interest  in  the  institution,  but  has  received 
no  financial  rewards. 

On  April  10th,  1873,  he  married  Miss  Alice  Randle¬ 
man,  the  daughter  of  his  partner  in  business.  Their 
home  has  been  blest  by  three  children — Nettie  J.,  John 
R.,  and  Mary  A.  Their  home  life  has  been  kind,  gentle 
and  lovely  ;  he  was  indeed  a  faithful  husband  and  a  de¬ 
voted  father. 

His  death  has  brouglit  sorrow  to  hundreds  of  friends. 
His  life,  though  quiet  and  unassuming,  has  reached  out 
and  touched  the  hearts  of' many.  His  faith  in  humanity 
and  Christ  has  been  true  and  lofty.  He  has  taught  us 
the  lesson  that  a  man,  though  in  great  affairs,  can  be  a 
kind  and  true,  a  noble  and  Christ-like  man.  Great  and 
sincere  in  soul,  a  devoted  citizen  and  friend — these  were 
his  charcteristics.^  Charles  L.  Rarer. 

*Dowd’s  Prominent  Living  North  Carolinians,  pp.  291-298;  Western  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  pp,  268-279;  News  and  Observer.  Charlotte  Observer,  March  2,  1898;  Mrs. 
Mattie  F,  Newlin  ;  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Newlin  ;  Catalogues  of  Trinity  College,  1882-1897  ; 
Catalogues  of  Greensboro  Female  College,  1882-1897 ;  Record  Book  of  the  Directors 
of  Greensboro  Female  College. 
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MEMORIAL  SERVICES. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Ferree  cast  a 
gloom  over  Greensboro  Female  College.  On  March  2nd 
President  Peacock  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up 
resolutions  in  behalf  of  the  faculty  and  students.  The 
chapel  exercises  on  the  morning  of  March  3rd  were  con¬ 
verted  into  a  memorial  service.  Rev.  J.  H.  Weaver,  D. 
D.,  presided.  The  following  resolution  was  presented: 

To  contemplate  the  virtues  of  a  successful  and  true 
man  offers  an  object  full  of  lessons  and  an  inspiration  of 
great  force.  To  be  truly  successful  in  business  is  com¬ 
mendable  to  a  great  degree.  To  be  true,  liberal  and 
noble  in  such  a  life,  is  to  be  great.  Mr.  John  Hubert 
Ferree  has  been  all  of  these  ;  truth,  honor  and  kindness, 
have  been  his  constant  guides.  He  has  won  much  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  world  of  money.  He  has  won  a  deep  place 
in  the  hearts  of  many  by  his  charity  and  love. 

In  the  summer  of  1882  Greensboro  Female  College 
had  become  so  burdened  with  debt,  that  it  seemed  as  if  her 
life  would  be  no  longer  except  in  memory.  The  property 
was  advertised  for  sale  to  pay  the  first  mortgage  of  $20,- 
000  held  by  the  North  Carolina  Railroad.  At  this  emer¬ 
gency  nine  liberal-hearted  men,  of  whom  Mr.  Ferree  was 
one,  came  forward  and  saved  the  college  to  the  church. 
Ever  since  that  time  he  has  given  his  money  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  institution  ;  and  he  has  received  no  rewards 
save  the  blessings  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  his  benefi¬ 
cence.  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  Greensboro  Female  College  has  suffered 
a  great  loss  in  his  death,  that  one  of  her  truest  and 
warmest  friends  has  gone ;  and  that  the  faculty  and 
students  tender  the  bereaved  family  their  heartfelt  con¬ 
solations  and  deepest  sympathies. 

Charles  L.  Raper, 
Lillian  L.  Long, 
Annie  M.  Page. 
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FUNERAL  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  John  H.  Ferree,  the  leading  manufacturer  and 
foremost  citizen  of  Randolph  county,  died  on  March  1st, 
1898,  at  his  residence  in  Randleman.  He  was  born  in 
June,  1889,  at  Morganton,  N.  C.,  and  was  a  son  of  Rev. 
Joseph  D.  and  Mary  E.  Ferree. 

The  Ferrees  are  of  the  French  Huguenot  stock,  whose 
ancestry  came  from  F'rance  prior  to  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Mr.  Ferree’ s  grandfather  was  a  Revolutionary 
soldier  and  for  several  months  a  prisoner  of  war  ;  and 
after  the  war  settled  in  that  part  of  North  Carolina 

which  is  now  Burke  county. 

•/ 

Mr.  Feivree,  starting  the  battle  of  life  in  1854  as  a 
clerk,  won  his  way  rapidly  to  the  front  as  a  business 
man.  He  was  a  great  man  in  all  the  phases  of  life  in 
which  he  took  part. 

He  professed  religion  at  a  meeting  held  at  Rancbeman, 
N.  C.,  in  the  summer  of  1879,  and  immediately  joined 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  of  that  place. 
His  conversion  was  clear  and  satisfactory  ;  his  life  was 
one  exhibition  of  those  noble  principles  which  underlie 
the  operations  of  grace.  He  was  an  exemplary  and  use¬ 
ful  Christian,  a  tireless  worker,  faithful  in  every  interest 
of  the  church,  and  a  wise  counselor  everywhere.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  sweetest  spirit,  gentle  manners,  the 
most  even  temper.  He  was  pronounced  in  his  convic¬ 
tions  without  being  unkind  towards  those  who  differed 
from  him. 

His  parents  were  very  pious  people,  and  he,  as  well  as 
the  other  members  of  the  family,  had  the  advantages  of 
the  best  early  training.  The  holy  influence  of  those 
pious  parents  still  lingers  with  the  children  like  a  halo 
of  glory.  The  dead  have  died  well,  the  living  are  press¬ 
ing  forward  for  the  mark  of  the  prize. 
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Mr.  Ferree  was  great  in  his  faith  as  well  as  in  his 
works.  His  laith  in  God  was  a  profound  eonviction^ 
which  dominated  his  life  and  led  him  to  a  broader  and 
better  view  of  mankind,  hence  he  loved  his  neighbors 
and  humanity. 

He  was  a  benefactor.  Possibly  he  did  more  for  the. 
poor  in  a  quiet  way — did  not  let  his  left  hand  know  what 
his  right  hand  did — than  any  other  man  among  us  of 
his  means  and  opportunity.  He  did  not  give  in  very 
large  sums  to  any  one  person  or  object,  but  he  gave 
liberally  and  regularly  to  thousands.  Fie  had  so  many 
unique  and  modest  ways  of  doing  charity  that  even  those 
nearest  to  him  did  not  see  them,  and  many  of  those 
helped  by  his  generous  hand  never  knew  whence  the  aid 
came.  He  loved  to  help  the  poor,  he  was  emphatically 
“the  poor  man’s  friend.”  The  rich  and  the  poor  weep 
together  over  his  coffin.  The  immense  throng  of  people 
of  all  grades  of  life  and  from  various  parts  of  the  State 
who  attend  his  funeral,  attest  the  virtue  and  value  of 
his  life  in  stronger  terms  than  all  pens  can  do. 

He  was  a  friend  to  education,  although  he  had  but  a 
limited  academic  training  himself.  He  was  a  staunch 
friend  of  Christian  education.  He  believed  in  taking 
his  Lord  into  business  and  the  school  too,  hence  he  es¬ 
poused  the  cause  of  Christian  education  ;  was  a  stock¬ 
holder  and  director  in  the  Greensboro  Female  College, 
and  a  worthy  trustee  of  Trinity  College. 

Mr.  Ferree  was  a  most  devoted,  considerate,  tender 
husband;  his  married  life  was  beautiful.  He  was  the 
father  of  one  son  and  two  daughters,  and  as  a  father  he 
was  loving  and  thoughtful.  His  entire  home  life  was  so 
beautiful,  so  peaceful,  so  happy.  Ah  !  his  sore  bereaved 
wife  and  fatherless  children  scarcely  yet  know  their  loss. 
May  heaven’s  richest  blessings,  the  greatest  comforts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  be  their  daily  portion  ! 
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During  the  last  few  years  he  talked  freely  about  death 
and  his  prospects,  but  when  the,  end  was  nearing  he 
talked  calmly  about  dying,  gave  his  blessings  to  each  of 
his  family,  and  then  gently,  softly  breathing,  without  a 
struggle,  he  “fell  on  sleep.’’ 

Like  a  star,  whose  luminous  form  hung  in  the  sky  till 
the  break  of  day;  then,  not  going  out,  w^as  lost  in  the 
brightness  of  a  rising  sun.  So  the  bright  light  of  his 
great  life  did  not  die  or  expire,  but  was  simply  lost  to 
view  in  the  effulgence  of  eternal  life. 

Andrew  P.  Tver. 

[The  above  address  has  been  changed  to  a  slight  ex¬ 
tent  to  suit  the  needs  of  this  sketch. — C.  L.  R.] 

♦ 


SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  ENGLAND  IN  THE  XVIIL 

CENTURY. 


Much  time  is  given  to  studying  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  people  who  lived  many  centuries  ago  and  in 
lands  beyond  many  seas.  Such  research  is  alv/ays  en- 
.tertaining  and  is  often  profitable.  But,  as  Americans, 
the  life  of  our  own  immediate  ancestors  should  especially 
claim  our  careful  consideration  and  awaken  a  livelv  in- 
terest  within  us. 

Many  and  various  have  been  the  changes  which  Eng¬ 
land  has  experienced  since  the  landing  of  Caesar’s  forces 
to  the  present  day.  We  are  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
fact  by  noting  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  national 
life  at  even  such  a  recent  period  as  the  XVIII.  Century. 

The  opening  years  of  which  found  William  HI.  on  the 
throne,  who  was,  notwithstanding  the  usefulness  of  his 
life,  an  extremely  unpopular  man  ;  he  died  leaving  but 
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few  friends.  The  people  expressed  their  pleasure  at  his 
death  by  drinking  to  “the  little  gentleman  in  black  vel¬ 
vet,”  meaning  the  mole  which  had  built  the  hill  over 
which  William’s  horse  stumbled,  which  accident  resulted 
in  his  death. 

> 

Anne,  the  sister  of  Mary,  was  immediately  crowned 
queen  of  England.  She,  although  kind  and  affectionate, 
was  no  ruler  of  men,  but  was  herself  ruled  entirely  by 
the  will  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  She  was  more¬ 
over  a  slave  to  superstition,  believing  it  in  her  power  to 
heal  the  worst  maladies  by  simply  laying  her  hand  upon 
the  afflicted.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  appoint  certain 
days  on  which  any,  desiring  to  take  advantage  of  her 
wonderful  gift,  might  come  to  her.  On  one  of  these 
days,  a  little  sick  and  half-blind  boy  was  brought  to  test 
her  power  and,  either  from  the  effects  of  her  touch  or 
from  some  better  reason,  he  was  cured.  This  boy  be¬ 
came  the  famous  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

The  reign  of  “Good  Queen  Anne,’’  which  came  to  a 
close  in  1714,  is  looked  back  upon  with  affection  by  the 
people  of  England.  As  none  of  her  nineteen  children 
were  living  at  her  death,  George,  Elector  of  Hanover, 
came  to  the  throne. 

He  was  a  little  elderly  German — cold,  shy,  and  obsti. 
nate.  He  could  not  speak  English  and  loved  no  country 
but  Hanover.  ’Tis  said  that  when  he  was  ill  on  his  last 
journey  from  Hanover,  he  thrust  his  head  out  of  the 
window  and  gasped,  “Osuaburg,  Osuaburg  !  ”  This  de¬ 
votion  to  the  home  of  his  childhood,  together  with  his 
bad  morals  and  manners,  caused  him  to  be  but  little 
loved  by  the  people  over  whom  he  ruled. 

Much  of  his  time  was  spent  at  the  table,  for  his 
favorite  exercise  was  eating  and  drinking.  After  which 
he  was  contented  to  smoke  his  pipe  and  be  amused  by 
comic  pictures  which  the  German  ladies  of  his  court 
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made  from  paper.  One  of  these  ladies  was  called  the 
Maypole,  the  other  the  Elephant.  George  promised  the 
former  to  come  back  to  her  after  his  death.  A  few  days 
after  his  funeral,  a  big  raven  came  hopping  into  her  win¬ 
dow,  of  this  she  took  the  most  tender  care,  believing  it 
to  be  the  spirit  of  her  king. 

George  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  who,  when  told  of 
his  father’s  death,  said  :  ‘‘Dat  is  one  big  lie.’  ’  He,  too, 
was  a  German,  but  had  the  advantage  of  his  father  in 
that  he  could  speak  a  little  English.  George  II.  had  a 
terrible  temper  and  would  shake  his  fist  in  the  face  of 
his  courtiers,  call  anyone  a  liar  or  a  thief,  and  when  in 
a  rage,  he  would  actually  kick  his  coat  and  wig  about 
the  room. 

Like  his  father,  he  loved  his  native  country  and  spent 
much  time  there.  Once,  after  he  had  been  from  Eng¬ 
land  two  years.  Queen  Caroline  having  been  left  behind, 
a  notice  was  posted  on  the  gate  at  St.  James’  Palace, 
which  read  thus:  ‘‘Lost  or  strayed  out  of  this  house  a 
man  who  has  left  his  wife  and  six  children  on  the  parish. 
A  reward  is  offered  of  four  shillings  and  sixpence  for 
news  of  his  whereabouts.  Nobody  thinks  him  worth  a 
crown.” 

George  III.  was  crowned  King  at  the  death  of  his 
grandfather,  George  II.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  character 
who  had  the  interests  of  his  country  at  heart,  but  was 
sadly  lacking  in  many  of  the  qualities  necessary  to  a 
ruler. 

The  idea  of  being  king  had  been  instilled  in  him  by 
his  mother  from  his  very  babyhood,  so  his  obstinacy  and 
prejudice  were  due  to  her.  His  reign  proved  that  a  good 
man  does  not  always  make  a  good  ruler. 

At  the  time  of  George  III.’s  coronation  England  was 
burdened  with  an  immense  debt,  due  to  the  wars  of  the 
preceding  reigns  ;  to  remedy  this  the  mother  country  re- 
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solved  to  tax  the  American  Colonies.  To  this  America 
submitted  for  about  twelve  years  and  then  resisted,  which 
led  to  the  Revolutionary  War  and  to  our  liberty. 

In  the  XVIII.  Century,  the  English  law  recognized 
two  hundred  and  twenty-three  capital  crimes.  Hanging 
was  the  common  punishment  for  theft.  For  stealing  five 
shillings,  for  shooting  at  rabbits,  or  for  cutting  down 
young  trees,  the  penalty  was  death.  Men  and  women 
were  frequently  publicly  whipped.  Traitors  were  cut  in 
pieces  by  the  executioner  and  their  heads  placed  on 
Temple  Bar.  Ordinary  offenders  were  fastened  in  a 
wooden  frame  called  “the  pillory”  and  pelted  by  the 
mob. 

Social  reform  in  England  was  largely  due  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  music  and  to  the  rise  of  Metliodism.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  a  general  coarseness  and  bru¬ 
tality  existed  in  society.  It  was  a  daily  exercise  for  men 
to  beat  their  wives  and  servants.  Swearing  was  com¬ 
mon.  “Lawyers  swoi*e  at  the  bar  ;  judges  on  the  bench  ; 
women  in  their  letters,  and  the  king  on  the  throne.” 
Intemperance  was  on  the  increase ;  no  entertainment 
was  complete  unless  the  guests  became  drunk.  It  seems 
that,  although  the  fashion  to  drink  tea  and  coffee  had 
just  begun,  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  did  not  di¬ 
minish. 

No  police  existed  in  London,  the  streets  were  dimly 
lighted  with  oil  lamps  and  even  these  burned  till  mid¬ 
night  only.  In  Anne’s  reign  it  was  not  safe  to  be  out 
on  the  street  after  dark,  for  bands  of  aristocratic  young 
men  amused  themselves  by  rolling  women  downhill  in 
barrels,  overturning  carriages,  and  many  other  brutalities 
were  practiced. 

The  taverns  were  thronged  day  and  night  and  in  the 
windows  were  placed  placards  announcing,  “Drunk  for 
a  penu}^ ;  dead  drunk  for  two  pence  ;  clean  straw  for 
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nothing.”  The  state  of  a-ffairs  was  but  little  better 
among  the  upper  classes.  Often  at  public  dinners  the 
statesmen  became  so  drunk  that  they  slided  from  their 
seats  one  after  the  other  and  were  lost  under  the  table. 

Such  was  the  degraded  condition  of  England  when  the 
Wesleys  and  Whitfield  began  to  preach.  The  effects  of 
the  great  religious  revival  they  started  are  visible  to-day 
in  the  charity,  increased  dignity  of  manhood  and  in  the 
higher  sense  of  brotherhood  which  resulted. 

Methodism  began  at  Oxford  in  this  way  :  John  Wes¬ 
ley,  his  brother  Charles,  the  “Sweet  Singer,”  and 
George  Whitfield  with  a  few  other  students  used  to  meet 
at  certain  hours  for  prayer  and  religious  conversation. 

V 

Because  of  their  earnestness  and  regularity,  they  were 
nicknamed  “Methodists,”  a  name  which  is  now  known, 
loved,  and  claimed  by  millions  of  men  over  the  whole 
world. 

John  Wesley,  \\dio  was  the  leader  at  the  little  meetings, 
had  no  intention  in  the  beginning  of  separating  himself 
from  the  Church  of  England,  but  desired  to  infuse  new 
life  into  it.  He  saw  later,  however,  that  it  would  be 
best  to  start  a  more  independent  movement. 

Whitfield  was  the  most  wonderful  preacher  England 
had  ever  known.  He  and  Wesley  preached  not  only  in 
cities,  but  in  the  wildest  and  blackest  parts  of  England, 
under  trees  which  are  still  called  “Gospel  Oaks,”  to  the 
Cornish  miners — everywhere  that  they  could  find  per¬ 
sons  to  listen.  Their  appeals  were  to  the  conscience 
and  to  the  heart.  They  were  stoned,  mobbed,  and  left 
for  dead,  but  nothing  could  diminish  their  enthusiasm. 
They  stirred  the  very  hearts  of  England;  rough,  har¬ 
dened  men  were  touched  even  to  repentance.  The  peo¬ 
ple  were  aroused  to  Christian  work  and  common  life  had 
a  more  spiritual  meaning. 

Owing  to  this  great  power  and  to  the  healing  influence 
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of  music,  which  opened  the  way  to  the  hearts  of  men,  a 
moral  earnestness  was  infused  into  society.  The  thea¬ 
tres,  which  had  been  corrupt  since  the  time  of  the  Res¬ 
toration,  were  purified,  through  the  pity  and  love  for  all 
living  creates  that  had  sprung  up,  the  cruel  sports  of 
bear-baiting,  bull-fight'ing  and  cock-fighting,  which,  for 
nearly  one  hundred  years,  had  been  the  chief  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  best  of  England’s  sons  and  daughters,  were 
stopped. 

Handel,  a  German,  who  came  to  London  in  1710  and 
for  years  had  been  struggling  against  neglect,  was  recog¬ 
nized,  and  his  name  made  immortal  by  the  nature  of  his 
music  which  was  powerful  enough  to  make  the  same 
people  who  had  listened  to,  and  applauded  with  glee, 
the  immortality  of  Fargnhar,  rise  with  one  mind  to  the 
singing  of  the  chorus  of  his  “Messiah.”  This  work  has 
been  styled  “the  musical  equivalent  of  Milton’s  Para¬ 
dise  Lost.” 

While  other  changes  were  taking  place,  those  of  dress 
were  in  nowise  behind.  In  Anne’s  reign  it  was  the 
fashion  for  ladies  to  paint  their  faces  and  to  stick  small 
black  patches  on  them;  these  “beauty  spots”  were  ar¬ 
ranged  so  as  to  show  with  which  political  party  the 
ladies  sympathized.  About  the  year  1720,  old  gentlemen 
laid  aside  the  long  curly  wigs  and  wore  smaller  ones  ; 
young  men  wore  their  own  liair  powdered  and  tied  in  a 
cue.  Ladies  powdered  their  hair  and  wore  it  coiled  in 
a  high  knot.  They  began  wearing  hoops,  long  ruffles 
and  high-heeled  shoes.  Gold  embroidery,  red-heeled 
boots  and  snuff-boxes  were  articles  of  finerv  for  men. 

%j 

Toward  the  close  of  the  century  dress  became  more 
sensible  and  more  fit  for  everyday  wear. 

Educational  advantages  were  few  and  inferior.  Eng¬ 
land  contained  about  3,000  schools,  both  public  and 
private.  Half  of  the  children  received  no  education.  A 
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gentleman  learned  a  little  Latin  and  Greek  and  a  great 
deal  of  dancing.  A  lady  knew  less,  for  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  she  was  taken  from  school  and  became  a  society 
woman.  Old  ladies  said  books  were  not  fit  for  the  draw¬ 
ing-room.  Cards  were  played  a  good  part  of  the  day. 
George  II.  detested  books  and  Queen  Caroline  was  forced 
to  read  secretly  for  fear  of  infuriating  her  husband. 

Notwithstanding  the  inferior  education  of  the  people 
generally,  England  was  rich  in  literature.  Among  the 
wudters  of  this  century  lived  such  scholars  as  Pope,  John¬ 
son,  Goldsmith,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge  and  others  of 
equal  fame. 

Literature  in  the  early  years  of  the  period  was  arti¬ 
ficial.  A  fine  illustration  of  this  style  is  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  by  Pope,  which  is  considered  the  most  perfect 
poem  of  its  kind  in  literature.  The  story  is  that  of  the 
stealing  a  lock  of  hair  from  a  young  lady  by  a  young 
lord.  The  very  seriousness  with  which  Pope  treats  this 
incident  is  a  mockery  of  the  frivolous  life  of  the  time. 

When  one  compares  the  high  intellectual  and  religious 
tone  of  life  throughout  England  to-day,  he  is  scarcely 
able  to  believe  such  a  demoralized  state  of  affairs  as  we 
have  depicted  could  have  exisited  there  not  longer  than 
a  hundred  years  ago  ;  at  the  same  time  he  must  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  greatness  and  extent  of  the  work  done  in 
large  part  by  Wesley  and  his  band  of  faithful  followers. 

Addie  M.  Latham. 
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Examinations  are  past?  (Passed?) 

>1^ 

Miss  Mattie  Harris  lately  visited  her  cousin,  Miss 
Fannie. 

Miss  Mamie  Dowd  spent  Washington’s  Birthday  in 
Durham. 

^  ^ 

Prof.  Edwin  Mims  made  another  of  his  pleasant  visits 
last  week. 

^  ^ 

Miss  Eva  Miller,  of  Winston,  spent  Saturday  with  her 
sister.  Miss  Lottie. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Cozart  enjoyed  a  short  rest  at  home  during  the 
holidays  of  last  week. 

^  ^ 

Miss  Della  Walker  recently  made  a  pleasant  visit  to 
her  parents  in  Durham. 

^ 

Mr.  Noyes  Long’s  visit  last  week  was  much  enjoyed 

bv  his  mother  and  sister. 

1/ 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Birdie  Black  has  returned  from  Raleigh  greatly 
improved  by  her  short  rest. 

^  ^ 

Miss  Simmons  Lambeth  has  just  returned  from  a  short 
stay  at  her  home  in  Thomasville. 
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We  are  delighted  to  welcome  Misses  Fannie  Vestal 
and  Lacv  Simmons  to  our  college  home. 

f  o 

^  ^  ^ 

Quite  a  number  of  our  girls  enjoyed  the  song  service 
at  AVest  Market  Street  Church  Sunday  night. 

^  ^ 

We  are  sorry  to  lose  from  our  midst  Miss  Rachel  Tip- 
ton,  who  was  compelled  to  leave  on  account  of  weak 
eyes. 

^  >f^ 

Last  Thursday  morning  instead  of  the  regular  Chapel 
exercises  a  memorial  service  was  held  in  honor  of  Mr. 
John  H.  Ferree,  who  died  March  1st..  Mr.  Raper  gave 
us  a  sketch  of  his  life,  and  suitable  resolutions  were  read 
and  passed. 

Misses  Westbrook,  accompanied  by  Miss  Capel,  re¬ 
cently  made  a  pleasant  visit  to  their  aunt,  at  Oak  Ridge. 
They  reported  a  delightful  time  and  brought  back  with 
them  a  newsy  paper.  The  Oak  Ridge  Telegram,  which  the 
girls  enjoyed  very  much. 

^  ^ 

Mr.  Isadore  Bowden  recently  stopped  over  for  a  few 
hours  with  his  sister,  on  his  return  from  a  trip  to  New 
York.  Miss  Lucy  has  also  been  gladdened  by  a  visit 
from  her  sister,  Mrs.  W.  N.  Bowden,  who  spent  several 
days  here,  much  to  the  delight  of  her  many  friends. 
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Alumnae  Department. 


Miss  Mary  Page  livfes  in  Aberdeen,  N.  C. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  lives  in  Monroe,  N.  C. 

xe 

Miss  Allie  Brown  teaches  at  Roper,  N.  C. 


x^  x^  x^ 

Miss  Nellie  Pool  lives  in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Margaret  Payne  lives  in  Manassas,  Va. 

^  ^  ^ 


Miss  Minnie  Carraway  lives  in  Washington,  N.  C. 

^  ^ 

Miss  Corinne  Young  is  teaching  near  Smithfield,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Bessie  Rhodes  has  a  school  at  Williamston,  N.  C. 

x^  x^  x^ 

Miss  Lillie  Moore,  ’87,  has  lately  moved  to  Rocking¬ 
ham. 


x^ 

Miss  Lola  Carraway  is  visiting  friends  in  Winston, 

N.  C. 


x^  x^  x^ 


Miss  Berta  Dickens  has  a  private  school  in  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C. 

x^  x^  x^ 


Mrs.  Geo.  Gilliam,  nee  Miss  Nettie  Mullen,  lives  in 
Halifax,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Grimes,  nee  Miss  Norna  Waldo,  lives  at 
Hamilton,  N.  C. 
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Mrs.  E.  G.  Egerton,  nee  Miss  Lorena  Dailey,  lives  in 
New  York  City. 

^ 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Slierod,  nee  Miss  Pattie  Hyman,  lives  near 
Hamilton,  N.  C. 

>1^ 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Long,  nee  Miss  Mamie  Robbins,  lives  at 
Statesville,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  B.  G.  Thompson,  nee  Miss  Kate  Egerton,  lives  in 
Goldsboro,  N  C. 

Miss  Lizzie  Davis,  ’94,  is  teaching  near  Shocco,  War¬ 
ren  county,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Faucett,  nee  Miss  Florence  Dickens,  re¬ 
sides  at  Halifax,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Travis,  nee  Miss  Jennie  Grady,  teaches 
music  in  Halifax,  N.  C. 

^  ^ 

Miss  Lizzie  Carver  is  spending  a  fews  in  College  with 
her  friend.  Miss  Maie  Carr. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Myrtle  Peed  has  been  visiting  relatives  in  Win¬ 
ston,  N.  C.,  since  Christmas. 

^  ^  * 

Miss  Annie  Pierce,  ’96,  visited  her  sister,  Mrs.  John¬ 
son,  of  Raleigh,  this  month. 

51^ 

Miss  Nettie  Farmer  was  married  to  Mr.  Tom  Felton, 
and  now  lives  in  Saratoga,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Carrie  Barringer  lives  at  Lockeville,  N.  C.  She 
is  expected  to  visit  in  the  college  this  week. 
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Miss  Marie  Setzer’s  address  is  now  Dunn,  N.  C.,  in¬ 
stead  of  Wilson,  as  formerly. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Mattie  Johnson,  ’90,  of  Rockingham,  lately 
visited  Miss  Lila  Brent,  ’97,  in  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

^  ^ 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Lee,  nee  Miss  Ella  Armfield,  and  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Heath,  nee  Miss  Alice  Armfield,  live  in  Monroe, 

N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

It  is  rumored  that  one  of  the  class  of  ’96  is  to  break 
the  ranks  of  that  year’s  graduates  before  another  com¬ 
mencement. 

^  ^  ^ 

We  also  grieve  with  Miss  Mary  Richardson,  of  White- 
ville,  N.  C.,  whose  mother  died  recently,  and  Mrs.  J.  T. 

Waldo,  nee  Miss  Mollie  Mitchell,  ol  Hamilton,  N.  C., 

* 

who  lost  her  son  last  week. 

The  Message  extends  warmest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  A. 
T.  Mial,  nee  Victoria  Lemay,  who  was  the  first  student 
matriculated  in  G.  F.  College,  in  the  sad  bereavement 
of  her  husband  last  December. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  Message  deeply  sympathizes  with  Mrs.  Ferd  In¬ 
gold,  nee  Miss  Nettie  Ferree,  in  the  death  of  her  father. 
We,  too,  feel  that  we  have  sustained  a  great  grief  in  the 
loss  of  so  true  a  friend  to  the  College. 

^  ^  ^ 

We  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  containing  several  of  the  above  notes  from  Miss 
Lizzie  Jones, ’96,  of  Raleigh ,  N.  C.  We  wish  more  of 
the  ‘‘old  girls”  would  take  the  same  interest  in  their 
college  paper  that  has  been  shown  by  Misses  Jones  and 
Dixon. 
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The  Chicago  University  is  the  only  large  institution 
in  the  United  States  that  has  no  college  colors. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  Guilford  is  up  to  the  standard.  ‘‘Greene’s 

Retreat  and  the  Battle  of  Guilford”  must  be  especially 
interesting  to  students  of  North  Carolina  history. 

^  >1^ 

The  Davidson  College  Monthly  has,  as  usual,  some  good 
tilings,  but  we  were  especially  pleased  with  “The  Evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Heroine.”  “Aunt  Mirandy’s  Joy”  is  a  very 
bright  little  story. 

^  ^ 

Teacher — “Johnny,  repeat  this  after  me  :  Moses  was 
an  austere  man ,  and  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  his 
people.”  Johnny — “Moses  was  an  oyster  man  and 
made  ointment  for  the  shins  of  his  people.’  ’ — Ex. 

^  ^  ^ 

College  men  are  very  slow. 

They  seem  to  take  their  ease. 

For  even  when  they  graduate. 

They  do  it  by  degrees. 

>1^ 

The  new  library  at  Washington  has  about  44  miles  of 
shelving  in  the  portion  already  finished,  which  will  ac¬ 
commodate  over  2,000,000  volumes.  The  ultimate  ca- 
Dacity  will  be  upward  of  4,500,000  books  with  nearly  100 
miles  of  shelving. 
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‘‘They  didn’t  have  all  that  slang  and  idleness  in  my 
day,”  said  grandma.  “When  a  girl  meant  ‘no’  she  said 
‘no’  and  put  in  her  time  knitting.”  “And  now,”  said 
Gladys,  who  had  just  returned  from  college,  “instead  of 
knitting  and  saying  ‘no’  the  girls  are  knowing  and  say¬ 
ing ‘nit.’” — Ex. 

^  ^  ^ 

In  the  William  and  Mary  Magazine  is  a  letter  from  a 
young  man  to  his  father  three  months  after  entering  on 
his  senior  year,  which  is  very  fine  indeed.  We  wmuld 
recommend  it  to  those  who,  in  their  senior  year,  may 
have  a  tendency  to  soar  too  far  into  the  realm  of  thought. 
“Lewis  Wingfield — A  Story  of  the  War”  is  very  in¬ 
teresting. 

Among  the  productions  in  the  Archive  is  a  criticism  of 
“The  Choir  Invisible,’’  which  gives  a  clear  insight  into 
the  character  of  the  book.  It  is  well  written,  and  shows 
a  careful  and  intelligent  perusal  of  the  book  by  the 
writer.  With  Bier  and  Pall  begins:  “There  ought  to 
come  a  time  in  every  man’s  life  when  he  has  a  tendency 
towards  independence  of  thought.  Without  reaching 
this  point  he  can  never  enter  unexplored  fields  in  order 
to  discover  for  himself.”  Time  may  be  well  spent  in 
reading  this  piece. 

^ 

The  Baylor  Literary  contains  several  short  pieces  of 
merit,  among  which  is  an  article  entitled  “Literature — 
Its  Toils  and  Its  Rewards,”  which  closes  thus:  “In 
proportion  as  we  toil,  so  shall  our  reward  be.”  Let  us 
keep  this  always  in  mind.  In  the  realm  of  literature 
there  is  an  almost  unlimited  panorama  spreading  out 
before  us,  and  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  prospect  we 
must  go  through  hard  and  difficult  labor  which  will  seem 
sweet  to  us  if  we  will  remember  what  is  in  store  when 
our  long  lesson  is  learned. 
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LIBRARY  NOTES. 

We  tender  our  thanks  to  the  friends  who  have  made 
donations  to  the  Library  since  our  last  issue  as  follows  : 

Rev.  L.  W.  Crawford  :  Eight  pamphlets. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Norman  :  Bains’  Letters,  1839. 

George  B.  Pegram  :  Eight  numbers  Trinity  Archive. 

Revs.  G.  W.  Calahan  and  J.  A.  B.  Fry  :  Discourses  of 
Christian  Communion,  &c.,  by  Rev.  Peter  Doub.  Hols- 
ton  Conference  Messenger ,  April,  1827.  Western  Arminian 
and  Christian  Instructor,  March,  1826.  Christian  Advo¬ 
cate  and  Journal,  1831.  Minutes  of  the  S.  C.  Conference, 
1864, ’65,  ’66. 

J.  E.  Wyche  :  Southern  Methodist  Pidpit,  3  volumes. 
Life  of  Bishop  Roberts.  History  of  the  Organization  of 
the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1845. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Leath  :  Arminian  Magazine,  Vol.  II. 
Six  Mss.  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Lewis,  and  12  miscellaneous  vol¬ 
umes  on  Methodist  History. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  M^ard  :  Lander’s  School  Arithmetic.  Swain’s 
Man  of  Business,  2  volumes. 

Rev.  C.  W.  King  ;  Three  numbers  N.  C .  Advocate. 
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Dr.  W.  I.  Crawford  :  Seven  numbers  Trinity  Archive. 

Miss  Nannie  Lee-  Smith  :  Williams’  History  of  the  M. 
P.  Church,  1843,  and  the  North  Carolina  Electoral  Ticket 
for  1849. 

W.  E.  Blair  :  Twenty  numbers  Guilford  CoUegimt. 

C.  E.  Turner,  Esq.':  Eleven  numbers  Trinity  Archive. 

Robert  C.  \Vinthrop,  Jr.  :  Memoir  of  R.  C.  Winthrop, 
by  R.  C.  IVinthrop,  Jr.  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Win¬ 
throp,  by  R.  C.  M^inthrop,  2  volumes.  Addresses  and 
Speeches  of  R.  C.  Winthrop,  4  volumes. 

Joseph  M.  Morebead,  Esq.  :  Six  volumes  Annals  of 
Congress. 

Hon.  Thomas  Settle:  Set  Wharton’s  Diplomatic  Cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  American  Revolution,  6  volumes. 

F.  B.  Davis  :  Two  copies  Catawba  Valley  and  High¬ 
lands,  Burke  County. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Howie  :  Six  numbers  Trinity  Archive. 

Rev.  R.  G.  Tuttle  :  One  number  Trinity  Archive. 

We  are  glad  to  make  the  announcement  that  our 
Library  has  passed  the  5,000  volumes  mark. 

Want  List. — The  Librarian  is  trying  to  complete  sets 
of  the  Davidson  Monthly ,  Wake  Forest  Student,  North  Caro¬ 
lina  University  Magazine,  Trinity  Archive,  and  Guilford 
Collegian.  Of  the  Davidson  Monthly  and  Wake  Forest 
Student  we  want  all  numbers  prior  to  1890.  We  will  be 
glad  to  get  any  numbers  of  the  U .  N.  C.  Magazine  prior 
to  1887.  We  have  a  set  of  The  Archive,  except  October 
and  December,  1887  ;  January ,  February  and  Decembei*, 
1888;  January,  May  and  June,  1889;  June,  1890;  Oc¬ 
tober,  1892  ;  and  June,  1895.  Our  set  of  Guilford  Col¬ 
legian  still  lacks  February  and  June,  1889;  May,  June 
and  November,  1890;  September,  1892;  January,  1895. 

IVe  want  The  Ilcdeigh  Christian  Advocate  prior  to  1893, 
Southern  Quarterly  Review,  Southern  Literary  Messenger , 
DeBoiv’s  Review,  The  South  Atlantie. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

CONTINUED  EROM  MARCH. 

policy  is  vigorous  and  aggressive.  This  institution, 
with  its  chui’ch,  has  made  a  very  active  fight  against 
State  aid  to  higher  education.  That  it  has  aided  its  wel¬ 
fare  thereby  cannot  be  proven  ;  the  future  only  can  tell. 

DAVIDSON  COLLEGE. 

The  P]*esbyterian  settlements  in  North  Carolina  have 
already  been  spoken  of  somewhat  at  length  ;  so  also  have 
their  early  schools.  It  has  been  shown  that  they  were 
a  strong  element  in  the  political,  religious  and  educa¬ 
tional  life  of  this  State  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  While  other  churches,  especially 
the  Baptist  and  Methodist,  have  grown  rapidly  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  PresbjTerian  has  gone  side 
by  side  of  these.  It  still  has  great  influence  and  power 
and  now,  as  a  century  ago,  firmly  believes  in  its  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning.  The  strongest  of  these  for  more  than 
fifty  years  has  been  Davidson  College.  It  has  been  to 
tliem  what  Wake  Forest  has  been  to  the  Baptists — a 
source  of  life  as  well  as  of  light. 

This  institution  was  located  in  the  northern  part  of 
Mecklenburg  county,  midway  between  Charlotte  and 
Statesville,  twenty-two  miles  from  each,^  in  the  year 
1837.  Not  far  from  this  had  been  the  classical  schools  : 
Crowfield,  Sugar  Creek,  Queens’  Museum,  Zion-Par- 
nassus.  Providence,  Rocky  River,  Rojilar  Tent,  Centre, 
Bethany  and  others.  The  idea  of  having  a  Presbyterian 
college  in  this  community  was  in  vogue  as  early  as  1820. 
It  was  at  a  convention  held  in  Lincolnton  in  September 
of  this  year  that  the  first  steps  were  taken.  In  this 
gathering  were  many  from  a  large  area  of  both  the  Caro- 
linas.  They  resolved  to  establish  a  school  by  the  name 
of  Western  College,  and  appointed  a  board  of  trustees. 


1.  Catalogue,  18i>6-lcS.97,  p.  42. 
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They  felt  the  great  need  of  having  a  high  grade  institu¬ 
tion  in  their  own  midst;  the  University  was  rather  far 
away  for  those  times  of  few  conveniences  for  traveling. 
A  charter  was  granted,  and  the  board  of  trustees  made 
attempts  to  secure  money  with  which  to  erect  a  building. 
Success  did  not  come  to  them,  whv  the  writer  does  not 
know.  The}^  gave  up  the  whole  affair  in  1824.  ^ 

The  idea  among  many  Presbyterians  was  not  by  any 
means  dead  ;  it  was  taking  a  new  hold.  At  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Concord,  which  met  at  Prospect  Church  in  Rowan 
county  during  March,  1835,  Rev.  Robert  Hall  Morrison 
is  said  to  have  introduced  the  following  resolution  : 
‘‘Resolved,  That  this  Presbytery,  deeply  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  securing  the  means  of  education  to 
young  men,  within  our  bounds,  of  hopeful  piety  and 
talents,  preparatory  to  the  gospel  ministry,  undertake 
(in  humble  reliance  upon  the  blessing  of  God)  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Manual  Labor  School;  and  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  the  best  measures  for  its  accomplishment  and  the 
most  favorable  places  for  its  location. Revs.  Robert  H. 
Morrison,  John  Robinson,  Stephen  Frontis  and  Samuel 
Williamson,  with  Robert  Burton,  William  Lee  Davidson, 
John  Phifer  and  Joseph  Young,  were  made  the  com¬ 
mittee.^ 

During  August  of  the  same  year  it  was  reported  that 
a  farm  of  four  hundred  and  ninety-six  acres  had  been 
contracted  for.  This  belonged  to  William  Lee  Davidson  ; 
and  they  were  to  pay  him  $1,521  by  the  first  of  the  next 
year.  Mr.  Morrison  had  by  this  time  obtained  in  sub¬ 
scriptions  $18,000,  and  Rev.  P.  J.  Sparrow  $12,392, 
making  in  all  more  than  thirty  thousand  dollars.  These 

1.  Semi-Centenary  Addresses,  pp.  3()-:31. 

2.  Minutes  of  Concord  Presbytery,  Vol.  III.,  p.  107,  copied  edition,  given  in  Seini- 
Centenaiy  Addresses,  pp.  33-:n. 

3.  Semi-Centenary  Addresses,  p.  8, 
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I’eports  were  made  on  the  25th  of  August,  1836  ;  and  on 
the  next  day  it  was  decided  to  name  the  school  David¬ 
son  College,  after  Gen.  William  Davidson,  who  fell  like 
a  hero  fighting  for  liberty  at  Cowan’s  Ford.^  An  invi¬ 
tation  was  at  once  sent  to  the  Bethel  Presbytery,  of  South 
Carolina,  to  join  in  this  new  enterprise.  The  invitation 
was  accepted  October  10th,  1835.  Soon  after  this  the 
Morgan  ton  Presbytery,  which  included  the  territory  west 
of  the  Catawba  river,  also  came  in.^  Thev  selected  a 
site  two  miles  from  Old  Centre  Meeting-house  and  one 
and  a  half  from  the  Iredell  line.  On  this  they  began  to‘ 
erect  the  buildings  in  the  summer  of  1836.^  The  Stew¬ 
ards’  Hall,  the  President’s  House,  a  home  for  the  teacher 
of  languages,  now  known  as  “Tammany,”  and  four 
blocks  of  brick  dormitories,  were  completed  within  a 
short  while. ^ 

On  March  1st,  1837,  the  college  opened.  Rev.  Robert 
Hall  Morrison,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  Sugar  Creek,  president 
and  professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  ;  Rev. 
Patrick  Jones  Sparrow,  D.  D.,  of  Salisbury,  professor  of 
Ancient  Languages  ;  Mortimer  D.  Johnston,  A.  M.,  tutor 
of  Mathematics — tliese  were  the  faculty  for  the  first  year.® 
Dr.  Morrison  was  the  strongest  personality  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  movement  of  that  time,  and  was  elected  the  first 
president  of  the  infant  college.  He  was  chosen  by  tlie 
three  Presbyteries  of  Concord,  Bethel  and  Morganton. 
He  was  born  in  Cabarrus  county,  North  Carolina,  Sep¬ 
tember  8th,  1798  ;  graduated  with  A.  B.  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  State  in  1818  ;  ordained  minister  April  21st, 
1821  ;  served  the  churches  at  Providence,  Fayetteville 

1.  Semi-Centenary  Addresses,  p.  84;  Foote’s  Sketches,  p.  521;  Davidson  Monthly, 
Vol.  VII.,  p.  195. 

2.  Semi-Centenary  Addresses,  p,  85;  Davidson  Monthly,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  195. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  85 

4.  Ibid.  p.  87. 

5.  Semi-Centenary  Addresses,  p,  38;  Foote’s  Sketches,  p.  321;  Davidson  Monthly, 
Vol.  VII.,  p.  196, 
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and  Sugar  Creek  ;  received  D.  I),  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  1838,  and  A.  M. .  from  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  ;  after  resigning  the  presidency  of  Davidson  was 
pastor  of  Unity  and  Macpelah  churches ;  died  May 
13th,  1889.1 

Dr.  Morrison  resigned  early  in  1840.  He  had  worked 
for  the  institution  with  such  enthusiasm  and  force  that 
his  health  became  very  poor,  hence  his  resignation. 
During  his  short  term  of  office  much  was  done — the 
school  had  been  organized  and  started  on  its  way. 
During  the  first  session  there  were  about  sixty  students  ; 
and  there  were  not  good  accommodations  for  more  than 
forty-eight.  More  rooms  were  soon  added,  and  by  the 
end  of  his  administration  there  were  about  one  hundred 
pupils  each  year.  The  manual  labor  idea,  from  which 
they  at  first  expected  many  good  results,  soon  proved  a 
failure,  and  was  abandoned  in  1841.  There  was  no  grad¬ 
uating  class  until  1840.  However,  there  were  public 
examinations  and  orations  at  the  close  of  each  spring 
term.  The  first  attempt  to  secure  a  chemical  apparatus 
and  a  library  was  made  during  the  second  year,  but  with 
little  success.^ 

A  charter  was  granted  and  ratified  December  28th, 
1838.  However,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in 
securing  this,  as  a  large  number  of  the  legislature  at  that 
time  opposed  the  idea  of  giving  a  grant  to  an  institution 
under  the  church.  .By  this  charter  the  trustees  w^ere  to 
be  chosen  by  the  Presbyteries  of  Concord,  Bethel  and 
Morganton,  and  any  other  Presbyteries  of  the  State  that 
might  afterwards  wish  to  join  these  in  the  educational 
enterprise.  The  original  trustees  w^ere :  John  Robin¬ 
son,  Ephraim  Davidson,  Thomas  L.  Cowman,  Robert  H. 
Burton,  Robert  H.  Morrison,  John  Williamson,  Joseph 


1.  Semi-Centenary  Addresses,  pp.  38-89 ;  Semi-Centennial  Catalogue,  p.  13 ;  Gene¬ 
ral  Catalogue  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  p.  18'2. 

2.  Semi-Centenary  Addresses,  pp.  91-107. 
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W.  Ross,  William  L.  Davidson,  Charles  W.  Harris,  Wal¬ 
ter  S.  Pharr,  Cyrus  L.  Hunter,  JohnD.  Graham,  Robert 
Potts,  James  M.  H.  Adams,  David  A.  Caldwell,  William 
B.  Wood,  Moses  W.  Alexander,  D.  C.  Mebane,  James  W. 
Osborne,  Henry  N.  Pharr,  John  M.  Wilson,  P.  J.  Spar¬ 
row,  James  G.  Torrence,  John  L.  Daniel,  Pierpont  E. 
Bishop,  George  W.  Dunlap  and  John  Springs.^  By 
article  first  of  the  constitution,  none  were  eligible  to  a 
trusteeship  but  “members  in  full  communion  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

When  it  came  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  the 
constitution  was  still  more  rigid.  According  to  the 
third  section  of  the  second  article,  they  were  compelled 
to  take  the  following  vows  :  “I  do  sincerely  believe  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the 
word  of  God,  the  only  infallable  rule  of  faith  and  prac¬ 
tice.  I  do  sincerely  adopt  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
as  faithfully  exhibiting  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  Holy 

Scriptures . 

I  do  solemnly  engage  not  to  teach  anything  that  is  op¬ 
posed  to  any  doctrine  contained  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  nor  to  opj^ose  any  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  Government,  while  I  con¬ 
tinue  a  teacher  or  professor  of  this  Institution.”^ 

The  text-books  used  during  Dr.  Morrison’s  administra¬ 
tion  were  :  Day’s  Algebra  j  Olmstead’s  Natural  Philoso¬ 
phy  and  Astronomy,  Turner’s  Chemistry,  Gibson’s  Sur¬ 
veying,  Hedge’s  Logic,  Locke  on  the  Human  Understand¬ 
ing,  Blair’s  Rhetoric,  Paley’s  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
Adam’s  Latin  Grammar,  Caesar’s  Commentaries,  Sal¬ 
lust,  Vergil,  Cicero,  Horace,  Livy,  Valphy’s  Greek 
Grammar,  Greek  Testament,  Graeca  Minora  and  Ma- 


1.  Semi-Centenary  Addresses,  pp.  48-49 ;  Semi-Centennial  Catalogue,  pp.  2-3. 

2.  Foote’s  Sketches,  p.  522. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  522. 
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jora. ^  And  in  connection  with  this  course  of  studies 
Rev.  Patrick  Jones  Sparrow  deserves  more  than  a  mere 
mention.  He  it  was  who  did  a  great  part  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  during  the  first  three  years.  He  was  born  in  Lin¬ 
coln  county,  Nortli  Carolina,  in  1802  ;  served  his  church 
in  many  ways  before  becoming  professor  of  languages  in 
Davidson  ;  president  of  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  for  some  time  after  1842  ;  died  in  Alabama,  No¬ 
vember  10th,  1867.^ 

Rev.  Samuel  Williamson,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  became  presi¬ 
dent  in  July,  1841.  He  gave  the  longest  service  of  any 
presiding  officer — thirteen  years  ;  and  his  administra¬ 
tion  was  distinguished,  especially  so  when  the  difficulties 
under  which  he  labored  are  considered.  The  manual 
labor  idea  had  failed  and  the  institution  was  in  poor 
financial  circumstances  ;  and  it  was  by  his  great  energy 
and  tact  that  it  was  kept  alive.  During  a  great  part 
of  his  presidency,  he  was  pastor  of  the  College  Church, 
attended  to  his  official  duties  and  at  the  same  time 
taught  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Natural  Philosophy,  Mineral- 
ology.  Geology,  Chemistry,  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
Moral  Philosophy,  Metaphysics,  Political  Economy  and 
International  Law.  At  no  time  during  his  administra¬ 
tion  did  the  income  support  more  than  two  regular  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  that  too  in  a  meager  way.  Many  plans  were 
attempted  to  secure  more  money,  among  which  was  the 
sale  of  twenty-year  scholarships.  About  four  hundred 
of  these  were  to  be  sold  to  raise  $40,000,  with  which  to 
endow  two  professorships.  This  plan,  while  it  brought 
in  some  money  at  the  time,  was  ruinous  in  the  end. 
They  proposed  to  sell  tuition  twenty  years  in  advance  at 
five  dollars  per  year.  The  Civil  War  destroyed  its  pro¬ 
ceeds,  while  the  scholarships  remained  good.^ 

1.  Semi-Centenary  Addresses,  p.  98. 

2.  Ibid,  pp.  89-40;  Semi  Centennial  Catalogue,  p.  14. 

8.  Ibid,  pp.  50-52, 109-119;  Davidson  Monthly,  Vol.  VII.,  p,  190. 
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Dr.  Williamson  was  born  in  York  county,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  June  12th,  1795  ;  graduated  at  South  Carolina  Col¬ 
lege  in  1818  ;  pastor  of  Providence  Church  from  1822  to 
1840,  when  he  became  professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Davidson  ;  given  D.  D.  by  Washington  College  in  1847  ; 
pastor  of  Hopewell  and  Steel  Creek  1855-1857  ;  preacher 
in  Arkansas  1857-1882,  where  he  died  March  12tli,  1882.^ 
His  influence  upon  the  inner  life  of  his  students  was 
great;  he  made  a  deep  impression  upon  them,  one  that 
remained  a  life-time.  There  were  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  A.  B.  graduates  under  him.  Many  of  these 
became  distinguished  in  after  life.  Among  this  number 
were  W.  P.  Bynum,  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
North  Carolina,  and  J.  M.  Baker,  a  judge  of  his  adopted 
State,  Florida,  and  a  member  of  the  Confederate  States 
Senate.^ 

Just  as  Dr.  Williamson  was  giving  up  the  presidency  a 
great  gift  came  to  the  institution.  By  the  will  of  Max¬ 
well  Chambers,  dated  November,  1854,  a  legacy  of  one- 
fourth  of  a  million  dollars  was  left  to  the  college.  How¬ 
ever,  as  their  original  charter  did  not  allow  the  trustees 
to  hold  but  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  about  $45,000 
of  this  went  back  to  his  next  kin,  Hon.  David  F.  Cald¬ 
well.  The  legislature  at  once  gave  the  trustees  the  power 
to  hold  a  half  a  million,  but  this  action  was  too  late  to 
save  all  of  the  legacy.  Mr.  Chambers  deserves  a  high 
place  in  the  history  of  this  institution.  It  was  by  means 
of  his  gift  that  the  college  was  placed  in  good  financial 
circumstances,  a  chapel  and  dormitories  erected,  and 
laboratories  and  library  equipped.  He  had  been  very 
successful  in  business  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
and  in  Salisbury  of  this  State.  He  was  a  great  giver  to 


1.  Semi-Centenary  Addresses,  PI).  50-52, 109-119 ;  Davidson  Monthly,  Vol.  VII.,  p. 
190;  Semi-Centennial  Catalogue,  p.  14. 

2.  Semi-Centenary  Addresses,  p.  115. 
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the  needy  of  his  fellow-men,  and  in  many  ways  assisted 
in  the  betterment  of  his  country  d 

On  January  24th,  1855,  Rev.  Drury  Lacy,  D.  D.,  was 
elected  the  third  president.  He  began  his  duties  in 
July,  1855,  and  served  till  July,  1860.  He  was  born  in 
Prince  Edward  county,  Virginia,  August  5th,  1802;^ 
graduated  at  Hampden-Sidney  College  in  1822,  and  at 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1832  ;  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Newbern  and  Raleigh  from  1833 
to  his  election  as  president  of  Davidson  ;  teacher  in 
Raleigh  1865-1880;  given  A.  M.  in  1839  and  D.  D.  in 
1852,  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  ;  died  in  Jones¬ 
boro,  North  Carolina,  August  1st,  1884.^  He  was  a  man 
of  fine  scholarship  and  great  earnestness,  but  soon  found 
the  rigid  and  tiring  work  of  administering  the  affairs  of 
the  college  burdensome.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-one 
pupils  were  enrolled  and  fifty-five  graduated  during  his 
term  of  office.  He  was  professor  of  Metaphysics  as  well 
as  president ;  and  managed  the  affairs  of  erecting  the 
chapel  building.^ 

Associated  with  him  were  Rev.  E.  F.  Rockwell, -D.  D., 
Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,  Col.  J.  A.  Leland,  C.  D.  Fishburne, 
and  W.  C.  Kerr.  With  these  teachers  began  that  period 
of  rigid  drilling,  that  has  since  been  characteristic  of  the 
institution.  Rockwell  in  Latin,  Fishburne  in  Greek, 
Hill  and  Leland  in  Mathematics  and  Science,  worked 
the  boys  so  hard  that  there  came  about  an  unpleasant 
disturbance  in  1854-1855,  in  consequence  of  which  some 
of  the  students  left.  These  were  men  who  became  emi¬ 
nent  in  different  lines  ;  and  while  they  taught  in  David¬ 
son  they  accepted  no  standard  but  that  of  true  and  high 
scholarship.  5 

1.  Semi-Centenary  Addi’es^ies,  pp.  53-54;  Davidson  Monthly,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  190. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  55;  Davidson  Monthly,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  197. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  50;  Semi-Centennial  Catalogue,  p.  10;  General  Catalogue  of  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  p.  239. 

4.  Semi-Centenary  Addresses,  pp.  127  and  129. 

5.  Ibid,  pp.  122  and  124. 
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Gen.  Hill,  tliough  by  far  better  known  as  a  soldier, 
still  had  a  very  honoi'able  and  extensive  career  as  a 
school-man.  He  was  born  in  York  county.  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  July  21st,  1821;  graduated  at  West  Point  1842; 
professor  of  Mathematics  in  Washington  College,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  1847-1853  ;  supeilntendent  of  the  North  Carolina 
Military  Academy.  Charlotte,  1859-1860;  became  Lieu¬ 
tenant  General  of  the  Confederate  States  Army  July 
10th,  1863;  editor  of  the  Land  We  Love  1866-1869; 
author  of  Elements  of  Algebra  ;  president  of  the  University 
of  Arkansas  1877-1884,  and  of  Middle  Georgia  Military 
and  Agricultural  College  1885-1889  ;  died  at  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  1889. ^  Prof.  Kerr  also  deserves  more 
titan  a  mention.  He  was  born  in  Guilford  county,  North 
Carolina,  in  1827  ;  took  from  the  University  of  the  State 
A.  B.  1850,  A.  M.  1852  and  Ph.  D.  1879;  student  at 
Harvard  1853-1855  ;  computer  in  the  office  of  the  Nau¬ 
tical  .Almanac  1852-1857  ;  geologist  of  North  Carolina 
1864-1882  ;  author  of  many  valuable  reports  and  works 
on  the  Geology  of  this  State  ;  died  in  1885.^ 

In  1860  Rev.  John  Lycan  Kirkpatrick,  D.  D.,  became 
president.  He  came  at  a  time  when  high  hopes  were  in 
the  college  atmosphere.  The  new  building  had  been 
completed  at  a  cost  of  from  $85,000  to  $90,000.  There 
was  a  great  attempt  to  secure  the  best  possible  teachers  ; 
and  the  salaries  were  raised  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  It  seemed  that  a  new  and  far  greater  era 
awaited  the  institution.  But  when  the  Civil  War  came 
on  eveiy thing  was  brought  to  a  standstill,  though  duties 
were  not  entirely  suspended  until  a  short  while  before 
the  surrender.  There  were  from  four  to  six  teachers  and 
several  young  boys  in  the  college  halls  most  of  the  time 
during  those  gloomy  years.  However,  only  two  classes 


1.  Semi-Centennial  Catalogue,  p.  15;  Lieut. -General  Hill,  by  Judge  A.  C.  Avery. 

2.  General  Catalogue  oi  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  pp.  159  and  211;  Semi- 
Centennial  Catalogue,  p.  IG. 
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graduated.  These  were  in  1861  and  1864,  and  they  were 
small.  The  course  of  studies  was  very  irregular  and  in 
many  cases  very  low.  The  iristitution  for  the  time  being 
became  a  high  school,  with  doors  open  to  the  youth  of 
the  South  wandering  from  place  to  place.  Dr.  Kirk¬ 
patrick  was  a  great  preacher  and  power,  and  had  his 
circumstances  been  at  all  favorrtble  would  have  accom¬ 
plished  much.  He  had  done  his  best,  but  the  institution 
seemed  almost  ruined  ;  and  he  resigned  in  1866  to  accept 
a  chair  in  Washington  College,  afterwards  called  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lee  University.^  He  was  born  in  Mecklen¬ 
burg  county,  North  Carolina,  January  13th,  1813  ;  grad¬ 
uated  at  Hampden-Sidney  College  1832 ;  licensed  to 
preach  in  1837,  and  was  pastor  at  Lynchburg,  Virginia, 
Gainsville,  Alabama,  and  Charleston,  South  Carolina; 
professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Belles-Lettres  in 
Washington  College  1866-1885,  the  year  of  his  death.  ^ 
When  the  war  closed  the  funds  of  the  college  were  al¬ 
most  gone,  and  still  the  scholarships  sold  in  1851  were  to 
be  paid  in  free  tuition.  It  seemed  to  the  trustees  neces¬ 
sary  to  repudiate  these  scholarships  or  to  reduce  the 
faculty  to  three  members.  They  chose  the  former  and 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  bring  back  life  to  the  almost 
lifeless  institution.  In  1866  Rev.  George  Wilson  Mc- 
Phail,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  elected  president.  They  gave 
him  six  strong  teachers  ;  and  he  was  the  professor  of 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy.  They  all  began  work 
with  zeal,  and  the  results  were  far  better  than  any  one 
had  ever  expected.  There  were  not  more  than  twenty 
pupils  during  the  first  year  of  his  administration,  but  as 
prosperity  began  to  return  the  numbers  increased  rapidly, 
until  in  1870  there  was  an  enrollment  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five.^ 


1.  Semi-Centenary  Addresses,  pp.  56-57,  131-139. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  57 ;  Semi-Centennial  Catalogue,  p.  17. 
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Dr.  McPhail  was  of  delicate  constitution,  and  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  bringing  back  life  and  pa'tronage  to  the  college 
proved  too  much  for  him.  His  death  occurred  while  he 
was  in  the  office,  in  the  midst  of  the  Commencement  of 
1871,  June  28th.  He  was  a  great  man  and  his  influence 
upon  his  students  remained  through  life.  During  his 
short  term  of  five  years  much  was  done  to  build  up  and 
strengthen  every  phase  of  the  college.  In  this. time  sixty 
young  men  graduated,  one  in  1867  and  three  in  1868. 
He  was  born  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  December  26th,  1818  ; 
graduated  at  Yale  1835  ;  pastor  in  Virginia  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  1842-1861 ;  president  of  LaFayette  College, 
Pennsylvania,  1860-1862 ;  principal  of  the  Female 
Seminary  in  Norfolk  1860-1867.^ 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  McPhail,  John  Rennie  Blake, 
A.  M.,  professor  of  Physics  since  1861,  was  made  chair¬ 
man  of  the  faculty.  His  term  of  office  continued  until 
1877.  These  six  years  were  among  the  most  prosperous 
the  institution  ever  had.  It  was  a  time  of  many  needed 
changes  and  universal  good  will.  His  administration 
compares  very  favorably  with  that  of  any  of  the  presi¬ 
dents.  He  and  his  co-laborers,  for  the  members  of  the 
faculty  were  each  alike  responsible  for  a  part  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  increased  tuition  fees,  introduced  entrance 
examinations  in  order  to  raise  the  standard  of  scholar¬ 
ship,  extended  the  management  of  the  college  to  the 
Presbyteries  of  Georgia,  Florida  and  South  Carolina,  put 
a  financial  agent  into  the  field,  and  raised  the  curriculum 
to  a  great  extent.  During  these  six  years  one  hundred 
and  three  students  graduated,  and  two  hundred  and  five 
matriculated.^ 

Prof.  Blake,  in  addition  to  his  regular  department  and 
the  chairmanship,  was  clerk  of  the  faculty,  librarian. 


1.  Semi-Centenary  Addresses,  p.  59;  Semi-Centennial  Catalogue,  p.  18. 
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treasurer  of  several  funds  and  of  the  college  ;  and  re¬ 
ceived  no  extra  pay  for  all  these  extra  duties.  He  held 
his  professorship  until  1885,  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  This  was  the  longest  term  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  college  to  that  time  ;  and  since  there  has  been  but 
one  of  the  same  duration — that  of  William  Joseph  Mar¬ 
tin,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  who  was  professor  of  Chemistry  from 
1869-1896.  He  was  born  in  Greenwood,  South  Carolina, 
1825  ;  graduated  at  theUnivei*sity  of  Georgia  1846  ;  teacher 
in  South  Carolina  1846-1853,  and  in  the  Presbyterian 
Female  College  of  Greensboro,  Georgia, 4853-1856  ;  stu¬ 
dent  in  Harvard  1856-1857 ;  professor  in  La  Grange 
Synodical  College,  Tennessee,  1857-1861;  professor  of 
Physics,  Chemistry  and  Geology  in  Davidson  College 
1861-1869,  Natural  Philosopliy  and  Astronomy  1869- 
1885.  After  his  resignation  in  1885,  he  retired  to  private 
life  in  Greenwood,  South  Carolina.^ 

In  1877  Rev.  Andrew  Doz  Hepburn,  A.  M.,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  was  elected  the  seventh  presldenc ;  and  he  kept 
the  office  until  June,  1885.  He  was  very  successful  in 
stirring  up  new  ambitions  and  hopes  in  his  students  and 
as  a  president  did  much,  though  he  was  not  in  accord 
with  the  trustees  toward  the  latter  part  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration.  One  hundred  and  twelve  students  graduated 
under  him,  and  three  hundred  and  eighteen  matricu¬ 
lated.  He  resigned  in  1884  in  consideration  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  between  himself  and  the  trustees.  He 
went  back  to  Miami  University,  Ohio,  of  which  institu¬ 
tion  he  afterwards  became  president.^  He  was  born  in 
Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  November  14th,  1830; 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia  1852  ;  professor 
of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
1860-1867 ;  professor  in  Miami  University  till  1873 ; 

1.  Semi-Centennial  Catalogue,  p.  18;  Davidson  Monthly,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  245. 
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professor  of  Latin  and  French  in  Davidson  College 
1874-1875,  and  while  president  had  the  department  of 
Metaph3^sics  and  English  Literature;  given  LL.  D.  by 
the  Universitv  of  North  Carolina  in  1881.^ 

c/ 

On  August  4th,  1885,  Rev.  Luther  McKinnon,  D.  D., 
was  elected  president.  He  was  born  in  Richmond  county, 
North  Carolina,  October  31st,  1840  ;  graduated  at  David¬ 
son  1861  and  at  Columbia  Theological  Seminary  1864; 
principal  of  Floral  College  1865-1866  ;  pastor  at  Golds¬ 
boro  1866-1871,  at  Concord  1871-1883,  and  at  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  1883-1885.  In  consequence  of  ill  health 
lie  retired  from  the  presidency  in  1888,  and  now  lives  at 
Clinton,  North  Carolina.^  The  number  of  students  was 
onl}"  ninety-eight  the  year  before  he  took  hold,  but  dur¬ 
ing  his  first  term  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifteen. 
Though  he  had  had  no  experience  in  school  work,  still 
his  influence  in  his  church  was  so  strong  that  patronage 
began  to  inci*ease  rapidly  and  new  forces  began  to  look 
to  the  college.^ 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  McKinnon,  Rev.  John 
Bunyan  Shearer,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  assumed  the 
presidency,  and  he  still  holds  the  position.  He  was  born 
in  Appomattox  county,  Virginia,  1832;  graduated  at 
Hampden-Sidney  College  1851,  at  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  1854,  and  Union  Theological  Seminary  1858  ;  pas¬ 
tor  in  Chapel  Hill  1858-1862  and  in  Virginia  1862-1870  ; 
president  of  Stewart  (now  .  South  Western  Presbyterian 
University),  Tennessee,  1870-1879,  professor  in  same 
1879-1888;  D.  D.  from  Hampden-Sidney  College  and 
LL.  D.  from  South  Western  Presbyterian  University.^ 

His  administration  has  shown  steady  progress  from 

1.  Senii-Centenaiy  Addresses,  p.  (52;  Semi-Centennial  Catalogue,  p.  19;  General 
Catalogue  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  pp.  80  and  241 

2.  Semi-Centenary  Addresses,  pp.  63-04 ;  Semi-Centennial  Catalogue,  p.  21 ;  letter 
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the  beginning.  When  he  assumed  control  thei^e  were 
enrolled  about  one  hundred  boys,  but  for  the  past  few 
years  there  have  been  upon  average  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five.  1  The  endowment  fund  left  by  the  war 
amounted  to  about  $70,000  ;  and  a  good  deal  of  this  was 
unproductive.  By  1892  this  had  been  increased  to  $110,- 
000,  and  this  whole  amount  was  well  invested.  The 
above  amount,  with  twelve  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
land  in  Minnesota,  is  their  present  fund.^  There  are 
now"  on  the  campus,  in  addition  to  the  main  building, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  Gymnasium,  Old  Chapel,  two 
Society  Halls,  Oak  Row,  Elm  Row  and  Tammany.  The 
library  has  11,000  volumes;  the  three  laboratories  of 
Chemistry,  Mineralology  and  Physics,  are  well  supplied 
with  apparatus.  The  two  literary  societies  have  been 
strong  factors  in  the  literary  and  social  growth  of  the 
student  life.  The  Davidson  Monthly,  which  with  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  school  year  1897-98,  changed  its  name  to 
The  Davidson  College  Magazine,  is  now  in  its  fourteenth 
volume  ;  and  it  has  contributed  no  little  to  the  welfare 
of  the  institution. 2 

The  regular  professors  from  the  beginning  have  been  : 
Robert  Hall  Morrison,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Sci.,  Math.,  1836-40  ; 
Patrick  Jones  Sparrow,  D.  D.,  Langs.,  1837-40;  Samuel 
Williamson,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Math.,  1840-41,  Chem.,  Men¬ 
tal  and  Moral  Philos.,  Rhet.,  1841-50,  Mental  and  Moral 
Philos.,  Rhet.,  1850-54;  Samuel  Blain  Owen  Wilson, 
A.  M.,  Langs.,  1841-53;  Mortimer  Davidson  Johnston, 
A.  M.,  Math.,  Nat.  Philos.,  1841-53  ;  Elijah  Frink  Rock¬ 
well,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Chem,,  Nat.  Philos.,  1850-52,  Chem., 
GeoL,  1852-54,  Lat.,  Mod.  Hist.,  1854-68;  James  Ruet 
Gilland,  A.  M.,  Langs.  1852-54;  Daniel  Harvey  Hill, 

1.  Catalogues,  1888-1897. 

2.  Catalogue,  1896-1897 ;  Davidson  Monthly ,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  197. 
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Math.,  Nat.  Philos.,  1853-54,  Math.,  Civil  Engineering, 
1854-58  ;  Clement  Daniel  Fishburne,  A.  M.,  Greek,  Anc. 
Hist.,  1855-60  ;  Drury  Lacy,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Moral  Philos., 
Sacred  Lit.,  Evidences  of  Christ.,  1855-61 ;  John  Adams 
Leland,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Nat.  Pliilos.,  Astr.,  1854-60; 
Washington  Caruthers  Kerr,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Chem., 
Mineralology ,  Geol.,  1855-65;  Alexander  Mclver,  A. 
M.,  Math.,  1859-69;  Victor  Clay  Barringer,  A.  M., 
Belles-Lettres,  1860-65;  John  Lycan  Kirkpatrick,  D. 
D.,  Mental  and  Moral  Philos.,  Evidences  of  Christ., 
1860-66;  William  Bingham  Lynch,  A.  M.,  Greek,  Anc. 
Hist.,  1860-64;  John  Kennie  Blake,  A.  M.,  Phys., 
Chem.,  Geol.,  1861-69,  Nat.  Philos.,  Astr.,  1869-85; 
George  Wilson  McPhail,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Mental  and 
Moral  Philos.,  1866-71 ;  John  Monroe  Anderson,  A.  M., 
Eng.,  Logic,  Evidences  of  Christ.,  1866-73,  Eng.,  Polit. 
Philos.,  1873-74;  Wilson  Gaines  Richardson,  M,  A., 
Ph.  D.,  Langs.,  1866-74;  ChaLles  Phillips,  D.  D.,  LL. 
D.,  Math.,  Astr.,  1868-69,  Math.,  Engineering,  1869-75  ; 
William  Joseph  Martin,  Chem.,  Geol.,  Nat.  Hist.,  1869- 
87,  Chem.,  1887-96;  James  Fair  Latimer,  A.  M.,  Ph. 
D.,  LL.  D.,  Metaphysics,  1872-73,  Psychol.,  Logic, 
Ethics,  1873-75,  Greek,  German,  1875-83  ;  Andrew  Doz 
Hepburn,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Lat. ,  French,  1874-75, 
Mental  Philos.,  Eng.  Lit.,  1875-85;  William  Mynn 
Thornton,  A.  B.,  Greek,  German,  1874-75  ;  John  Russell 
Sampson,  A.  M.,  Lat.,  French,  1875-83;  William  Wal¬ 
ler  Carson,  C.  E.,  M.  E. ,  1877-83  ;  William  Daniel  Vin¬ 
son,  M.  A.,  Math.,  1883-97  ;  William  James  Bingham, 
M.  A.,  Lat.,  French,  1883-87  ;  Luther  McKinnon,  D. 
D.,  Ethics,  Bible,  1885-88  ;  William  Samuel  Graves,  M. 
A.,  B.  L.,  Greek,  German,  1885-87,  Lat.,  French,  1887- 
93;  William  Spencer  Currell,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Eng., 
Psychol.,  Pol.  Econ.,  1886-94;  Henry  Louis  Smith,  A. 
M.,  Ph.  D.,Nat.  Philos.,  1887- ;  John  Bunyan  Shearer, 
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M.  A.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bible,  Moral  Philos.,  1888- ;  Caleb 
Richmond  Harding,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Greek,  German, 
1888- ;  W.  R.  Gray,  Ph.  D.,  Latiii,  French,  1893- ; 
Tliomas  P.  Harrison ,  Ph.  D.,  Eng.,  1895-;  William  J. 
Martin,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Adjunct  Nat.  Sci.,  1895-96, 
Chem.,  1896- ;  J.  L.  Douglas,  Math.,  upon  death  of  Dr. 
Vinson,  August  20th,  1897.^ 

The  acting  professoi's  have  been  :  William  Nathaniel 
Dickey,  Nat.  Philos.,  Astr.,  1860-61;  Stephen  Frontis, 
French,  1860-61 ;  Robert  Lewis  Hai*rison,  M.  A.,  Greek, 
German,  1875-76;  William  Scott  Fleming,  A.  M., 
Gi’eek,  German,  1883-85  ;  AVilliam  Nelson  Mebane,  A. 
B.,  Greek,  German,  1884-85;  Cdialmers  Colin  Norwood, 
A.  M.,  Nat.  Philos.,  Astr.,  1885-87  ;  Gonzales  Lodge, 
Ph.  D.,  Greek,  German,  1886-88.  Paul  Patterson  Winn, 
A.  M.,  Langs.,  1871-74,  and  Samuel  Barnett,  A.  M., 
1874-77,  have  been  adjunct  professors.  The  following 
have  been  tutors:  M.  D.  Johnston,  A.  M.,  Math.,  1837— 
41 ;  T.  M.  Kirkpatrick,  A.  M.,  1841-49,  and  P.  P.  Winn, 
A.  M.,  1869-71,  Langs  ;  C.  Me.  Hepburn,  A.  B.,  1880-81, 
J.  P.  Paisley,  A.  B.,  1881-84,  S.  R.  McKee,  1887-88,  R. 
R.  Stevenson,  1888-89,  T.  E.  Wiuecoff,  1889-90,  Banks 
Withers,  1890-91,  W.  L.  Lingle,  1890-93,  Math.  J.  B. 
Wharey,  A.  B.,  1893-95,  and  F.  F.  Rowe,  A.  B.,  1896— 
97,  have  been  instructors.^ 

Among  the  list  given  above  are  many  of  great  ability 
and  influence.  They  graduated  from  many  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  institutions  in  America,  and  some  studied  in  Europe. 
Their  devotion  has  been  as  great  as  their  ability.  They 
have  labored  heroically  for  the  cause  of  Christian  educa¬ 
tion-,  and  there  are  many  evidences  of  the  splendid  result's 
from  such  labors.  President  Shearer  was  tlie  first  to 
make  the  fight  against  State  aid  to  higher  institutions 

1.  Semi-Centennial  Catalogue,  pp.  .13-22:  Catalogues,  188S-1897;  Memorial  Num¬ 
ber  Davidson  College  Magazine.  October,  1897. 

2.  Semi-Centennial  Catalogue,  pp.  22-24;  Catalogues,  1888-1897. 
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of  learning  in  North  Carolina.  He,  however,  has  now 
almost  abandoned  the  attempt.  During  the  first  fifty 
years,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  pupils 
matriculated  in  the  institution ;  and  a  great  part  of 
these  received  their  only  education  there.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  matriculates  during  those  years  one  hundred 
and  ninety-three  entered  the  ministry. ^  All  over  this 
State  and  the  whole  Southland  can  be  found  pupils  of 
these  teachers  ;  and  wherever  they  have  gone  they  have 
become  good  and  intelligent  citizens.  There  are  not 
many  authors  among  this  large  faculty  ;  the  majority  of 
them  were  too  busy  in  making  men  to  make  books.  As 
far  as  the  writer  can  ascertain  the  list  is  as  follows  : 
Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,  Elements  of  Algebra,  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  Crucifixion  of  Christ ;  W.  C.  Kerr,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  reports  on  the  Geology  of  North  Carolina ;  W.  G. 
Richardson,  Latin  Pronunciation  in  American  Colleges  ; 
A.  D.  Hepburn,  Rhetoric;  J.  B.  Shearer,  Bible  Course 
Syllabus.^ 

There  are  and  have  been  for  sometime  three  courses 
leading  to  degrees — A.  B.,  B.  S.,  and  A.  M.  The  first 
two  require  four  years,  and  the  A.  M.  can  be  taken  in 
one  year  after  having  completed  either  of  the  others. 
For  entrance  one  must  stand  on  Arithmetic,  Algebra  to 
equations  of  the  second  degree ;  Gildersleeve’s  Latin 
Primer,  Reader  and  Grammar,  Exercise  Book,  Caesar, 
Cicero’s  Orations  Against  -Catiline;  Goodwin’s  Greek 
Grammar  and  Reader  tcomprising  the  first  two  books  of 
the  Anabasis)  ,  White’s  Beginners’  Greek  Book  ;  English 
Grammar.^ 

The  course  of  studies  for  A.  B.  is  :  Freshman  Class  : 
Latin — Select  Orations  of  Cicero,  Livy,  Gildersleeve’s 
Exercise  Book,  Composition;  Greek — Xenophon’s  Hel- 


1.  Semi-Centenary  Addresses,  p.  ft5. 

2.  Semi-Centennial  Catalogue,  pp.  i5-22. 

3.  Catalogue,  1896-1897. 
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lenica  (Blake) ,  Lysias,  Goodwin’s  Greek  Grammar  (re¬ 
vised  edition) ,  Winehell’s  Greek  Syntax,  Goodell’s  Greek 
in  English  ;  Mathematics — Bowser’s  College  Algebra, 
Olney’s  University  Algebra,  Phillips  &  Fisher’s  Geome¬ 
try  ;  Physics — Gage’s  Elements  of  Physics;  English — 
Genung’s  Outlines  of  Rhetoric,  Strang’s  Exercises  in 
English,  Composition,  English  Classics;  Biblical  In¬ 
struction — A  Reference  Bible,  Bible  Course  Syllabus 
(Shearer),  a  Bible  Dictionary,  Coleman’s  Historical 
Text-Book  and  Atlas  of  Biblical  Geography.  Sophomore 
Class  :  Latin — Cicero  pro  Milone,  Horace  (Chase  and 
Stuart) ,  Private  Reading,  Gildersleeve’s  Grammar, 
Composition;  Greek — Herodotus,  Homer  (Seymour’s 
School  Iliad),  Goodwin’s  Grammar,  Seemann’s  Mythol¬ 
ogy,  Pennell’s  Ancient  Greece,  Composition;  Mathe¬ 
matics — Phillips  &  Fisher’s  Geometry,  finished,  Jones’ 
Drill  Book  in  Trigonometry,  Algebra,  finished;  Chem¬ 
istry — Remsen’s  Briefer  Course,  Lectui'es  ;  English — 
Genung’s  Practical  Rhetoric,  and  Rhetorical  Analysis, 
Poetics,  Selections  from  English  and  American  Authors, 
American  Literature,  Compositions  twice  a  month  ;  Bib¬ 
lical  Instruction — same  books  as  in  the  Freshman  Class, 
and  Prideaux’s  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  His¬ 
tory  (Harper).  Junior  Class  (studies  elective,  five  to 
be  chosen)  :  Latin — Plautus’  Menaechmi,  and  Pseudo- 
lus,  Tacitus’  Annals,  Private  Reading,  Gildersleeve’s 
Grammar,  Allen’s  History  of  Rome,  Latin  Composi¬ 
tion  ;  Greek— Demosthenes,  Euripides,  Greek  Literature 
(Jebb) ,  Greek  Poets  in  English  Verse,  Goodwin’s  Gram¬ 
mar,  Composition,  Lectures;  Mathematics — Hardy’s 
Analytic  Geometry,  Venable’s  Notes  on  Solid  Geometay, 
Hardy’s  Calculus;  Physics — Cumming’s  Electricit}^ 
Treated  Experimentally,  Houston  and  Kennelly’s  Alter¬ 
nating  Currents,  Lectures;  Chemistry — Remsen’s  Lab¬ 
oratory  Manual,  Venable’s  Qualitative  Analysis  (second 
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edition)  ,  Lectures ;  English — Old  English  Language 
and  Literature,  Middle  English  Language  and  Litera¬ 
ture,  Lectures,  Essays;  History — Green’s  Short  History 
of  the  English  People,  Myer’s  Mediaeval  and  Modern 
History,  Topical  Investigation ;  Political  Economy — 
Peiu’y,  Jevons,  Taussig,  Wells;  French — Whitney’s 
French  Grammar,  Erckmann-Chatrian’s  Waterloo  Petite 
Histoire  du  Peuple  Francais  (Lacombe)  ,  Private  Read¬ 
ing  ;  German — Joynes-Meissner’s  Grammar,  Grimm, 
Anderson,  Hauff,  and  other  prose  writers;  Biblical  In¬ 
struction — Bible,  Syllabus,  Bible  Dictionary,  Coleman, 
Robinson’s  English  Harmony,  Lectures,  Evidences. 
Senior  Class  (studies  elective,  five  to  be  chosen)  : 
Latin — Juvenal  (Hardy) ,  Phormio  and  Andria  of  Ter¬ 
ence,  Pliny’s  Letters,  Private  Reading,  History  of  Roman 
Literature  (Cruttwell)  ;  Greek — Thucydides,  Sophocles, 
^Eschylus,  Aristophanes,  Lectures,  Comparative  Gram¬ 
mar,  Gayley’s  Mythology  ;  Mathematics — Byerly’s  Dif¬ 
ferential  Calculus,  Byerly’s  Integral  Calculus,  Lectures; 
Applied  Mathematics — Church’s  Descriptive  Geometry, 
Davies’  Surveying,  Heuck’s  Field  Book  for  Engineers; 
Astronomy  and  Meteorology — Young’s  Astronomy, 
Waldo’s  Elementary  Meteorology,  Lectures  ;  Mineralogy 
and  Geology — Foye’s  Handbook  of  Mineralogy,  Le 
Conte’s  Elements  of  Geology,  Lectures;  Chemistry — 
Thorpe’s  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis,  Remsen’s  Or¬ 
ganic  Chemistry;  Logic  (first  term) — Davis’  Elements 
of  Logic  (Deductive  and  Inductive)  ;  Constitutional  His¬ 
tory  (second  term) — Wilson’s  State,  Myer’s  General 
History;  English — English  Literature,  Poetics,  Shaks- 
pere,  Milton,  Browning,  Tennyson,  Lectures,  Essays; 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy — Elements  of  Psychology, 
(Davis),  Haven’s  History  of  Philosophy,  Lectures; 
French — Whitney’s  French  Grammar,  Selections  from 
Erckmann-Chatrian,  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  and 
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Victor  Hugo,  Private  Reading,  Composition  ;  German — 
Jovnes-Meissner’s  Grammar,  Hosmer’s  German  Litera- 
ture.  Composition,  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller;  Book¬ 
keeping  and  Commercial  Law  (to  be  taken  as  an  extra 

or  eclectic  study) — Text-books  reserved.^ 

> 

THE  TERMS  OF  EXPENSES  ARE: 


Tuition — first  Term, . $25  00 

Room  rent,  “  10  00 

Incidentals,  “  6  00 

Medical  fee,  “  1  00 


Day  board,  in  families. 


Lights,  about, . . . 

Washing,  per  month, . . from  1  00  to 


second  Term. 

. . .$35  00. . . .$60  00 

...  15  00.... 

25  00 

. . .  9  00. . . . 

15  00 

...  2  00.... 

3  00 

etc. , . 

2  00 

.  from  9  00  to  10  00 

.from  6  00  to 

8  00 

.from  1  25  to 

1  50 

2  00 


GUILFORD  COLLEGE. 

For  the  present  purposes  enough  has  been  said  about 
the  Quaker  settlements  in  North  Carolina.  Their  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  educational  question  demands  further  con¬ 
sideration.  George  Fox,  their  founder,  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  its  advantages  and  necessity.  But,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  settlement  in  this 
State,  their  real  educational  condition  was  not  known  un¬ 
til  1830  ;  and  it  was  then  very  poor.^  At  a  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ing  of  this  year  committees  were  appointed  to  find  out 
and  report  the  real  condition.  To  a  Meeting  of  1832  was 
made  the  following  report :  “There  is  not  a  school  in 
the  limits  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  that  is  under  the  care 
of  a  committee,  either  of  a  Monthly  or  Preparative  Meet¬ 
ing.  The  teachers  of  Friends’  children  are  mostly  not 
members  of  our  Society,  and  all  the  schools  are  in  a 

1.  Catalogue.  18yG-t897.  pp.  24-'26. 

2.  Ibid,  I89(i-1897,  p.  55. 

B.  Dr.  Nereus  Mendenhall,  Guilford  Collegian,  November,  1889,  pp.  GB-61. 
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mixed  state.’  ’  This  report  moved  the  Meeting  to  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  to  get  up  and  send  out  an  address  on 
education.  Dougan  Clark,  Jeremiah  Hubbard,  Nathan 
Mendenhall,  Joshua  Stanley  and  David  White,  consti¬ 
tuted  the  committee.  They  sent  out  an  address,  a  part  of 
which  was  :  ‘‘  We  believe  that  the  Christian  and  literary 

education  of  our  children  coiisistent  with  the  simplicity 
of  our  profession  is  a  subject  of  very  deep  interest,  if  not 
of  paramount  importance  in  supporting  the  various  tes¬ 
timonies  that  we  profess  to  bear  to  the  world,  and  even 
to  the  very  existence  and  continuance  of  the  Society.”^ 
At  the  same  Meeting  they  began  to  raise  money,  and 
secured  $370.55  in  subscriptions.  Forty-five  members 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  buy  a  farm,  locate  the 
school  and  draw  up  plans  for  the  building  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Plans  were  laid  before  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
1832  and  adopted,  and  about  $1,200  were  pledged  for 
carrying  them  out.  The  school  was  located  and  a  char¬ 
ter  secured  from  the  legislature  in  1833.  The  charter 
was  obtained  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  George  C.  Men¬ 
denhall,  the  most  prominent  Quaker  in  politics  of  that 
time.  There  was  then  great  opposition  to  the  Friends, 
because  of  their  decided  views  on  anti-slavery  questions. 
Had  a  charter  for  a  Quaker  school  been  asked  for,  it 
would  have  been  refused.  The  committee  appointed  for 
this  purpose  copied  a  charter  from  that  of  a  school  at 
Clemmonsville  and  left  blank  the  name.  This  was 
passed,  and  afterwards  New  Garden  Boarding  School 
was  inserted  in  the  blank  space.  ^ 

The  site  chosen  was  about  six  miles  northw^est  of 
Greensboro  and  on  land  just  obtained  by  purchase  and 
given  by  Mr.  Elihu  Coffin.  By  1834  the  Friends  in 

1.  Dr.  Mendenhall,  Guilford  Collegian,  November,  1889,  pp.  68-61;  President  L. 
L.  Hobbs,  The  Earlhamite,  January,  1888,  p.  74. 

2  Dr.  Mendenhall,  Guilford  Collegian,  November,  1889,  pp.  64-65;  President 
Hobbs,  The  Earlhamite,  January,  1888,  p.  74 ;  Catalogue,  1888-1889.  p.  9. 
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England  had  given  as  much  as  two  thousand  dollars. 
In  1837  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Gurney  gave  $488.88.  Two  years 
later  Mr.  George  Howland,  of  the  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting,  made  a  gift  of  $1,000,  and  later  an  equal 
amount.  Mr.  Roland  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
Meetings  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
were  very  liberal  in  giving  to  this  work.  Nathan  Hunt 
and  Jeremiah  Hubbard  were  perhaps  the  most  active 
and  influential  of  the  Eriends  of  this  State  in  behalf  of 
the  proposed  institution.  From  these  gifts  and  the 
credit  of  the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  for  five 
thousand  dollars  buildings  were  erected.  The  main 
building  was  126x40  feet ;  and  it  was  completed  for  the 
opening,  August  1st,  1837.^ 

There  were  twenty-five  boys,  and  the  same  number  of 
girls,  enrolled  the  first  day.  Mr.  Dougan  Clark  and  his 
wife  were  the  first  superintendents.  They  were  both  in¬ 
fluential  members  of  the  Society  and  served  the  school 
with  great  credit  until  December  2nd,  1842.  Then  came  : 
Joshua  and  Abigail  Stanley,  1842-47  ;  Thomas  T.  Hunt 
and  wife,  1847-49  ;  Nereus  Mendenhall,  David  Marshall, 
Aaron  Stalker,  1849-59;  Jonathan  E.  Cox,  1859-64; 
John  Carter,  1864-68;  school  rented  to  Jonathan  E. 
Cox,  1868-71,  and  leased  to  Mr.  Cox  and  Ezra  M. 
Meader,  1871-72;  George  N.  Hartley,  1872-78;  Jere¬ 
miah  S.  Cox  and  wife,  1878-80;  Jesse  M.  Bundy  and 
wife,  1880-87.  At  this  time  the  office  of  superintendent 
was  abolished.^ 

The  school  at  once  began  to  make  itself  felt.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  circular  from  the  trustees  made  in  1848  : 
“We  think  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  the  school  has 

1.  Dr.  Mendenhall,  Guilford  Collegian,  November,  1889,  pp.  65-GG;  President 
Hobbs,  The  Earlhamite,  January,  1888,  p.  75;  Catalogues,  1888-1897;  Week’s  South, 
ern  Quakers  and  Slavery,  p.  801. 

2.  Dr.  Mendenhall,  Guilford  Collegian,  December,  1889,  pp.  103-100;  President 
Hobbs,  The  Earlhamite,  January,  1888,  pp.  76-77;  Week’s  Southern  Quakers  and 
Slavery,  p.  801. 
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been  of  great  benefit  to  our  youth, — nay,  to  society  at 
large.  It  has  furnished,  not  only  to  our  body,  but  to 
the  country,  many  well  qualified  teachers;  and  thus, 
through  them,  directly  exerted  an  infiuence  for  good 
which  will  continue  to  spread,  and  which  will  no  doubt 
be  felt  by  future  generations.”  From  the  beginning  in¬ 
struction  was  given  in  English  Grammar,  Spelling, 
Reading,  Scriptures,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Logic, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Mensuration,  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  Physiology.  At  first  no  one  except  the 
children  of  Quakers  could  become  pupils,  but  this  narrow 
idea  was  soon  abandoned.^  During  1850  there  were 
ninety-four  students,  forty  of  whom  were  not  Friends.^ 
Some  of  the  quaint  customs  of  those  early  days  are 
very  interesting.  The  girls  were  kept  away  from  the 
presence  of  the  boys  except  on  rather  rare  occasions. 
There  was  a  uniform  simplicity  of  dress  ;  and  the  Quaker 
bonnet  and  coat  were  rigidly  adhered  to.  “Roaching” 
the  hair  and  wearing  whiskers  were  forbidden.  During 
the  summer-time  recitations  were  heard  before  break¬ 
fast.^  These  rules  speak  for  themselves:  ‘Mn  school 
you  are  to  refrain  from  laughing,  tadking,  whispering, 
or  making  a  noise  with  your  feet ;  learning  your  lessons 
in  silence  ;  and  when  repeating  them  to  your  masters  or 
mistresses  you  are  to  speak  audibly,  deliberately,  and 
distinctly.  In  the  evening  after  supper  you  are  again  to 
collect  yourselves  together,  and  after  the  calling  of  your 
names,  retire  to  your  bed  chambers  and  undress  in  as 
much  stillness  as  possible,  folding  up  your  clothes  neatly 
and  putting  them  in  their  proper  places.”^ 

From  1850  to  1856  the  school  was  very  prosperous  as 
to  numbers,  but  as  to  finances  a  failure.  There  were  128 

1.  President  Hobbs,  The  Earlhainite,  January,  1888,  p,  86;  Dr.  Mendenhall,  Guil¬ 
ford  Collegian,  February,  1890,  pp.  161-162. 

2.  Week’s  Southern  Quakers  and  Slavery,  p.  301. 

3.  Dr.  Mendenhall.  Guilford  Collegian,  February.  1890,  p.  161. 

4.  President  Hobbs,  The  Earlhainite,  January,  1888,  p.  76. 
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students  in  1853,  143  in  1854,  and  179  in  1855.  From 
1856  the  numbers  declined,  in  consequence  of  sickness 
and  the  panic  which  spread  over  the  country  in  1857.^ 
During  this  year  it  was  found  out  that  the  institution 
was  badly  in  debt,  owing  to  a  bad  system  of  keeping 
accounts  and  collecting.  By  1858  the  indebtedness 
amounted  to  $4,173  above  all  the  assets;  and  later  it 
was  as  large  as  $27,245.52,  with  only  about  $20,000 
worth  of  land,  buildings  and  furniture.  In  1860  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  consult 
with  the  trustees  as  to  paying  off  the  debt  by  selling  the 
whole  plant  and  its  appurtenances.  The  advertisement 
of  the  sale  was  made,  but  before  the  transaction  took 
place  it  was  decided  to  refer  the  whole  matter  again  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting.  By  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1861  the 
financial  obligations  were  assumed,  and  $3,000  were 
subscribed.  Soon  after  this  about  $15,000  were  raised 
by  the  other  Meetings,  especially  the  Indiana  and  Balti- 
timore  ;  and  by  1865  it  was  reported  that  the  whole  debt 
had  been  liquidated.^ 

In  1861  Jonathan  E.  Cox  rented  the  school ;  and 
he  ran  it  as  a  private  enterprise  during  the  whole  of  the 
Civil  War.  When  peace  came  in  1865  the  Friends  again 
desired  to  control  it  as  their  own  institution.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  and  greater  era.  Through  all  of 
its  past  difficulties  the  school  had  wielded  a  great  in¬ 
fluence — it  was  the  greatest  institution  in  Southern 
Quakerism.  Each  year  from  this  on  hopes  looked 
brighter.  The  Quakers  were  making  a  steady  growth  in 
North  Carolina,  though  in  a  very  quiet  way.^  In  1881 
Francis  Thompson  King  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Thomas,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  gave  $22,000.  A  part  of  this  was  used  in  repair- 

1.  Week’s  Southern  Quakers  and  Slavery,  p.  301. 

2.  n5id,p.  802;  Dr.  Mendenhall,  Guilford  Collegian,  December,  1889,  pp.  104-105, 
January,  1890,  pp.  126-127. 

3.  Week’s  Southern  Quakers  and  Slavery,  pp.  302,  317. 
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ing  and  enlarging  the  old  building,  and  in  making  King 
Hall  out  of  the  church,  given  to  the  school  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  1882.  In  1885  King  Hall  was  burned,  l)ut 
the  institution  stopped  only  a  day  ;  and  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  the  next  year  it  was  rebuilt.  In  the  fall  after  the 
fire  Archdale  Hall  was  erected,  as  a  boys’  dormitoi'y.^ 
The  school  was  now  almost  ready  to  change  its  name 
and  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of  work  ;  and  this  was  done  in 
1888  when  it  was  rechartered  as  Guilford  College. ^ 
During  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  school’s  life  thei*e 
were  at  the  same  time  a  superintendent  and  a  principal. 
The  former  was  the  treasurer,  and  the  latter  at  the  head 
of  the  school-room  work.  The  principals  have  been  : 
Jonathan  L.  Slocum,  1837-38  ;  John  L.  Clark  and  James 
Chase,  1838-39;  Nereus  Mendenhall,  1839-42;  Alfred 
H.  Lindley,  1842-44;  Jonathan  W.  Albertson,  1844-46; 
Nereus  Mendenhall,  1846-47  ;  William  Nicholson,  one 
term  of  1847  ;  Samuel  D.  Coffin,  1847-49;  Nereus  Men¬ 
denhall,  1849-52;  Dougan  Clark,  1852-56;  John  R. 
Hubbard,  1856-60;  Nereus  Mendenhall,  1860-66;  A. 
Marshall  Elliot,  one  term  of  1866-67  ;  Samuel  C.  Collins, 
1867-70;  Pendleton  R.  King,  one  term  of  1870-71; 
George  N.  Hartley,  1871-78;  L.  L.  Hobbs,  1878-84; 
Joseph  Moore,  1884-88. Among  these  were  many  of 
fine  ability  and  deep  consecration,  but  Dr.  Nereus  Men¬ 
denhall  ranks  as  the  most  distinguished  and  unique. 
He  was  born  August  14th,  1819  ;  took  his  literary  degree 
at  Haverford  College  and  M.  D,  at  the  Jefferson  College 
of  Medicine,  both  in  Pennsylvania  ;  principal  of  the  New 
Garden  Boarding  School  four  different  times  ;  a  civil  en¬ 
gineer  in  the  survey  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Rail¬ 
road  ;  teacher  in  the  Penn  Charter  School  of  Philadel- 

1.  Dr.  Mendenhall,  Guilford  Collegian,  January,  1890,  pp.  128-129;  Catalogue, 
1888-1889,  pp.  12,  14. 

2.  Catalogues,  1888-1897. 

8.  President  Ilobhs,  The  Earlhamite,  January,  1888,  p.  77. 
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pliia ;  a  leader  in  the  religions  and  educational  move¬ 
ments  of  hi.s  church,;  one  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  the 
State  ;  died  October  29th,  1893.^ 

AVith  the  opening  of  the  school  year  1888—1889  began 
a  greater  life.  In  the  place  of  a  high  school  course  and 
faculty  were  instituted'  a  college  curriculum  and  teaching 
force.  Prof.  Lewis  Lyndon  Hobbs,  who  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Boarding  School  since  1876,  became  the 
first  president ;  and  he  still  serves  with  much  success. 
He  was  born  at  New  Garden,  now  Guilford  College, 
North  Carolina,  in  1849  ;  entered  Haverford  College  in 
1872,  where  he  received  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  ;  professor  of 
Greek  and  Mathematics  in  New  Garden  Boarding  School, 
1876-78  ;  principal  of  the  same,  1878-84,  and  professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  1884-88.^ 

During  his  administration  many  improvements  in  the 
way  of  buildings  and  equipment  have  been  made.  A 
large  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall  was  erected  in  1891-1892;  and 
the  Duke  Science  Hall  is  now  (February,  1898,)  ready 
for  use.  The  endowment  fund  amounts  to  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  The  course  of  studies  is  almost  as  high  as  that 
of  any  of  the  leading  colleges  in  the  State.  The  grad¬ 
uates  enter  the  Senior  Class  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  without  examinations.  The  facultv  from  the 

c/ 

beginning  of  the  college  has  been  composed  of  from 
seven  to  twelve  members  ;  and  all  of  these  have  had  fine 
training  for  their  special  work.  The  library  has  grown 
with  the  other  features  until  it  now  has  four  thousand 
volumes  ;  and  the  cabinet  of  Natural  History  is  among 
the  very  finest  in  the  State.  Two  degrees,  A.  B.  and  B. 
S.,  are  given.  The  college  course  embraces  four  years; 
and  a  two  years  preparatory  department  is  annexed. 
By  the  endowment  fund  and  the  rigid  economy  of  the 

1.  Mrs.  Mary  Mendenhall  HoLtbs,  Guilford  Collegian,  November,  189ij,  pp.  57-6B, 
and  December,  1898,  pp.  98-105;  Week’s  Southern  Quakers  and  Slavery,  p.  134. 

2.  Guilford  Collegian,  Vol.  VIII.,  May,  1895,  p.  217;  Letter  from  President  Hobbs. 
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administration  the  expenses  are  kept  down  to  a  low 
point.  For  a  year  of  thirty-eight  weeks  only' $171.00  for 
the  college  course  and  $157.00  for  the  preparatory  are 
charged.  The  institution  is  co-educational  still,  as  it  has 
been  through  its  whole  Instory.  The  numbers  for  the 
past  nine  years  have  ranged  from  about  140  to  209,  and 
these  have  been  somewhat  equally  divided  among  the 
sexes.  Tlie  Quakers  have  always  advocated  that  in  most 
respects  woman  is  equal  intellectually  to  man  ;  and  New 
Garden  Boarding  School  and  Guilford  College  have 
shown  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina  that  there  is  much 
of  truth  in  such  views.  ^ 

The  faculty  for  1890-1897  was  :  Lewis  Lyndon  Hobbs, 

A.  B.,  A.  M,,  Haverford  College,  president,  Latin,  Men¬ 
tal  and  Moral  Philosophy;  Mary  E.  Mendenhall,  B.  S., 
Guilford  College,  English  Literatui’e,  Rhetoric;  J. 
Franklin  Davis,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Haverford  College,  Greek, 
German  ;  George  W.  White,  A.  B.,  Haverford  College, 
treasurer,  Mathematics;  A.  W.  Blair,  A.  M.,  Haverford 
College,  Natural  Science,  History;  Louisa  Osborne,  A. 

B. ,  Earlham  College,  governess,  assistant  in  Latin; 
Lydia  N.  IBair,  A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  English,  princi¬ 
pal  of  preparatory  department;  Lillian  J.  Hill,  Draw¬ 
ing,  Painting;  Myra  Alderman  Albright,  Music; 
Samuel  H.  Hodgin,  A.  B.,  Guilford  College,  assiscant  in 
preparatory  department ;  Laura  D.  Worth,  B.  S.,  Guil¬ 
ford  College,  graduate  of  Boston  School  of  Gymnastics, 
Pliysical  Training.  Some  of  these  have  been  connected 
with  the  college  since  its  beginning.  Among  the  other 
teachers  who  have  been  in  t]ie  faculty  at  different  times 
are:  John  W.  Woody,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  History, 
Political  Science,  1888-94;  Elwood  C.  Perisho,  B.  S., 
Mathematics,  1888-93;  Gertrude  W.  Mendenhall,  B.  S., 
Natural  Science,  1888-91 ;  Mary  M.  Petty,  B.  S.,  Latin, 


1.  Letter  from  President  Hobbs;  Catalogues,  1888-1897. 
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History,  1890-93  ;  Walter  W.  Haviland,  A.  B.,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  1892-96.^  There  have  been  but  two  authors 
among  the  faculty.  In  1891  Prof.  Woody  published 
Elements  of  Pedagogy  and  Prof.  Davis  has  written  a 

translation  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar. 

_  > 

Thus  has  this  quiet  still  interesting  old  school  grown 
from  year  to  year ;  and  it  increases  in  strength  and 
utility  as  the  days  go  by.  As  the  Quaker  Society  has 
been  a  unique  and  beneficial  element,  so  has  this  insti¬ 
tution  been  an  educational  power  in  this  State.  Many 
of  its  pupils  have  become  leaders  in  the  various  fields  of 
life;  Dr.  Braxton  Craven  is  an  illustrious  example. 
There  are  a  good  many  proofs  that  its  fine  infiuence  has 
been  appreciated.  Among  these  is  the  gift  of  B.  N.  and 
J.  B.  Duke.  These  generous  men  in  the  fall  of  1897 
gave  ten  thousand  dollars,  with  which  to  erect  the 
Science  Hall.^  With  this  additional  equipment  the  col¬ 
lege  starts  out  on  a  more  hopeful  era. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  eighteenth  century  Methodism 
in  North  Carolina  has  already  been  given.  A  few  points 
in  reference  to  its  growth  and  development  during  the 
past  ninety-seven  years  will  here  be  considered.  In  1800 
six  thousand,  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  whites,  and 
two  thousand,  one  hundred  and  nine  negroes,  were  re¬ 
ported  from  this  State. ^  Twenty-eight  years  after  this 
the  Virginia  Conference,  of  which  North  Carolina  was  a 
part,  had  thirty-five  thousand,  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  members.^  In  1838,  the  year  after  the  formation  of 
the  North  Carolina  Conference,  there  were  reported  from 

1.  Catalogues,  1888-1897. 

2.  Prof.  Woody’s  book  in  Greensboro  Female  College  Library. 

8.  Guilford  Collegian,  April,  1897,  pp.  238-211. 

4.  Minutes  of  the  General  Conferences,  Vol.  I.,  p.  92. 

5.  Ibid,  Vol.  I.,  p.  558. 
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this  Conference  nineteen  thousand,  two  hundred  and 
eight  members  C  at  the  same  time  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  State  belonged  to  the  Virginia  Conference  ; 
the  southwestern,  to  the  South  Carolina  Conference; 
the  western,  to  the  Holston  Conference.  Since  that  time 
Methodism  lias  had  a  rapid  growth.  The  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Conference,  which  embraces  the  eastern  half  of  the 
State,  now  has  a  membership  of  sixty-five  thousand,  five 
hundred  and  fifty-four  and  the  Western  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Conference  has  sixty-eight  thousand,  seven  hundred 
and  sixteen.  3 

In  1838  there  were  no  institutions  of  learning  to  aid 
the  church.  Now  there  are  within  both  conferences 
Trinity  College,  Greensboro  Female  College,  ^Veaver- 
ville  College,  Davenport  College,  Littleton  Female  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Louisburg  Female  College;  and  the  high 
schools  of  Trinity,  Burlington  and  Jonesboro.^  Several 
of  these  schools  do  not  belong  to  the  church  ;  they  are 
only  under  its  protection.  Each  conference  annually 
assesses  its  membership  five  thousand  dollars  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes.®  Trinity  College  alone  receives  funds 
from  both  conferences.  The  whole  of  the  five  thousand 
assessed  by  the  North  Carolina  Conference  is  for  Trinity 
College.  In  the  Western  Conference  this  amount  is  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows:  Trinity  College,  $2,900;  AVeaver- 
ville  College,  $1,500  ;  Trinity  High  School,  $300;  Gen¬ 
eral  Board  of  Education,  $300.^  Since  1856  Trinitv 
College  ha^  played  a  great  part  in  the  growth  of  the 
Methodist  Church  ;  it  has  been  to  this  denomination 
what  Wake  Forest  and  Davidson  have  been  to  the  Bap¬ 
tists  and  Presbyterians.  Too,  it  has  taken  a  high  place 
in  our  social,  educational  and  political  life. 

1.  Minutes  of  the  General  Conferences,  Vol.  II.,  p.  5‘25. 

2.  Minutes  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  1897,  p.  22. 

8.  Minutes  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference,  1897,  p.  22. 

4,  Ihid,  pp.  34-35;  Minutes  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  1897,  p.  45-4G. 

5.  Ibid,  p.  28;  Ibid,  p.  45. 

G.  Ibid,  p.  84. 
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It  had  its  beginning  in  1838,  though  under  the  name 
of  Union  Institute.  It  was  first  established,  and  re¬ 
mained  until  1892,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Randolph 
county,  about  five  miles  to  the  south  of  High  Point. 
Many  prominent  families  lived  in  this  section — the 
Grays,  Harpers,  Leeches,  Hogans,  Browns,  Johnsons, 
Mendenhalls,  Englishes,  Tomlinsons  and  others.^  On 
the  north  were  Quakers;  and  on  the  south,  Methodists. 
From  the  union  of  these  came  the  name  of  the  institute. 
The  first  school  out  of  which  Trinity  grew  was  begun  by 
Rev.  Brandtly  York,  D.  D.,  in  1838.  He  at  first  taught 
a  common  school  at  Brown  School-house,  an  old  dilapi¬ 
dated  log  structure,  about  16x20  feet.  This  was  located 
almost  a  mile  southwest  of  the  present  site.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1838  his  patrons  built  a  new  log  house,  24x36 
feet,  a  few  yards  northeast  of  the  place  where  the  college 
building  was  afterwards  erected.  When  his  school  of 
about  fifty  pupils,  girls  and  boys,  moved  into  the  new 
quarters,  about  August  12th,  the  name  of  Union  Insti¬ 
tute  was  adopted.^ 

The  school  at  once  became  prosperous,  and  in  a  short 
while  there  was  need  of  more  room.  By  1840  another 
building  was  ready  for  use.  It  was  a  framed  house, 
30x65  feet,  and  divided  into  two  rooms.  Soon  after  the 
erection  of  this  structure  there  came  about  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Methodist  children  to  make  fun  of  the 
Quaker ‘Thee”  and  “thou,’’  in  consequence  of  which 
the  most  of  the  Friends  withdrew  their  girls  and  boys. 
This  brought  about  a  great  decrease  in  the  patronage. 
Dr.  York’s  health  had  been  poor  for  some  time.  The 
decrease  of  prosperity  and  his  poor  health  caused  him  to 
resign  in  1842.  The  school  had  made  a  beginning  and, 

1.  Dr.  Craven,  Centennial  of  Methodism  in  North  Carolina,  p.  179. 

2.  Hon.  W.  M.  Robbins  on  Trinity  College — Its  Antecedents — Early  Days — Found¬ 
ers,  clipping  in  Trinity  College  Historical  Museum,  from  Raleigh  Christian  Advo¬ 
cate,  published  soon  after  his  death:  Rev.  B.  A.  York,  Raleigh  Christian  Advocate, 
August  30, 1893. 
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though  Dr.  York  retired  at  tliis  early  period,  it  had  been 
a  decided  success.^  Rev.  Baxton  Craven,  who  had  been  an 
assistant  for  a  short  while,  became  principal  immediately 
upon  Dr.  York’s  resignation  ;  and  he  it  was  who  brought 
about  those  great  changes  and  guided  the  destiny  of  the 
institution  for  forty  years.^  Dr.  York  was  a  pioneer  in 
education.  He  was  born  in  Randolph  county,  North 
Carolina,  January  3rd,  1805,  died  October  7th,  1891; 
educated  himself  in  English  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Logic, 
Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy,  Latin,  Greek  and  Mathe¬ 
matics  ;  ordained  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
1837  ;  principal  of  Clemmonsville  High  School,  Davidson 
county,  1842-46;  Olin,  1851-56  ;  York  Institute,  Alex¬ 
ander  county,  1856  till  the  war  broke  it  up  ;  Ruffin 
Badger  Institute,  Chatham  county ,  1869-73  ;  professor 
of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  Rutherfoixl  College,  1873  ;  New 
Salem  and  Randleman  High  School,  1881-85;  traveler 
and  lecturer  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  Virginia  and 
Arkansas  ;  teacher  for  about  seventy  years  and  preacher 
for  sixty  ;  instructed  fifteen  thousand  pupils,  preached 
five  thousand  sermons  and  delivered  three  thousand 
lectures  ;  blind  for  about  forty  years.^ 

The  first  year  that  Mr.  Craven  taught  he  was  guaran¬ 
teed.  two  hundred  dollars,  and  as  much  more  as  he  could 
make  from  the  school.  He  did  not  have  a  regular  assist¬ 
ant  for  some  time  ;  some  of  the  best  pupils  in  the  higher 
classes  often  aided  him  in  the  lower  class  work.  During 
the  period  1843-1850  from  twenty-eight  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  students  matriculated  annually,  the 

1.  Hon.  W.  M.  Robbins  on  Trinity  College — Its  Antecedents — Early  Days — Found¬ 
ers,  clipping  in  Trinity  College  Historical  Museum,  from  Raleigh  Christian  Advo¬ 
cate,  published  soon  after  his  death;  Rev.  B.  A.  York,  Raleigh  Christian  Advocate, 
August  30, 1893;  Centennial  of  Methodism  in  North  Carolina,  p.  180;  Dowd’s  Life  of 
Braxton  Craven,  p.  41. 

2.  Dowd’s  Life  of  Braxton  Craven,  p.  113. 

3.  Rev.  B.  A.  York,  Raleigh  Christian  Advocate,  August  23  and  30, 1893;  Autobio- 
graphj'  of  Dr.  York  in  manuscript;  Rev.  M.  H.  Hoyle,  The  Western  North  Carolina 
Methodist,  January  9, 1892. 
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general  average  being  about  one  hundred.  The  income 
of  this  period  was  from  $300  to  $1,800  a  year  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  about  $224  were  given  annually  to  indigent 
students.  The  standing  of  the  academy  was  high,  and 
its  pupils  came  from  many  sections  of  the  Garolinas  and 
Virginia.  Mr.  Craven  was  but  twenty  years  of  age  when 
he  assumed  the  principalship  ;  and  as  he  grew  in  mental 
strength,  his  school  became  larger  and  more  effective. 
In  January,  1851,  it  was  rechartered  under  the  name  of 
Normal  College  and  begun  its  second  era.  During  the 
first  twelve  years  of  its  existence  it  had  grown  from  a 
little  common  school  to  a  first  class  academy.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  new  era,  it  had  a  small  library  and 
two  literary  societies — Columbian  (1846)  and  Hesperian 
(1850). 1 

In  1845  the  following  subjects  were  in  the  course  : 
English  Grammar,  Composition,  Elocution,  Rhetoric, 
Logic,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Arithmetic,  Alge¬ 
bra,  Geometry,  Surveying,  Mensuration,  Analytical 
Geometry,  Natural  Philosoph}^,  iVstronomy,  Latin  and 
Greek  Grammar,  Latin  and  Greek  Authors,  Botany, 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Geography,  and  Anatomy.  The 
terms  of  those  days  were  very  low  :  tuition  per  session 
$5  ;  board  and  washing  per  month  $4.50  ;  a  few  other 
small  items  of  expense.^  All  of  the  above  subjects  were 
taught  by  Mr.  Craven  ;  and  he  was  at  the  same  time 
doing  advanced  work  as  a  student  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Hebrew,  History,  Political  Economy,  and  several  other 
branches.^  In  1850  he  went  to  Randolph-Macon  College 
and  stood  examinations  on  the  whole  course  of  studies 

1.  Dr.  Craven,  Centennial  of  Methodism  in  North  Carolina,  pp.  180-181;  Dowd’.s 
Life  of  Braxton  Craven,  pp.  42,  43,  52,53  ;  Hon.  W.  M.  Rohhins. 

2.  Greensboro  Patriot,  February  28th,  18-15. 

3.  Dowd’s  Life  of  Braxton  Craven,  p.  55. 
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ROBESON  COUNTY. 


Bladen  county  was  created  in  1734  and  for  fifty-two 
years  its  western  boundary  was  the  county  of  Richmond. 
On  account  of  its  extent  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
portion  found  a  journey  to  the  county  site — Elizabeth¬ 
town — long,  troublesome,  and  often  dangerous,  so  they 
petitioned  the  General  Assembly  to  create  a  new  county 
and  as  a  result  of  this  request  the  county  of  Robeson  was 
formed  on  January  6,  1786. ^  During  winter  and  the 
time  of  high  water  the  inliabitants  of  Bladen,  west  of  the 
Great  Swamps  found  it  very  inconvenient  to  visit  Eliza¬ 
bethtown  and  petitioned  the  Legislature  to  annex  them 
to  the  new  county,  which  was  done  in  1788.  In  1791  the 
extreme  northern  part  of  Robeson  was  added  to  Cumber¬ 
land.  This  change  left  Robeson  with  its  present  area, 
one  thousand  and  fifty  square  miles,  which  is  now  the 
largest  of  any  North  Carolina  county,  and  is  only  two 
hundred  square  miles  less  than  the  area  of  the  entire 
state  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  name  bestowed  upon  the  new  county  was  in  honor 
of  Colonel  Thomas  and  Captain  Peter  Robeson ,  who  were 
brothers  and  did  valiant  service  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  ‘‘Robeson  and  Irwin  were  the  Percys  of  the  Whigs 
and  might  justly  be  called  -the  Hotspurs  of  the  Cape 
Fear.”  2  Both  of  the  Robesons  saw  much  service.  They 
were  officers  at  Moore’s  Creek,  Raft  Swamp,  and  Stuart’s 
Creek. ^  To  Colonel  Robeson  is  due  much  of  the  credit 
for  the  victory  at  Elizabethtown.  They  were  of  Scotch 
origin,  descendants  of  Andrew  Robeson,  the  first  Chief- 
Justice  of  Pennsylvania.  Their  father,  Colonel  Thomas 


1.  North  Carolina  Revised  Statutes,  Vol,  II. 

2.  Wheeler’s  Reminiscences. 

:i.  Battle  of  Elizabeth  town,  by  Susan  S.  Robeson  ;  Guilford  Collegian,  March,  1S97. 
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Robeson,  Sr.,  came  to  North  Carolina  in  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Thomas  Robeson,  Jr.,  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly,  1773-1776,  of  the 
Hillsboro  and  Halifax  conventions,  and  also  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Congress,  November 
25,  1776,  to  consider  ways  and  means  for  arresting  and 
bringing  to  justice  the  Tories  of  Bladen  county. 

Captain  Peter  Robeson  served  two  terms  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  1784  and  ’86,  as  the  representative  of 
Bladen  county.  His  last  recorded  public  service  was  as 
chairman  of  the  Boundarv  Line  Commission  of  1788, 
which  annexed  all  of  Bladen  west  of  the  Great  Swamp 
to  Robeson.  The  commissioners  were  Peter  Robeson,  John 
Willis,  Jacob  Rhodes,  and  Samuel  Cain.  The  commis¬ 
sioners  appointed  to  run  the  dividing  line  by  the  act  of 
1786  were  :  Joseph  Cain,  David  Russ,  James  Council, 
William  Grey  McDonald,  John  Regan,  George  William 
Moore,  and  Ralph  Regan. 

The  first  settlers  came  to  what  is  now  Robeson  county 
about  1730.  They  were  from  Virginia  and  - Eastern 
Carolina.  The  stringent  laws  passed  by  the  English 
government  after  the  battle  of  Culloden  (1746)  caused 
many  Scotchmen  to  leave  their  native  land.  A  very 
large  number  of  them  came  to  North  Carolina  and  being 
clannish  settled  together  principally  in  the  counties  of 
Cumberland,  Harnett,  Moore,  Richmond,  and  Robeson — 
or  rather  in  the  territory  now  embraced  in  these  coun¬ 
ties.  Even  before  Culloden  manv  Scots  had  been  ex- 
patriated ;  had  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and 
some  of  them  had  settled  in  Robeson  county.  There  is 
also  quite  a  large  Huguenot  element  in  the  county,  the 
date  of  whose  settlement  is  unknown.  Thev  were  from 
Eastern  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina.  Many  of 

them  can  be  traced  bv  their  names  to  De  Graffenreid’s 
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Colony.  It  is  probable  that  no  regular  settlement  of  anv 
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size  was  made  at  any  definite  time,  but  families  often 
came  singly  or  few  at  a  time.  Both  English  and  Ger¬ 
man  blood  are  well  represented  in  the  county.  They  did 
not  make  any  settlement,  but  came  in  small  numbers 
very  much  as  the  French  did.  As  early  as  1730 — per- 
liaps  earlier — the  ‘‘Croatans,”  of  whom  we  shall  speak 
more  fully  later,  settled  along  the  Lumber  River. 

During  the  Revolution  the  people  were  divided  into 
three  classes — Whigs,  Tories,  and  those  who  wished  to 
remain  neutral.  In  the  last  class  belong  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  Scotch  settlers.  They  had  taken  an  oath, 
after  Culloden ,  to  support  the  British  government  and 
were  too  conscientious  to  break  it.^  Another  view  ad¬ 
vanced  as  to  the  cause  of  their  neutrality  is  that  the  de¬ 
feat  experienced  at  Culloden  was  too  fresh  in  their 
memories  for  them  to  wish  to  fight  England  again. 

McPhauhs  Mill,  kept  by  Captain  Neill  McPhaul,  was 
the  rendezvous  for  all  tlie  Tories  in  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try.  After  the  capture  of  the  court  at  Chatham  Court 
House  in  July,  1781,  Fanning  passed  a  night  here  with 
his  prisoners.  From  this  point  George  H.  Ramsey  and 
the  other  prisoners  addressed  a  letter  to  Governor  Burke. 
Governor  Burke  and  his  council  also  spent  a  night  here 
while  they  were  pri&;oners  of  David  Fanning, ^  who  de¬ 
livered  them  the  next  morning  to  Colonel  Duncan  Ray 
to  be  conducted  to  Wilmington.  After  delivering  Ram¬ 
sey  and  the  other  prisoner  to  Major  Craig  in  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Fanning,  while  on  his  way  to  the  Deep  River  region, 
again  encamped  at  McPhaul’s  Mill,  and  while  there  he 
heard  that  Colonel  Thomas  Wade  was  near  Beattie’s 
Bridge  (now  Gilchrist’s)  on  Browning  Creek  (Lumber 
River) ,  about  five  miles  away.  He  immediately  set  out 
to  meet  Colonel  Wade  and  about  daybreak  was  joined  by 


1.  Cam  tilers,  The  Old  North  State  in  177t). 

2.  Fanning’s  Narrative. 
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Colonel  Hector  McNeill  with  about  three  hundred  men. 
They  reached  the  bridge  about  ten  o’clock  and  learning 
that  Wade  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  stream  expected 
to  find  him  on  the  causeway  beyond  the  bridge,  but  soon 
discovered  that  Wade  had  drawn  up  his  men  on  the  top^ 
of  a  hill  in  line  of  battle  where  Montpelier  Presbyterian 
Church  now  stands.  AYade’s  position  was  very  unfavor¬ 
able  and  Fanning  was  not  long  in  perceiving  it.  He 
felt  confident  of  victorv  and  ordered  his  men  to  ride  to 

c/ 

left  of  Wade’s  line.  One  of  his  men  was  thrown  from 
his  horse  and  as  he  fell  his  gun  fired.  Wade’s  line  in¬ 
stantly  poured  a  deadly  volley  into  them  killing  eighteen 
horses.  Fanning  then  gave  the  order  to  dismount,  to 
advance  on  foot  and  fire  every  few  steps.  They  went 
forward  in  this  manner,  every  fire  proving  very  destruc¬ 
tive  to  Wade’s  line,  until  they  were  within  twenty-five 
yards  of  the  enemy  when  the  Whigs  suddenly  broke 
ranks  and  fled.  Colonel  McNeill  had  been  left  with  his 
force  to  guard  the  causeway,  the  swamp  being  impassa¬ 
ble  elsewhere,  and  to  cut  off  retreat.  Fanning  hastily 
set  out  in  pursuit,  but  McNeill  had  failed  to  obey  orders 
and  the  routed  army  escaped.  Fanning  with  part  of  his 
force  pursued  them  for  several  miles,  but  failed  to  over¬ 
take  the  main  body  of  the  army.  The  battle  lasted 
about  two  hours.  Wade’s  force  numbered  four  hundred^ 
and  Fanning’s  two  hundred  and  forty.  The  former  had 
twentv-seven  killed  and  twice  that  number  wounded  and 
captured  ;  the  latter  had  one  killed  and  four  wounded. 

The  last  open  resistance  of  the  Tories  was  made  at  the 
battle  of  Raft  Swamp,  about  two  miles  east  of  the  present 
town  of  Red  Springs,  in  the  latter  part  of  September, 
1781.  The  battle  commenced  at  the  crossing  of  Little 
Raft  Swamp  and  was  carried  to  the  ridge  on  the  south 

1.  North  Carolina  University  Magazine,  March,  185B. 

2.  Judge  Murphy,  in  the  North  Carolina  University  Magazine,  March,  1858,  says 
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side  of  Big  Baft  Swamp. ^  The  Whigs  were  commanded 
by  Generals  Rutherford  and  Joseph  Graham.  Caruthers 
gives  the  Following  account  of  the  fight:  ‘‘The  Tories 
had  never  dispersed  since  the*"  capture  of  Governor 
Burke,  and  about  six  hundred  of  them  were  now  em¬ 
bodied  under  Ray,  McDougal  and  McNeill,  (‘one-eyed 
Hector’) ,  on  Raft  Swamp. 

%  %  %  %  ^ 

The  Whigs  came  u^^on  them  on  the  causeway  of  the 
Raft  Swamps,  each  of  them  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
wide,  rode  over  them,  cut  them  with  their  sabres,  tum¬ 
bled  their  riders  and  their  sand  hill  ponies  off  the  cause¬ 
way  into  the  water,  where  probably  some  of  them  were 
drowned.  At  a  certain  point,  they  had  taken  their  stand 
on  rising  ground,  intending  to  give  the  Whigs  ‘jesse’  as 
they  came  out  of  the  Swamp  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  saw 
them  on  their  big  Western  horses,  rushing  through  like 
a  torrent,  they  were  frightened  out  of  their  wits  and  fled 
in  utter  confusion.  Sixteen  of  them  were  known  to  have 
been  killed  and  about  fifty  wounded.  The  Whigs  lost 
one  or  two  hoi’ses,  and  had  one  man  killed.”  “Closing 
Scenes  of  the  Revolution  in  North  Carolina,”  by  General 
Joseph  Graham,  in  the  North  Carolina  University  Maga¬ 
zine  in  1853,  gives  practically  the  same  account  of  the 
battle. 

General  Rutherford  remained  in  the  region  until  No¬ 
vember,  scouring  the  swamps  in  search  of  the  Tories 
and  by  his  prompt  and  energetic  measures  their  strength 
was  soon  broken.  Caruthers  speaks  of  “The  Battle  of 
McPhaul’s  Mills, but  there  was  no  battle  fought  there. 
Recent  excavations  in  the  Millprong  region  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  may  have  been  a  fight  there,  but  no  posi¬ 
tive  evidence  exists. 


1.  “Red  Springs  Citizen,”  February  25, 1898. 

2.  Erroneously  spelled  “McFall”  by  him. 
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When  the  white  settlers  came  into  what  is  now  Robe¬ 
son  county,  they  found  a  tribe  of  Indians  there,  who 
cultivated  the  soil,  spoke  English,  and  practiced  many 
of  the  civilized  arts.  Until  the  advent  of  the  whites 
they  owned  their  lands  in  common,  and  lived  principally 
along  the  Lumbei*  River.  The  first  known  grant  of  land 
to  any  member  of  this  tribe  was  made  by  King  George 
II.  in  1732  to  Henry  Berry  and  James  Lowrie,  leading 
men  of  the  tribe.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  white  settlers 
many  of  them  had  emigrated  to  the  region  north  of  Lake 
Ontario  and  joined  themselves  with  another  Indian  tribe, 
while  others  had  moved  to  the  South  and  West.  James 
Lowrie,  mentioned  above  and  i*ecognized  as  the  chief  of 
the  tribe,  was  an  Indian,  who  married  Priscilla,  a  sistor 
of  Henry  Berry ,  the  grantee  mentioned  above.  James 
Lowrie  was  a  descendant  of  James  Lowrie,  a  Cherokee 
Indian  of  Chesapeake,  who  married  a  Croatan  woman  in 
Virginia  (as  Eastern  North  Carolina  is  to-day  called  by 
the  tribe) ,  and  became  the  progenitor  of  all  the  Lowries 
belonging  to  the  tribe.  Henry  Berry  was  a  lineal  de¬ 
scendant  of  Henry  Berry,  the  English  colonist,  who  wms 
left  on  Roanoke  Island  in  1587.^  Mr.  Hamilton  Mc¬ 
Millan,  of  Red  Springs,  who  has  investigated  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  these  so-called  Indians  and  has  made  careful 
historical  research,  expresses  his  firm  conviction  that 
they  are  descended  from  the  friendly  tribe  found  on  our 
eastern  coast  in  1587,  and  also  descended  from  the  lost 
colonists  of  Roanoke,  who  were  amalgamated  with  this 
tribe.  He  has  embodied  these  views  together  with  his 
reasons  for  holding  them  in  an  interesting  pamphlet  en¬ 
titled, ‘'Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  Lost  Colony.”  While  in 
the  State  Legislature  in  1885,  Mr.  McMillan  obtained 
the  passage  of  a  bilf,  which  recognized  these  people  as  a 
distinct  race  and  gave  them  the  legal  name,  “Croatans.’  ’ 

1.  This  paragraph  almost  verbatim  from  “Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  Lost  Colony,”  by 
Hamilton  McMillan. 
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They  now  have  separate  schools.  They  live  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  themselves,  as  the  white  people  will  not  asso¬ 
ciate  with  them  and  they  will  not  associate  with  negroes. 
There  are  now  about  2,500  of  them  in  the  countv. 

Anv  sketch  of  Robeson  countv  would  be  incomplete 
unless  some  mention  were  made  of  the  famous  “Lowrie 
Gang.”  These  bandits  began  their  operations  in  1864 
while  all  the  able-bodied  white  men  were  awav  from 
home.  Henry  Berry  Lowrie,  a  descendant  of  the  Lowries 
formerly  mentioned,  was  the  leader  of  the  gang,  nearly 
all  of  whom  were  connected  with  this  familv  either  by 
blood  or  marriage.  There  were  over  a  dozen  of  them 
directly  concerned  in  this  predatory  warfare  besides  a 
large  number  of  sympathizers.  They  murdered,  robbed, 
and  terrorized  Robeson  and  a  large  portion  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  counties  during  a  period  of  more  than  eight 
3^ears,  but  were  finally  exterminated  after  great  expense 
and  danger.  One  of  their  most  celebrated  raids  was 
made  on  Lumberton  one  morning  before  day.  They  se¬ 
cured  all  the  booty  they  desired,  and  went  away  without 
disturbing  any  of  the  inhabitants. 

Within  the  last  decade  the  Croatans  have  improved 
in  many  respects.  They  have  become  better  educated, 
more  peaceable,  and  more  industrious.  Their  material 
improvement  has  also  been  considerable.  Although 
their  numbers  in  the  county  have  decreased,  there  are 
still  villages  in  which  only  families  of  the  same  name 
reside.  Ex-U.  S.  Senator  Revels,  of  Mississippi,  is  a 
native  Robesonian,  and  is  of  Croatan  descent.  In  the 
matter  of  education  the  people  of  Robeson  have  mani¬ 
fested, somewhat  moi’e  than  ordinary  interest. 

In  the  prosperous  ante-bellum  days  her  “old  field 
schools”  were  among  the  best.  The  Scotch  would  have 
no  teachers  except  those  well  grounded  in  the  classics, 
and  many  of  them  emplo}^ed  private  tutors,  some  of 
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whom  were  from  Edinburgh.  Robeson’s  first  student *at 
the  State  University  was  graduated  in  1809.  In  1841 
Floral  College  (Presbyterian)  was  chartered  and  went 
into  operation  the  following  June.  For  about  tliirty 
years  it  afforded  excellent  advantages  to  young  women 
who  were  drawn  from  various  portions  of  both  North 
and  South  Carolina.  In  1853  Robeson  Institute  at  St. 
Paul  was  established,  but  it  never  attained  any  promi¬ 
nence.  In  1889,  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Melke, 
of  Lumberton,  the  Baptists  were  enabled  to  establish  a 
high  school  in  Lumberton,  which  is  known  as  Robeson 
Institute.  In  1896  Red  Springs  (Female)  Seminary 
was  opened.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Fayetteville 
Presbytery.  Rev.  John  Calvin  McNair,  an  alumnus  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  was  one  of  his  alma 
mater’s  benefactors.  He  willed  it  a  large  tract  of  land, 
the  income  from  which  was  to  be  used  to  pay  the  salary 
of  a  lecturer  on  the  Relation  of  Science  to  Theology,  but 
prolonged  lawsuits  have  rendered  it  unavailable.^ 

The  act  creating  the  county  authorized  the  courts  to 
meet  ‘^at  the  house  of  Captain  John  Willis  or  any  other 
convenient  place  until  a  court  house  shall  be  built.’’ 
John  Cade,  Jacob  Alford,  Jeff.  Jernagan,  Sr.,  John 
Willis,  Patrick  Travis,  Elias  Barnes,  and  Alexander 
McNeill  were  appointed  to  decide  upon  a  convenient 
site  for  a  court  house,  jail,  and  stocks,  and  to  contract  for 
the  erection  of  them.  A  tax  of  one  shilling  on  each  poll 
and  of  four  pence  on  every  hundred  acres  of  land  was 
levied  for  two  years  to  reimburse  these  commissioners,  and 
those  appointed  to  run  the  boundary  line.  The  com¬ 
missioners  decided  to  locate  the  court  house  on  the  lands 
of  Captain  John  Willis,  situated  on  Lumber  River,  about 
ninetv-three  miles  from  Raleigh.  The  land  was  laid  off 

V  o 

in  half-acre  lots  “with  convenient  streets,  commons  and 


1.  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Alumni,  University  of  N.  C.,  1798-1889. 
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p,ublic  squares,”  aucl  was  sold  by  lottery.  The  county 
court  appointed  Henry  Lightfoot,  Elias  Barnes,  Jacob 
Rhodes,  Sampson  Bridgers,  and  William  Tatliam  to 
manage  the  lottery  and  superintend  the  laying  off  of  lots 
and  iDublic  squares.  The  town  was  called  Lumberton  on 
account  of  its  situation  on  Lumber  River,  and  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  1788.  The  name.  Lumber,  was  long  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  given  to  the  river  because  of  the 
numerous  rafts  of  lumber  ffoated  upon  its  bosom,  but  it 
is  probable  that  it  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  Indian, 
Lumbee  or  Lombee.  In  1790  an  advertisement,  signed 
by  Captain  John  Willis,  appeared  in  the  North  Carolina 
Chronicle  or  Fayetteville  Gazette,  asking  all  those  who  had 
drawn  lots  in  the  Lumberton  lottery  to  please  hand  in 
their  tickets  at  once,  as  there  were  many  who  were  de¬ 
sirous  of  purchasing  them. 

John  Willis — called  both  Captain  and  Colonel — was  a 
very  zealous  AVhig.  He  represented  the  county  in  the 
Senate  from  1787-1791,  inclusive,  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1794  and  ’95.  He  kept  an  inn  at  Warren- 
ton  before  he  removed  to  Robeson  county.  Gen.  Joseph 
Graham  speaks  of  him  and  seemed  to  have  considered 
him  the  most  prominent  Whig  in  his  community.^  In 
the  North  Carolina  Chronicle  or  Fayetteville  Gazette,  of 
September  13,  1790,  he  has  an  advertisement  stating 
that  he  purposes  moving  to  Fayetteville  to  open  a 
“house  of  entertainment  and  boarding,”  etc.,  etc.  The 
paper  of  the  following  week  contains  the  same  notice 
with  the  exception  “that  the  subscriber  has  opened  a 
house  of  entertainment  and  lodging’  ’  is  substituted  for 
purposes  opening. 

The  second  town  in  population  is  Maxton.  The  first 
business  house  was  erected  here  and  used  by  two  North¬ 
ern  men.  Strong  and  Hayes,  in  the  fall  of  1865.  The 

j.  North  Carolina  University  Magazine,  June,  1852. 
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town  first  bore  the  name  of  Shoe  Heel,  probably  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  Scotch,  Quehele,  to  which  it  was  at  one 
time  changed.  Quehele  was  replaced  by  Tilden,  but 
Shoe  Heel  was  soon  restored  and  remained  until  1887, 
when  it  was  succeeded  by  Maxton,  which  is  an  abbre¬ 
viated  form  of  Mack’s' Town ,  so  called  because  of  the 
large  number  of  families  of  Scotch  descent  who  are  its 
inhabitants.  Red  Springs  derives  its  name  from  the 
rather  reddish  precipitate  found  around  its  numerous 
mineral  springs.  Its  development  came  with  the  advent 
of  the  Cape  Fear  and  Yadkid  Valley  Railway  in  1884. 
Rowland,  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  is 
named  in  honor  of  Hon.  Alfred  Rowland,  of  Lumberton, 
late  a  member  of  Congress. 

Before  the  Civil  War  the  county  was  about  evenly 
divided  in  politics  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Demo¬ 
crats.  It  furnished  its  full  quota  of  troops  during  the 
war.  The  Robeson  delegates  in  the  ‘‘Secession  Conven¬ 
tion,”  J.  P.  Fuller  and  John  C.  Sutherland,  were  both 
red-hot  secessionists.  The  phrase,  “Hold  Robeson  and 
Save  the  State,”  has  become  a  well-known  campaign 
slogan.  It  sprang  from  the  telegram,  which  General  W. 
R.  Cox,  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  sent,  during  the  contest  for  delegates  to  the  last 
Constitutional  Convention,  to  Col.  W.  F.  French.  He 
ascertained  that  two  delegates  would  make  a  tie  and  he 
telegraphed:  “As  you  love  the  State,  Hold  Robeson.” 

J.  G.  McCormick. 
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BIRD  SONGS  FROM  SHELLEY,  KEATS  AND 

WORDSWORTH. 


It  is  said  that  all  birds  belong  to  the  poets  and  to  none 
others,  as  only  those  possessed  of  poetical  temperaments 
can  truly  and  deeply  respond  to  them.  That  this  is  true 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  original  namers 
and  biographers  of  birds  have  been  poets.  To  them  the 
bird  is  a  symbol,  and  a  suggestion  of  all  that  is  highest 
and  best  in  the  universe  about  us. 

The  earliest  poets  were  inspired  with  much  of  their 
melody  by  the  ‘‘feathered  tribe,”  but,  strange  to  say, 
they  loved  best  the  great  birds  of  prey,  making  little 
mention  of  the  birds  whose  songs  delight  the  ear  of  the 
listener,  leaving  to  the  modern  poets  the  pleasant  task 
of  immortalizing  the  warblers  of  the  air. 

The  nightingale  claims  the  first  place  in  English  poeti¬ 
cal  literature  while  the  skylark,  a  pastoral  bird  as  the 
nightingale  is  an  arboreal,  ranks  next. 

Shelley  and  Keats  are  the  recognized  bird  poets,  tho’ 
Wordsworth  has  written  some  beautiful  odes  to  the  gay, 
bright  singers  of  earth  and  sky. 

Both  Shelley  and  Keats  have  written  odes  to  the  night¬ 
ingale,  poems  which  will  ever  be  among  the  rarest  and 
sweetest  songs  of  the  English  language.  That  written  by 
Shelley  consists  of  only  seven  or  eight  lines,  picturing 
the  nighingale  in  rather  a  quiet  and  simple  manner. 
One  feels  himself  in  the  soft  summer  twilight,  “Day¬ 
light  on  its  last  purple  cloud  was  lingering  gray.’  ’  He 
hears  the  notes  of  the  beautiful  singer  as  they  ascend 
into  the  calm  heavens,  the  music  now  loud,  now  soft, 
then  suddenly  a  burst  of  song  fills  the  evening  air,  float- 
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ing  down  to  earth  in  many  sweet  cadences,  then  growing 
fainter  and  fainter,  “soothing  the  evening  air  again.” 

KeatS'  ode  is  longer  and  of  a  somewhat  different  na¬ 
ture,  more  ecstatic  and  ringing,  but  certainly  not  more 
inspiring.  The  poet  reveals  himself  as  weary  of  life  and 
contrasts  his  dull  lot  with  that  of  the  “light-winged 
Dryad  of  the  trees,”  which  is  always  boundless  and  free. 
He  longs  for  a  draught  of  wine, 

“Cooled  a  long  age  in  the  deep  delved  earth, 

Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country  green, 

Dance  and  Provencal  song,  and  sunburned  mii*th.  ” 


In  one  stanza  he  seems  to  be  in  despair  concerning  the 
worries  and  frets  of  the  world  and  longs  to  fl}^  with  tlie 
nightingale  into  its  cool  retreat,  saying  : 

“Fade  far  away,  dissolve  and  quite  forget 
What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known,-— 

The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret. 

Here  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan; 

Where  palsy  shakes  a  few  sad  last  gray  hairs; 

Where  youth  grows  old  and  spectre  thin  and  dies; 

Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-eyed  despairs; 

Where  beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes, 

Or  new  love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow.” 

Then  at  once  his  spirit  seems  to  soar  with  the  nightin¬ 
gale  into  the  sky,  breaking  forth  into  bright,  joyous 
song  : 

“Away!  away!  for  I  will  fly  with  thee. 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards, 

But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  Poesy, 

Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retards. 

Already  with  thee,  tender  is  the  night. 

And  haply  the  queen  Moon  is  on  her  throne. 

Clustered  around  by  all  her  starry  Fays; 

But  here  there  is  no  light. 

Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breezes  blown 
Through  verduous  glooms  and  winding  mossy  ways.” 
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And  on  throughout  the  poems  he  wings  his  flight  with 
the  bird,  sending  forth  those  clear,  sweet  verses  which 
are  so  like  its  songs,  until  he  is  called  to  earth  again  by 
the  disappearance  of  his  enchantress  into  the  next  ‘‘val¬ 
ley  glades.” 

The  skylark  has  been  sung  by  both  Shelley  and  Words- 
Worth — by  the  former  in  one  ode^  by  the  latter  in  two. 

One  of  Wordsworth’s  resembles  very  much  Keats’  ode 
to  the  nightingale — like  it,  clear  and  joyful,  expressing 
a  longing  to  rise  and  soar  into  the  clouds,  away  from 
sorrow  and  trouble,  to  live  the  gay,  happy  life  of  a  bird, 
untroubled  by  the  cares  of  the  world.  The  skylark  is 
liere  represented  as  “joyous  as  morning”  and  drunk 
with  the  beauty  of  the  world  and  its  own  pleasure  and 
delight,  pouring  out  note  after  note  of  song,  singing  al¬ 
ways,  singing  ever,  in  its  complete  unconsciousness  of 
earth’s  heartaches  ;  the  ode  ending  with  the  beautiful 
words , 


‘•Happy,  happy  Liver 

With  a  soul  as  strong-  as  a  mountain  River, 
Pouring  out  praise  to  the  Almighty  Giver, 
Joy  and  jollity  be  with  us  both.” 


In  his  other  poem  Wordsworth  calls  the  bird  “Ethereal 
Minstrel,  Pilgrim  of  the  sky,”  the  entire  ode  being  in  a 
more  serious  strain,  rich  in  beautiful  thoughts  exquisite¬ 
ly  expressed.  But  it  is  while  reading  Shelley’s  “Ode  to 
the  Skylark”  that  we  fully  realize  how  far  a  poet  may 
enter  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  how  his  imagination  can 
be  lifted  up  by  what  to  the  masses  seems  commonplace 
and  conventional. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  admired  of  Shelley’s  poems  ;  it 
has,  perhaps,  been  read  more  than  any  other.  How 
clear  and  bird-like  every  line  of  it  is  !  In  reading  it  one 
one  enters  into  the  rapture  of  the  poet  and  partakes  of 
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the  nature  of  the  feeling  which  prompted  so  glorious  an 
outburst  of  song.  How  vividly  we  hear  and  see  for  our¬ 
selves  as  we  read  : 

“The  pale  purple  even 

Melt^  around  thy  flight; 

Like  a  star  of  heaven 
In  the  broad  day-light, 

Thou  art  unseen  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight.” 

and 

“What  thou  art  we  know  not; 

What  is  most  like  thee  ? 

Froin  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 
Drops  so  bright  to  see 

As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody.” 

Could  language  be  more  expressive — ’’a  rain  of  mel¬ 
ody.”  And  when  we  read  further  : 

“Sounds  of  vernal  showers 
On  the  twinkling  grass, 

Rain  awakened  flowers, 

All  that  ever  was  joyous  and  fresh  and  clear. 

Thy  music  doth  surpass.” 

What  a  sweet,  refreshing  thought  is  presented  to  our 
minds  !  For  freshness  and  mild,  poetic  fancy  this  poem 
is  unrivaled.  It  reminds  one  of  a  beautiful  flower  which, 
after  a  gentle  rain,  raises  its  drooping  head  to  drink  in 
the  sunshine,  seeming  never  to  have  enough,  steeping 
itself  always  in  its  warmth,  taking  unto  itself  all  the 
gladness  of  it,  the  glistening  drops  of  water  shining  on 
its  leaves  like  diamonds,  living,  breathing,  taking  in  all 
the  joy  of  the  life  around  it,  content  to  beautify  the  place 
into  which  God  has  put  it ;  or  again  of  a  bird  on  a  cloud¬ 
less  morning,  in  some  high  tree-top  or  soaring  into  the 
blue  heavens,  sending  forth  its  sweet  trills  and  notes 
earthward  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  burdened  humanity, 
mounting  higher,  now  dropping  back  a  little,  then  flying 
almost  out  of  sight  into  the  blue  ether,  its  song  coming 
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faint  and  fainter,  until  at  last  it  is  lost  to  the  ear  and 
vve  stand  silent  and  wondering  at  such  sweetness  and 
harmony. 

Wordsworth’s  ode  to  the  cuckoo  is  the  only  other  poem 
of  any  length  that  he  has  written  to  the  gay  inhabitants 
of  the  air.  In  this  we  see  all  his  usual  sweetness  and 
clearness  of  rythm.  The  poem  is  very  suggestive  of  the 
clear  sweet  call  of  the  cuckoo. 

In  the  first  stanza  we  read  : 

“O  Blithe  now  coiner!  I  have  heard 
I  hear  thee  and  rejoice; 

O  cuokoo!  shall  I  call  thee  Bird 
Or  but  a  wandering-  voice?” 

Then  again  : 

“Thrice  welcome,  darling-  of  the  spring! 

Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 

No  Bird:  but  an  invisible  thing, 

A  voice,  a  mystery.” 

The  whole  poem  is  full  of  this  shrill,  birdlike  quality, 
clear,  high  and  ringing.  We  are  astonished  that  any¬ 
one,  even  Wordsworth,  who  heard  and  understood  ‘‘the 
still,  sad  music  of  humanity”  could  enter  so  fully  into 
the  bird  nature  as  to  write  notes  that  seem  to  burst  from 
the  hearts  and  throats  of  the  birds  themselves. 

There  are  many  lessons  in  these  beautiful  poems  for 
us  all  if  we  but  seek  them  out — lessons  of  cheerfulness, 
of  trust,  of  the  beauty  that  is  in  all  the  world  around  us. 
The  little  birds  sing  their  glad  songs  of  praise  to  their 
Almighty  Father,  trusting  him  implicitly,  relying  on 
his  goodness  to  supply  their  wants,  troubling  little  for 
the  morrow.  Then,  why  should  not  we  who  are  “much 
greater  than  they”  do  likewise?  They  teach  us  to  search 
for  all  that  is  noble  and  beautiful  in  the  heart  of  life  and 
which  is  for  us  if  we  but  care  to  find  it  out.  Everything 
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has  its  sublime  side  though ,  often  obscured  by  this 
muddy  vesture  of  decay.” 

These  little  songsters  are  also  God’s  messengers  to  tell 
us  to  open  our  eyes  and  see  that  his  handiwork  is  good — 
that  this  universe  is  a  marvel  of  beauty  of  the  rarest  and 
purest  kind.  Oh!  that  man,  noblest  work  of  God’s 
hand,  would  learn  the  lessons  that  the  Father  of  all 
ci’eated  beings  would  have  him  receive  from  his  messen¬ 
ger  who  sings  of  a  larger  hope  and  a  higher  life. 

“Listening  to  the  song  of  the  birds 
Life’s  utmost  splendors  blaze  more  high, 

Less  unaccessible  the  sun, 

Less  alien  grows  the  sky! 

For  thou  art  native  to  the  spheres. 

And  of  the  courts  of  heaven  art  free. 

And  carriest  to  less  temporal  ears 
News  from  eternity; 

And  leadst  him  to  the  dizzy  verge 
And  lur’st  him  o’er  "the  dazzling  line. 

Where  mortal  and  immortal  merge, 

And  human  dies  divine.” 


Eva  Heitman. 
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Mr.  George  Fearing  paid  the  College  a  visit  recently. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Petty,  an  experienced  electrician,  now  has  charge 
of  our  lights. 

^  ^ 

Miss  Mary  Thompson  is  at  home  recuperating  from  a 
recent  illness. 

^  ^ 

Mr.  Maurice  Moore  was  in  town  Sunday.  Did  he  come 
to  the  College? 

^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  John  Minor,  of  Tennessee,  spent  Sunday  here 
with  his  sister.  Miss  Ray. 

^  ^ 

Miss  Lizzie  Carver,  who  has  been  visiting  Miss  Male 
Carr,  went  home  Tuesdav. 

^  ^ 

Mr.  J.  A.  M^estbrook  made  a  very  pleasant  visit  last 
week  to  his  daughter.  Miss  Estelle. 

^  ^ 

Dr.  Kilgo  stopped  over  for  a  few  hours  at  G.  F.  C.  not 
long  ago.  Why  was  there  no  snow  ! 

Misses  Ethel  and  Myra  Davis  w^ere  made  glad  recently 
by  a  visit  from  their  brother,  Mr.  Will  Davis. 

'  .  ^  ^ 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  Miss  Marion  Moore  back  to 
school  after  a  pleasant  vacation  spent  at  her  home. 
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The  girls  are  sorry  to  miss  the  bright  face  of  Miss 
Mamie  Walker,  who  has  returned  to  her  home  after  a 
short  stay  in  College  with  her  sister. 

^ 

“Married  in  the  College  Chapel  on  the  evening  of 
March  12th  Miss  Lillian  Grizzelle  Burton  to  Mr.  K.  M. 
Moore,  Rev.  Mary  Ann  Cole  officiating.” 

^  ^ 

Our  beloved  Lady  Principal,  Mrs.  Z.  A.  Long,  is  in 
Baltimore  enjoying  a  few  weeks  rest.  We  hope  to  have 
her  back  soon  much  improved  by  her  holidays. 

^  ^  ^ 

Misses  Lula  Page  and  Ethel  Ditfee  left  last  week  for 
their  respective  homes.  They  will  return  in  May  to 
take  examinations  on  Stenography  and  Typewriting. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  T. — “Have  von  read  the  Choir  Invisible?”  Miss 
V. — “I  read  it  five  years  ago.”  Miss  T. — “Why,  ’twas 
only  published  lately.”  Miss  V. — “Well,  I  read  one 
written  by  some  one  else.” 

^ 

The  Emerson  Hall  is  much  improved  by  a  lovely  new 
set  of  chairs.  The  Irvings  are  making  preparation  to 
replace  their  old  carpet  by  a  much  handsomer  one.  Both 
societies  hope  to  make  many  improvements  by  com¬ 
mencement. 

>1^ 

Miss  Puryear,  our  much  loved  English  teacher,  was 
called  to  her  home,  Paducah,  Ky.,  March  I9th,  by  a 
telegram  announcing  the  death  of  her  father.  Our  Col¬ 
lege  home  has  not  known  for  many  months  so  dark  a 
cloud  as  was  cast  over  it  by  this  sad  intelligence.  It  was 
with  much  love  and  sympathy  that  Miss  Puryear  was 
welcomed  back  March  28th. 
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The  following  is  the  graduating  class  of  T8  :  Miss 
Blanche  Capel,  Troy,  N.  C.  ;  Miss  Elma  Cole,  Concord, 
N.  C. ;  Miss  Manie  Currie,  Maxton,  N.  C.  ;  Miss  Maude 
England,  MTlkesboro,  N.  C.;  Miss  Nora  Hamlin,  Yad- 
kinville,  N.  C.  ;  Miss  Erederica  Jenkins,  Cary,  N.  C.  ; 
Miss  Fattie  Le  Grand,  Rockingham,  N.  C.  ;  Miss  Annie 
Maultsby,  Whiteville,  N.  C. 

>1^ 

Mrs.  Cotten  will  be  here  Friday  night,  April  8th,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  literary  societies  to  deliver  her 
famous  lecture  on  “The  M^hite  Doe,  or  the  Fate  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  Dare.’  ’  The  time  has  been  announced  in  the  daily 
papers,  and  we  hope  that  the  people  from  the  city  will 
show  their  appreciation  of  her  genius  by  giving  her  the 
largest  audience  known  in  the  history  of  G.  F.  College. 

^  ^  ^ 

COMMENCEMENT. 

From  North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate. 

Greensboro  Female  College  is  now  approaching  tlie 
close  of  a  very  prosperous  scholastic  year.  The  attend¬ 
ance  has  been  large  and  the  quality  of  the  patronage  ex¬ 
cellent.  We  doubt  if  any  college  in  the  State  can  boast 
of  better  or  brighter  girls  than  compose  the  student  body 
of  the  mother  of  Southern  female  colleges. 

The  program  for  Commencement  is  now  about  com¬ 
plete.  It  has  no  sensational- features,  but  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  with  much  forethought  on  the  part  of  President 
Peacock  and  his  excellent  faculty.  The  senior  class 
numbers  eight  and  its  members  are  young  ladies  of  fine 
training  and  scholarship,  and  their  graduating  essays 
will  be  up  to  the  standard. 

In  selecting  speakers  there  has  been  a  just  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  home  talent.  The  literary  address  will  be  de¬ 
livered  by  Hon.  W.  W.  Kitchen,  Congressman  from  this, 
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the ‘Fifth  Congressional  District.  He  is  a  gentleman  of 
high  standing  and  of  acknowledged  ability  as  a  speaker. 
His  oration  on  this  occasion  will  doubtless  be  a  fine  piece 
of  oratory. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Creasy,  D.  D.,  of  the  Western  N.  C.  Con¬ 
ference,  one  of  our  for’emost  pastors,  preaches  the  annual 
sermon.  He  is  a  popular  speaker  and  has  gifts  that  es¬ 
pecially  fit  him  for  such  occasions.  Rev.  E.  A.  Yates, 
D.  D.,  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  delivers  the 
Alumnae  address.  He  is  widely  read  and  scholarly  and 
knows  how  to  think  and  make  others  think.  The  music, 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Parker,  will  be  of  a  high 
order,  and  the  commencement  of  1898  will  be  an  event 
in  the  community.  Let  all  lovers  of  education  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  friends  of  this  noble  institution  get  ready  at 
once  to  spend  a  few  days  in  Greensboro  during  the  last 
week  in  May. 

^  ^ 

The  following  list  of  books,  now  out  of  print,  are 
needed  for  our  Historical  Collection  :  Lee’s  Short  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Methodists,  1810 ;  Youngs’  History  of 
Methodism,  1830  ;  Meacham’s  History  of  Methodism, 
1835;  Journal  of  Joseph  Pilmoor  ;  Gough’s  History  of 
the  Quakers;  Journal,  Travels,  Life,  &c.,  of  Job  Scott; 
Life  of  Lunsford  Lane;  Ravenscroft’s  Words,  2  vols. ; 
Life  of  Rev.  D.  Jarratt;  Life  of  Rev.  W.  Watters;  The 
Apology,  printed  at  Hillsboro,  N.  C.,  1829. 

We  lack  Catalogues  of  Trinity  College  as  follows : 
1859-60,  1865-66,  1866-67,  1871-72,  1886-87. 

We  hope  that  every  one  who  reads  this  will  send  some 
one  item  at  least  of  those  we  print.  Our  exchanges  may 
help  us  on  the  college  periodicals,  and  we  feel  sure  that 
every  former  student  will  look  over  the  books  in  her 
home  for  some  of  our  wants. 
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Miss  Mary  Moore  lives  in  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  Kate  Parker  White  lives  in  Parkersburg,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  Charles  Sewell,  nee  Miss  Pearl  Carver,  lives  in 
Raleigh. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Murphy,  nee  Miss  Kate  M^estbrook,  lives 
in  M^allace,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  Tom  Giilam,  nee  Miss  Marie  Anderson,  lives  at 
Morganton,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  A.  W.  E.  Capel,  nee  Miss  Nannie  Smitherman, 
lives  in  Troy,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Cobb,  Jr.,  nee  Miss  Georgia  Borden,  lives 
in  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Kitchen,  nee  Miss  Musette  Satterfield, 
lives  in  Roxboro,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Smith,  nee  Miss  Emma  Arrington,  ’92, 
lives  in  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

^  ^ 

Mrs.  S.  T.  Fry,  nee  Miss  Lena  Muse,  died  on  the  17th 
of  this  month  at  Carthage,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  William  Merrimon,  nee  Miss  Lillian  Small,  is 
visiting  her  mother  in  Greensboro. 
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Mrs.  T.  C.  Guthrie,  nee  Miss  Rhusie  Wilson,  has 
lately  moved  from  Rockingham  to  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Miss  Mabelle  Gray  is  again  at  her  home  in  Winston, 

after  spending  a  few  weeks  at  Lucy  Cobb  Institute, 

> 

Athens,  Ga. 

^ 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Miss  Rachael  Tipton,  of 
Loudon,  Tenn.,  has  almost  entirely  recovered  from  an 
attack  of  facial  paralysis. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Houston,  nee  Miss  Mollie  Fitzgerald  ;  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Ashcraft,  nee  Miss  Rosa  Andrews;  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Pemberton,  nee  Miss  Ellen  Brower,  live  in  Monroe,  N.  C. 

^  ^ 

Miss  Ora  Koonce,  ’93,  and  Mr.  N.  Brock  were  married 
during  the  month  of  February  and  went  South  on  a 
bridal  tour.  The  Message  extends  congratulations  to 
them. 

^  ^  ^ 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  Miss  Lou  Ford,  Louisburg, 
N.  C.,  is  still  suffering  from  injuries  received  the  night 
her  father’s  store  was  burned,  which  occurred  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

Miss  Annie  Wall,  who  has  been  at  Miss  Carey’s  School , 
Baltimore,  Md.,  this  year,  will  spend  Easter  at  her  home, 
Rockingham,  N.  C.  She  intends  going  abroad  in  June 
with  a  party  from  her  school. 

^ 

Miss  Lessie  Leach  has  resigned  her  position  in  the 
Wilmington  Graded  Schools  to  accept  one  of  greater  im¬ 
portance.  Miss  Carrie  McNairy,  of  Greensboro,  will  fill 
her  place.  We  wish  them  both  much  success  in  their 
new  undertakings. 
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Dartmouth  College  has  the  distinction  of  issuing  the 
first  college  paper  in  the  United  States  and  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster  was  its  first  editor. 

^  ^  ^ 

AVe  have  added  to  our  list  of  exchanges  The  Spectrum 
and  The  Dothmi  High  School  Magazine,  both  of  which  we 
gladly  accept. 

^  ^ 

Mark  Twain  recently  delivered  a  humorous  lecture  in 
the  German  tongue.  The  Germans  wlio  heard  it  were  so 
well  pleased  that  they  are  going  to  have  it  translated  into 
their  language. 

^  ^  ^ 

‘‘The  Federation  of  the  World,”  in  the  Wake  Forest 
Student  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  in  this  month’s  issue  of 
that  journal — not  the  best,  for  it  is  hard  to  tell  in  such  a 
collection  of  good  articles  which  is  best. 

^  ^ 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Stockton  has  written  a  storv  which  will 

*j 

be  published  by  Messrs.  Scribner.  It  is  called  ‘  ‘Cobhurst ,  ” 
and  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise  to  the  author’s 
many  admirers,  as  it  has  not  been  published  in  any  other 
form. 

^ 

The  Guilford  Collegian  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  our  best 
exchanges,  but  perhaps  an  occasional  work  of  fiction 
would  add  to  the  merits  of  the  magazine,  AVhile  some 
of  our  college  papers  have  entirely  too  much  “stuff” 
others  have  not  enough  and  often  none  at  all. 
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There  are  1,425  characters  in  the  twenty-four  books 
Dickens  wrote. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  Baylor  Literary  is  full  of  good  articles  this  month. 
Among  the  best  are  :  “Mark  Twain,’’  a  study  of  the  life, 
character  and  works  qf  the  great  humorist;  “The  Style 
of  E.  P.  Roe,”  which  we  found  especially  interesting, 
and  an  essay  on  “Macbeth.” 

^  ^ 

The  Archive  is  up  to  the  previous  numbers  both  in  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  its  pieces.  We  would  make 
special  mention  of  the  story  under  the  title  of  “Davie,” 
and  also  the  sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of  Jas.  M.  Bar¬ 
rie,  a  Scottish  writer  of  fiction. 

Daughter:  “Yes,  I’ve  graduated,  but  now  I  must  in¬ 
form  myself  in  psychology,  philology,  bibli — ” 

Practical  Mother:  “Stop  right  where  you  are,  I  have 
arranged  for  you  to  take  a  thorough  course  in  roastology , 
boilology,  stitchology ,  darnology,  patchology  and  general 
domestic  hustleology ;  now  get  on  your  apron.” 
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LIBRARY  NOTES. 


We  tender  our  thanks  to  the  friends  who  have  made 
donations  to  the  Library  since  our  last  issue  as  follows  : 

Rev.  B.  H.  Black  :  Six  volumes  R.  C.  Advocate. 

Jas.  W.  Forbis,  Esq.  :  Three  pamphlets. 

Rev.  R.  G.  Tuttle  :  Five  copies  Trinity  Archive. 

Edward  Swain  Wills,  Esq.  ;  Paris’  Hist.  M.  P. 
Church. 

E.  C.  Beckwith,  Smithfield,  N.  C.  :  Five  numbers 
Pi.  C.  Advocate. 

Rev.W.  L.  Grissom  :  One  number  Home  Circle,  6  num¬ 
bers  old  series  College  Message,  1  number  N.  C.  Magazine, 
2  pamphlets. 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Cotten  :  Framed  Engraving  of  State  Capi¬ 
tol,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  burned  in  1831. 

Library  of  Trinity  College  :  Five  copies  Col.  Saun¬ 
ders  Lessons  from  our  N.  C .  Records. 

Col.  Thos.  B.  Keogh  :  Scotch  Bible,  1797,  Daily  Con¬ 
stitution,  1  volume,  1  pamphlet,  3  volumes  Greensboro 
North  State. 

Miss  Lottie  Edith  Utley  :  Progress-Sonnett,  Bledsoe’s 
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Is  Davis  a  Traitor?,  Davis’  Memoirs  of  Aarou  Burr, 
2  volumes,  Evangeline  1850,  Religious  Ceremonies, 
Kirk’s  Plenary  Inspiration,  Life  of  J.  W.  Childs  Ed¬ 
wards,  Bishop  Morris’  Miscellany,  Life  and  Speeches  of 
Henry  Clay,  Vol.  1. 

Naval  Temple:  Mason  on  Self  Knowledge,  McDow¬ 
ell  on  Carnpbellism,  Annals  of  S.  Methodism,  1856,  Life 
and  Sermons  of  Christmas  Evans,  Shadows  from  Lights 
of  Modern  Pulpit,  Memoir  of  Carrosso,  Sellon’s  Argu¬ 
ments,  Henkle’s  Analysis  of  Church  Government,  Car¬ 
michael’s  Early  Christian  Fathers. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Thompson  :  Three  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  numbers  R.  C.  Advocate. 

Miss  Maggie  Carr:  Twenty-nine  numbers  R.  C.  Ad¬ 
vocate,  Journal  N.  C.  Conference  for  1887. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Grissom :  Catalogue  Trinity  College, 
1859-60. 

Miss  Eva  Miller  :  Four  numbers  Public  School  Record. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Cunniggim  :  William  Taylor’s  Story  of 
My  Life. 

Mrs.  Sue  Doub  :  Twelve  pamphlets,  Letters  of  Dr. 
Peter  Doub,  Rev.  B.  F.  Blacke,  and  Dr.  C.  F.  Deems. 

^ 

Tills  number  closes  Volume  VIII.  of  The  Message. 
We  want  every  subscriber  to  renew,  and  we  hope  many 
who  have  not  taken  our  paper  at  all  this  year  will  enter 
their  names  for  next  year. 

We  wish  especially  to  thank  our  advertising  patrons 
who  have  been  so  liberal  this  year.  They  have  shown 
far  more  appreciation  of  our  efforts  to  make  a  success¬ 
ful  college  magazine  than  students  and  alumnae. 

^ 

As  Prof.  Paper’s  History  grew  to  be  much  longer  than 
was  anticipated,  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  give  up 
the  pages  of  The  Message  entirely  for  the  present 
month  in  order  to  complete  the  history  during  the 
school  year  as  we  promised  our  readers. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

CONTINUED  PROM  APRIL. 

of  that  institution ,  and  obtained  the  A.  B.  degree;  A. 
M.  from  tlie  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1851  ;  D. 
D.  fi'om  x4ndrevv  College,  Tennessee,  and  LL.  D.  from 
the  University  of  Missouri ;  born  August  26th,  1822,  and 
died  November  7th,  1882. ^ 

At  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  1851  the  first 
connection  between  the  church  and  school  was  made, 
though  this  was  not  at  all  close.  The  school  ran  its  own 
affairs  and  supported  itself,  while  the  Conference  en¬ 
dorsed  it  and  appointed  a  visiting  committee  for  the 
same.  The  normal  feature  was  a  failure  in  the  end. 
During  its  continuance  (until  1859)  many  students  took 
this  course  only  and  went  out  known  as  graduates  of  the 
college,  though  in  reality  they  had  had  but  a  short  com¬ 
mon  and  high  school  training.  However,  this  plan 
brought  temporary  assistance  in  the  way  of  a  loan  from 
the  literary  fund  of  the  State.  In  1853  the  charter  to 
Normal  College  was  amended,  and  the  institution  was 
giveh  power  to  confer  degrees  and  to  perform  all  other- 
acts  usually  granted  to  such  schools.  Section  9  of  this 
amended  charter  is;  ‘^Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the 
President  and  Directors  of  the  Literary  Fund  are  hereby 
directed  to  loan  to  the  Trustees  of  Trinity  College  the 
sum  of  Ten  Thousand  Dollars  out  of  any  money  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  to  be 
paid  semi-annually,  u])on  said  Trustees  giving  bond  and 
good  security  for  the  same.”  For  some  time  it  seemed 
that  the  proper  security  could  not  be  obtained.  Hon. 
Jolin  A.  Gilmer,  of  Greensboro,  then  a  trustee,  came  to 
the  rescue  of  President  Craven,  and  the  money  was  se¬ 
cured.  By  means  of  this  fund  the  first  brick  building, 
now  known  as  the, old  part,  was  erected. ^ 

1.  Dowd’s  LifUf  Braxton  Craven,  pp.  55,  56,  125;  North  Carolina  Sermons,  Vol. 
II.,  p.  12;  General  Catalogue  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  p.  289. 

2.  Dr.  Craven,  Centennial  of  Methodism,  pp.  181-188;  Dowd’s  Life  of  Braxton 
Craven,  pp.  5r>-57;  Catalogue,  1890-1897,  copy  of  amended  charter. 
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From  this  on  the  institution  prospered  more  and  more 
each  year.  The  hrst  graduating  class  was  in  1853,  and 
was  composed  of  D.  C.  and  L.  Johnson. ^  The  faculty 
consisted  of  from  four  to  six  members.^  The  average 
matriculation  from  1853  to  1857  was  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven;  and  the  annual  income  was  about  $5,000, 
with  $450  given  to  poor  students.  In  1858  the  trustees 
gave  over  the  property,  worth  about  $30,000,  to  the 
North  Carolina  Conference.  By  the  legislature  of  the 
next  year  the  college  was  entire!}^  vested  in  the  Confer¬ 
ence  and  its  name  was  changed  to  Trinity.  With  this 
transfer  of  property  and  change  of  name  the  normal 
feature  came  to  an  end,  and  the  Governor  of  the  State 
was  no  longer  ex  officio  president  of  the  trustees.^ 

The  institution  had  become  denominational,  but  for 
a  long  time  after  this  the  church  gave  no  financial  as¬ 
sistance.  Dr.  Craven  gave  his  school  to  the  Conference 
and  his  great  life  to  the  Methodists  of  North  Carolina, 
but  they  have  been  very  slow  to  return  value  for  value. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Methodist  Church  of  this  State 
has  never  stood  square  by  its  institutions  of  learning. 
It  has  stood  still  and  allowed  its  greatest  character  to 
kill  himself ;  and  several  times  its  noblest  institution 
has  almost  fallen  from  the  lack  of  appreciation  and 
loyalty.  Dr.  Craven  might  easily  have  made  himself 
rich  from  Trinity  College  as  a  private  school.  His  soul 
was  too  large  for  such  selfishness  ;  he  gave  forty  of  his 
best  years,  his  money  and  all  of  that  rare  and  rich  per¬ 
sonality,  the  superior  of  which  this  State  has  never  pro¬ 
duced.  He  is  one  of  the  few  immortal  names  in  our 
whole  educational  history. 

From  1859  to  1862  the  college  was  at  its  highest  point 

1.  Catalogue,  189G-1897,  p.  109. 

2.  Catalogues,  1854-1859. 

8.  Dr.  Craven,  Centennial  of  Methodism  in  North  Carolina,  p.  184;  Dowd,  pp. 
02-63. 
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of  prosperity.  The  raatricalations  each  of  these  years 
averaged  two  hundred  and  four.  The  income  amounted 
to  $7,500,  besides  the  losses  and  gifts  to  poor.  boys. 
Everything  seemed  favorable  for  an  endowment  fund 
and  a  far  greater  life  to  the  institution.  The  committee, 
appointed  by  the  Conference  in  1858  to  secure  funds 
with  which  to  erect  another  building,  had  obtained  in 
subscriptions  $15,000.  They  were  about  ready  to  build 
another  brick  structure  of  the  same  size  as  the  first,  but 
the  wmr  came  on  and  put  a  stop  to  improvement  and 
almost  to  life  itself.  ^  The  faculty  of  1860-1861  was  :  B. 
Craven,  D.  D.,  president.  Metaphysics,  Rhetoric,  Logic; 
Lemuel  Johnson,  A.  M.,  Mathematics;  W.  T.  Ganna¬ 
way,  A.  M.,  Latin,  Greek  ;  I.  L.  Wright,  A.  M.,  Natural 
Science,  Modern  History;  0.  W.  Carr,  A.  B.,  tutor  of 
Greek  and  English  Literature;  L.  W.  Andrews,  A.  B.,' 
tutor  of  Mathematics.^  These  were  doing  fine  work,  and 
Trinity  College  was  taking  a  high  rank  among  Southern 
schools.  Four  years  were  required  for  graduation  after 
entering  the  freshman  class  ;  and  to  enter  this  one  had 
to  stand  on  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Latin  Gram¬ 
mar  and  Reader,  Csesar,  Ovid,  Vergil’s  Bucolics  and  six 
books  of  the  Aeneid ,  Greek  Grammar  and  Reader  (or 
Graeca  M  inora)  ,  St.  John’s  Gospel  in  the  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment,  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography ,  Algebra  to  equa¬ 
tions  of  the  second  degree.^ 

In  1863,  Dr.  Craven  resigned  the  presidency  and  was 
pastor  of  Edenton  Street  Church  in  Raleigh  for  two 
years.  Prof.  Gannaway  was  president  pro  tern  during 
this  time.  The  college  exercises  were  kept  up,  though 
with  but  few  students,  until  April,  1865,  when  Gen. 
Hardee’s  troops  encamped  near  by.^  With  the  excep- 

1.  Dr.  Craven,  Centennial  of  Metliodisni  in  North  Carolina,  p.  185;  Dowd,  p.  68; 
Raleigh  Christian  Advocate,  Feb.  22nd,  1882.  reprint  from  Trinity  College  Herald. 

2.  Catalogue,  18G0-1861. 

8.  Ibid. 

-1.  Dr.  Craven,  Centennial  of  Methodism  in  North  Carolina,  p.  186. 
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tion  of  Dr.  Craven,  the  faculty  was  not  diminished 
through  those  gloomy  years.  There  was  but  one  grad¬ 
uate  in  1864 — E.  H.  Tapscott,  and  none  in  1865.^  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  about  twenty  young  ladies  matriculated  ; 
and  this  was  a  pleasant  and  profitable  innovation. 
Those  were  indeed  trying  days  ;  they  tested  the  college 
in  a  severe  way.^  In  this  connection  the  long  and 
faithful  services  of  Prof.  Gannaway  deserve  considera¬ 
tion.  When  he  retired  from  the  faculty  in  June,  1892, 
he  had  been  with  the  institution  for  thirty-five  years,  the 
longest  period  of  service, -with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Dr.  Craven,  in  its  whole  history.  He  was  born  in  Wythe 
county,  Virginia,  June  lOtli,  1825;  entered  Emory  and 
Henry  College  in  1840  and  graduated  in  1845  ;  took  A. 
M.  from  his  Alma  Mater  in  1852  ;  principal  of  Floyd  In- 
^stitute,  Virginia,  1845-1854  ;  principal  of  Masonic  Insti¬ 
tute  at  German  ton.  North  Carolina,  1854-1857 ;  in 
Trinity  College,  Greek  and  Philosophy  1857-58,  Greek 
and  Latin  1858-63,  Greek,  Latin  and  French  1863-66, 
Greek  and  Latin  1866-70,  Latin  and  History  1870-83, 
Latin,  History  and  French  1883-86,  Latin  1886-92.^ 
He  still  lives  at  Trinity,  North  Carolina;  and  is  the 
same  gentleman  and  scholar  that  he  has  ever  been. 

During  the  fall  of  1865  Dr.  Craven  was  again  elected 
president.  The  school  reopened  in  January,  1866.  The 
numbers  at  first  were  small,  but  the  prospects  brightened 
each  year.  The  college  was  now  in  good  financial  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  debt  to  the  literary  board  having  been 
paid  by  Dr.  Craven  individually.  The  patronage  in¬ 
creased  rapidly,  until  there  were  matriculated  over  two 
hundred  boys  in  1870.  During  the  period  1866-1876 
there  was  an  annual  average  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 

1.  Catalogue,  1806-1897,  p.  Ill ;  Prof.  Gannaway,  Trinity  Archive,  May,  1896,  pp. 
624-330. 

2.  Prof.  Gannaway,  Trinity  Archive,  May,  1893,  pp.  324-330. 

3.  Prof.  Gannaway,  Autobiography,  Trinity  Archive,  April,  1893,  pp.  277-280. 
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six  ;  and  the  income  was  about  ‘};6,000  a  year.^  In  1871 
there  was  a  great  demand  for  more  room,  and  $10,000 
were  asked  from  the  Conference  of  this  year.  The 
church  agreed  to  raise  the  amount,  and  upon  the  promise 
Dr.  Craven  began  to  erect  the  Chapel.  It  was  read}^  for 
use  by  June,  1875.  When  completed  it  had  cost  $14,000. 
The  amounts  collected  from  the  ten  thousand  dollar  sub¬ 
scriptions  were  less  than  $3,000;  and  in  1877  the  debt 
on  the  building  was  $9,725.  This  was  a  great  burden 
upon  the  president  to  the  hour  of  his  death. ^ 

Dr.  Craven,  in  his  address  to’  the  Conference  of  1876 
at  Raleigh,  made  the  following  statement:  “From  the 
first,  a  period  of  thirty-four  years,  the  statistics  are  as 
follows  :  losses,  six  thousand  and  sixty  dollars  ;  gratui¬ 
tous  tuition,  eleven  thousand  three  hundred  dollars; 
deaths  at  college,  thirteen  ;  expulsions,  twenty-five  ;  con¬ 
versions,  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-seven.  The  whole 
number  of  graduates  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight ; 
of  these  seventy-eight  have  received  A.  M.  ;  thirty-four 
are  lawyers;  physicians,  thirteen;  preachers,  twenty- 
eight;  teachers  and  professors  in  colleges,  twenty-five. 

. Fifteen  of  the  graduates  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  and  thirty-six, 
being  one-fifth  of  the  whole  Conference,  were  educated 
in  whole  or  in  part  at  Trinity.”^  To  these  remarkable 
statements  may  be  added,  that  the  institution  was  then 
worth  as  much  as  $40,000,  of  which  amount  $30,000  had 
been  made  from  the  receipts  of  tuition.^ 

For  several  years  before  Dr.  Craven’s  death  the  patron¬ 
age  was  becoming  small.  In  1878-79  there  were  matric¬ 
ulated  114;  in  1879-80,  101;  in  1880-81,  117,  and  dur- 


1.  Dr.  Craven,  Centennial  of  Methodism  in  North  Carolina,  p.  18C;  Dowd,  pj). 
06-67. 

2.  Dowd’s  Life  of  Braxton  Craven,  pp.  68-09. 

8.  Dr.  Craven,  Centennial  of  Methodism  in  North  Carolina,  pp.  186-187. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  188. 
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ing  1882-88,  tlie  year  after  his  deatli,  100.^  It  seemed 
that  he  had  lost  his  hold  on  the  church  to  a  great  extent. 
He  liad  stood  and  fought  like  a  hero  for  almost  forty 
years,  but  now  he  saw  his  own  dear  institution  on  the 
decline.  The  heavy  d^ebt  incurred  in  erecting  the  chapel 
bore  heavily  upon  his  shoulders  ;  and  too,  many  of  the 
strongest  members  of  his  church  were  fighting  instead  of 
assisting  him.  He  had  either  made  a  serious  mistake, 
or  his  felloW'Chui’climen  were  very  jealous  of  his  noble 
work  and  influence.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  by  far 
too  ambitious  for  a  bishopric,  and  consequently  made 
enemies  out  of  many  of  his  once  strongest  friends.  There 
is  much  of  truth  in  this  accusation.  But  if  it  were  en¬ 
tirely  true,  it  would  be  no  excuse  for  such  cold-blooded 
action  on  the  part  of  his  fellow-churchmen.  He  had 
done  them  a  seiwice,  the  like  of  which  this  country  has 
rarely  seen  ;  and  still  they  opposed  him  on  every  side. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Craven,  November  7th,  1882, 
Prof.  W.  H.  Pegram  was  elected,  chairman  of  the 
faculty  ;  and  he  held  this  position  during  the  year  1882- 
1888.  In  this  connection  Prof.  Pegram ’s  long  and  loyal 
services  to  the  institution  deserve  mentioning.  He 
graduated  at  Trinity  College  in  1878  ;  tutor  in  Natural 
Sciences  1878-75  ;  professor  in  the  department  of  Natu¬ 
ral  Sciences  from  1875  to  the  present.^  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  1888  Rev.  Mai*quis  Lafayette  Wood,  D- 
I).,  was  elected  president,  but  he  held  this  ])osition  only 
a  little  more  than  one  year.  He  was  born  in  Randolph 
county,  Nortli  Carolina,  October  28rd,  1829;  graduated 
at  Normal  College  in  1855;  joined  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  the  same  year;  missionary  to  China  18G0- 
1866  ;  given  I).  D.  by  Rutherford  College  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  in  1884;  died  November  25th, 

1.  Catalogues,  1878-188?}. 

2.  Catalogues,  187B-1897 ;  Trinity  Archive,  October,  1894,  p.  ;19;  Manuscript  O] 
Prof.  .1.  F.  licit  man. 
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1893.^  When  lie  began  his  administration,  tlie  college 
was  in  a  bad  condition  in  many  ways.  There  was  no 
money,  and  general  demoralization  prevailed.  The  first 
year  under  him  opened  with  about  siA:ty  boys,  and  tliere 
were  eighty  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  year.  lie 
was  not  by  any  means  able  to  pay  his  faculty  in  full. 
The  Conference  had  ])romised  the  institution  $2,500  for 
1883-1884,  but  only  about  $800  of  this  were  collected, 
lie  had  been  in  jtastoral  duties  so  long  that  the  rigid 
work  of  attending  to  the  affairs  of  a  college,  especially 
when  it  was  in  such  a  deplorable  condition  as  Trinity 
then  was,  was  not  att!’active  to  him  ;  and  he  resigned  at 
the  Conference  of  1884.^ 

The  financial  condition  of  the  ten  years  from  1875  to 
1885  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  : 


Annual  Salary  of 
each  i)rofessor. 

Actually  Paid. 

Annual  Deficit. 

187f)-7G . 

. $1,000 . 

. $449.53 

187()-77 . 

.  1,000 . 

.  525.15.... 

.  474.85 

1877-78 . 

.  1,000 . 

.  415.99.... 

.  584.01 

1H78-79. 

. 1,000 . 

.  ...  394.01  . . . 

.  005.39 

1879-80 . 

.  I'OOO . 

...  .  398.54..  . 

.  001.40 

1880-81 . 

.  1,000 . 

.  :i04.15.... 

.  095.85 

1881-82..  . . 

.  1,000 . 

.  231.83.... 

.  778.17 

1882-8a . 

.  1,000 . 

.  572.30 _ 

1883-84 . 

.  1,000 . 

.  500.00 _ 

.  500,00 

1884,  fall  tiiriii, 

year, , . .  500 . 

.  350.00  .  .  . 

.  150.00 

3 


President  Crowell,  in  sjteaking  of  the  above  figures, 
says:  “In  these  nine  and  a  half  years  each  professor, 
salaried  at  $1,000,  left  in  the  college  $5,360.96;  four 
professors  have  virtually  given  to  Trinity  College  in  this 
time  the  total  amount  of  $21,067.84,  or  an  annual  gift 
from  each  professor  of  $554.41.  The  faculty  has  given 
more  to  Trinity  in  these  nine  and  a  half  years  tiian  the 
Conference  probably  ever  has.  In  short,  it  is  plain  that 
a  small  faculty  has  been  for  several  years  really  main- 

1.  Jovirnal  of  the  Nortli  Carolina  C()iif('r(‘MC(‘,  18j»3,  pp.  43-l();  (General  Catalojtxie 
of  the  University  of  Nortli  Carolina,  i).  'iCJ. 

•2.  Prof,  llintnian’s  Mannscri])t. 

3.  Pre.sident  Crowell’s  Iteport  to  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  1888,  pp.  28-29. 
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taining  a  college  belonging  to  a  Conference  of  82,000 
people.  This  college  could  never  have  been  carried  on 
had  these  men  left  upon  finding  out  that  tlieir  salaries 
were  not  to  be  paid.  They  remained  for  their  loyalty  to 
the  church-college  ;  they  sacrificed  their  independence  ; 
involved  themselves  frequently  because  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  income.  They  gave,  and  gave,  and  gave  more 
than  all  others  put  together.  Their  debts  were  not  paid 
by  the  lapse  of  a  year,  yet  the  Conference  never  expects 
to  pay  this  enormous  arrearage  in  salaries.  Certainly 
no  other  institution  of  the  church  which  everv  member, 
lay  and  clerical,  vows  to  support  has  met  with  such  ex¬ 
periences  as  her  highest  educational  institution — Trinity 
College.’'^ 

At  the  Confei’ence  of  1884  the  college  was  given  up  to 
a  committee,  composed  of  J.  W.  Alspaugh,  J.  S.  Carr 
and  J.  A.  Gray.  These  generous  men  offered  to  pay  into 
the  institution  $2,500  a  year  for  two  years,  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  Conference  would  raise  , the  same  amount. 
The  proposition  was  accepted  and  the  committee  took 
charge  at  once.  Dr.  Wood  retired  as  president  at  the 
close  of  the  fall  term  of  1884.  Rev.  John  Franklin 
Heitman  was  elected  chairman  of  the  faculty,  and  he 
acted  in  this  capacity  until  June,  1887.  He  was  born  in 
Davidson  county.  North  Carolina,  April  17th,  1840; 
student  in  Trinity  College  1861-62  ;  in  the  army  1862- 
65 ;  graduated  from  Trinity  College  in  1868 ;  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  Kernersville  High  School  1868-69  ;  became  a 
member  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  in  1869  ;  pi*o- 
fessor  of  Greek  and  German,  German  and  Metaphysics, 
Greek  and  Metaphysics,  Metaphysics  and  Theology  in 
Trinity  College  1883-91  ;  headmaster  of  Trinity  High 
School  1891-95.2 


1.  President  Crowell’s  Report  to  the  Nortli  Carolina  Conference  of  lb88.  pp.  28-‘29. 

2.  Prof.  Heitman,  Antohiography ,  The  Carolina  Wesleyan,  January  .1st,  1892. 
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riis  chairmans]] ip  I)rought  about  good  thougli  quiet 
•results.  At  the  beginning  the  faculty  was  increased  by 

A.  W.  Long,  A.  B.,  and  II.  H.  Williams,  A.  M.  Mr. 
Long  was  the  first  regular  professor  of  English  the  col¬ 
lege  ever  had  ;  until  that  time  the  work  in  English  had 
been  distributed  among  the  professors  of  other  depart¬ 
ments.  During  the  two  years  which  the  committee 
liad  charge  and  managed  affairs  through  Prof.  Heitman 
$1,000  were  spent  in  repairs  and  the  faculty  were  paid  in 
full ;  and  this  had  been  done  but  few  times,  if  ever,  in 
the  history  of  the  institution.  Tlie  $2,500  promised 
from  the  Conference  was  by  no  means  collected  in  full 
either  year,  still  tlie  committee  stood  by  their  promise 
and  gave  to  the  college  $5,000.  By  their  timely  and 
generous  assistance  they  saved  its  life.  When  they  gave 
it  back  to  the  Conference  of  1886,  it  was  in  a  far  better 
shai^e  than  when  they  assumed  its  control.^  Lliey  had 
shown  to  the  church  that  with  a  little  money  Trinity 
College  could  live  and  prosper,  though  its  great  founder 
was  dead.  Prof  Heitman,  by  his  rigid  economy  and 
close  attention  to  business,  had  performed  a  great  service. 
He  took  hold  at  a  time  when  tlie  old  college  had  almost 
fallen  and  enemies  were  fighting  on  every  side  ;  and 
through  it  all  he  stood  firm  and  discharged  his  duty. 
At  the  Conference  of  1886,  Rev.  S.  B.  Jones,  I).  D.,  of 
South  Carolina,  was  elected  president.  He,  however, 
did  not  accept ;  and  the  management  again  fell  upon 
Prof.  Heitman.  In  June,  1887,  Rev.  J.  E.  Crowell,  A. 

B. ,  was  inaugurated  as  president  and  the  new  regime 
began.- 

Prof.  Crowell  was  but  twenty-eight  years  of  age  when 
he  assumed  control  of  the  college,  still  was  full  of  energy 

1.  Manuscript  of  Prof.  Ileitinan;  .Tournals  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference, 
1884-1886. 

'2.  Catalogue,  1887-1888;  ^Manuscript  of  I’rof.  Ileitnian;  The  Carolina  Wesleyan, 
.January  1st,  1892, 
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and  of  the  best  methods  of  school  work.  He  was  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania;  a  regular  A.  B.  graduate  of  Yale 
University,  and  two  years  a  post-graduate  in  the  same.' 
He  entered  into  the  work  with  an  enthusiasm  that  over¬ 
came  all  obstacles.  The  institution  was  still  in  poor 
financial  circumstances.  There  was  at  the  time  of  his 
election  practically  no  endowment  fund,  the  gift  of  $3,000 
made  by  Dr.  Siddell  in  1883  having  been  used  for  other 
than  endowment  purposes  ;  and  the  Conference  collec¬ 
tion  for  the  year  1887  was  only  $2,241.26.^  At  the 
special  meeting  of  the  trustees,  April  5th,  1887,  at  which 
Prof.  Crowell  was  elected  president,  Mr.  J.  S.  Carr  gave 
$10,000  for  this  fund.  During  the  next  year  this  amount 
was  increased  by  $25,000  more.  The  Centenary  Church 
of  Winston  became  responsible  for  the  president’s  salary, 
$1,800  per  year,  for  the  first  three  years  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  and  the  Winston  Chair  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  was  designated  from  this  gift.  In  1889  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Avera  gave  property  worth  about  $2,500  to  establish 
a  department  of  Biblical  Literature  in  honor  of  her  hus¬ 
band.^ 

The  requirements  for  entrance  examinations  were 
raised  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  these  examinations 
were  exacted  of  everv  matriculate.  The  whole  course  of 
studies  began  an  expansion.  A  larger  and  far  more  en¬ 
thusiastic  faculty  constituted  the  teaching  force.  In 
1891-1892  there  were  in  active  service  eleven  full  pro¬ 
fessors  (including  the  president)  and  five  instructors. 
This  was  by  far  the  largest  and  strongest  faculty  the 
college  had  ever  had  ;  and  it  has  never  been  so  large 
since.  During  the  first  two  years  of  President  Crowell’s 
term  of  office  almost  a  revolution  had  been  brought 
about :  a  new  life  had  been  infused  into  the  old  institu- 


1.  The  North  Carolina  Teacher,  October,  1887. 

2.  Journal  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  1887,  p.  53. 

8.  Letter  from  Dr.  Crowell,  Northampton,  Massachusetts;  Catalogues,  1887-1890. 
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tion  and  its  surroundings ;  the  curriculum  had  been 
modernized  and  deepened ;  standards  of  scholarship 
changed  and  raised  ;  patronage  increased  and  many  new 
friends  made.  It  now  seemed  best  to  move  the  college 
to  some  live  town  for  purposes  of  mutual  benefits. 
Raleigli  offered  $35,000  in  cash  and  a  site.  At  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  1889,  at  Greensboro,  a  resolution  to  accept  the 
offer  of  Raleigh  was  made  ;  and  after  a  great  discussion, 
in  whicli  Dr.  Crowell  (Litt,  D.  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  June,  1889,)  was  the  controlling  force,  the 
resolution  passed  by  a  vote  of  143  yeas  and  41  nays.  A 
committee,  consisting  of  Walter  Clark,  J.  F.  Crowell 
and  J.  W.  Mauney,  was  appointed  by  this  Conference  to 
secure  legislation  in  reference  to  moving  the  institution.^ 

Soon  after  this  action  Mr.  Washington  Duke  proposed 
to  Rev.  E.  A,  Yates,  D.  D.,  then  pastor  of  Trinity 
Church,  Durham,  North  Carolina,  that  in  case  Raleigh 
failed  to  make  good  her  promises  he  would  give  $35,000 
for  a  building  and  $50,000  on  the  endowment,  if  Trinity 
College  would  move  to  Durham.  When  the  citizens  of 
Raleigh  heard  of  Mr.  Duke’s  proposition,  they  decided 
to  release  the  college  authorities  from  their  contract. 
Then  Mr,  J.  S.  Carr,  the  great  philanthropist  of  many 
noble  causes,  offered  to  give  a  tract  of  sixty-two  and  one- 
half  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $25,000.  Other  citizens  of 
Durham  subscribed  several  thousand  dollars.  These 
offers  were  accepted,  and  the  college  was  located  about 
one  mile  west  of  the  thriving  little  city  of  Durham.  In 
this  connection  Rev.  R.  F.  Bumpass,  the  pastor  of  Main 
Street  Church,  Durham,  should  be  mentioned  as  having 
liad  a  good  deal  of  influence  upon  Mr.  Duke  in  his 
great  gift.^ 

Then  began  the  building.  By  the  fall  of  1892  every- 


1.  .Tournal  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  1889,  pp.  25-27;  Letter  from  Dr. 
Crowell;  Catalogue,  1889-1890. 

2.  Letter  from  Dr.  Crowell;  Catalogues,  1889-1897. 
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thing  was  ready  for  occupancy  and  the  institution  was 
transferred.  This  would  have  taken  place  one  year 
earlier,  had  it  not  been  for  the  crush  of  the  great  tower 
to  the  main  building.  The  plant  when  completed  was 
among  the  very  finesf  in  the  whole  country  :  the  Main 
Building  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $85,000  ;  the  College 
Inn,  containing  seventy-five  dormitories,  chapel,  dining 
'  hall  and  parlors,  $34,000;  the  Technological  Building, 
$8,000  ;  five  residences  for  the  faculty  ;  water-works  and 
electric  lights  in  all  of  the  buildings  ;  and  the  Main 
Building  and  College  Inn  heated  by  hot  air.  The  build¬ 
ings  had  cost  about  $150,000,  the  most  of  which  had  been 
given  by  Mr.  Washington  Duke.  This  building  enter¬ 
prise  was  the  greatest  mistake  that  Dr.  Crowell  and  the 
building  committee  ever  made.  Seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  would  have  erected  all  the  buildings  the  institu¬ 
tion  needed,  or  will  ever  need.  Had  economy  been 
shown  here, -there  would  now  be  about  $75,000  more  in 
the  endowment  fund.  Great  empty  buildings,  with  little 
equipment  in  the  way  of  apparatus,  libraries  and  teachers, 
do  not  by  any  means  make  a  true  college.  This  mistake 
was  recognized  after  it  was  too  late  to  correct  it.  It 
brought  on  for  the  most  part  the  great  trouble  that  came 
to  the  institution  during  1892-1893.^ 

■  When  the  college  was  transferred  to  Durham,  the 
preparatory  department  remained  at  the  old  place  under 
the  guidance  of  Prof.  Heitman.  The  first  year  at  the 
new  place  opened  up  fairly  well  as  to  patronage,  but 
troubles  came  thick  and  fast.  The  faculty  was  cut  down 
to  twelve  members,  one  of  whom  was  Judge  A.  C.  Avery, 
who  had  a  law  class  only  twice  a  week.  During  the  fall 
term  the  salaries  were  paid  only  in  part,  a  very  small 
part  at  that.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  trustees  about 
the  middle  of  the  fall  term  President  Crowell  and  the 

1.  Letter  From  Dr.  Crowell ;  Catalogues,  1891-1897. 
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members  of  the  faculty  were  called  in  and  questioned  as 
to  the  causes  of  the  general  demoralization  and  com¬ 
plaint.  For  some  time  the  relation  between  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  faculty  had  been  very  strained,  and  in  some 
ways  unpleasant.  At  this  special  meeting  resolutions 
were  passed  in  reference  to  the  relations  of  the  officials 
of  the  institution;  and  H.  J.  Bass,  V.  Ballard,  W.  H. 
Branson  and  E.  J.  Parrish  were  appointed  a  finance 
committee.  This  committee  relieved  the  president  of 
all  financial  duties.^ 

This  financial  arrangement  turned  out  well,  and  the 
salaries  were  paid  during  the  spring  term  of  1893.  The 
most  of  the  money  came  from  Mr.  B.  N.  Duke  and 
brothers.  It  was  at  this  emergency  that  Mr.  Duke 
offered  sixty  $50  scholarships.  These  gave  tuition  to 
sixty  worthy  boys  and  at  the  same  time  paid  into  the 
college  $3,000  a  year.^  Still  the  real  troubles  had  only 
been  settled  in  part ;  the  faculty  and  president  were  still 
in  bad  faith  with  each  other.  Something  was  wrong 
somewhere.  When  the  trustees  had  their  meeting  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  the  spring  term  of  this  year,  they 
found  affairs  in  a  bad  condition.  They  then  began  to 
open  their  eyes  ;  before  this  most  of  them  had  looked  at 
college  affairs  from  a  distance.  It  had  come  to  the  point 
that  the  president  or  faculty  must  resign.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  trustees  asked  Dr.  Ch’owell  to  hand  in  his 
resignation.  He,  however,  was  given  the  opportunity 
of  defending  himself  before  them.  At  the  close  of  his 
defense,  they  voted  to  give  him  another  year  as  an  ex¬ 
periment.  When  this  news  was  made  known,  J.  M. 
Bandy,  F.  E.  Welch,  S.  B.  Weeks,  R.  L.  Flowers,  C.  L. 
Raper  and  D.  A.  Houston,  handed  in  their  resignations  ; 
and  a  short  while  before  this  J.  M.  Steadman  and  J.  L. 

1.  Letter  from  Dr.  Crowell;  Catalogue,  18ir2-i89-3;  Resolutions  of  the  Trustees, 
fall  of  1892;  the  writer  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  during  this  stormy  year. 

2.  Catalogue,  1892-1898. 
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Armstrong  had  done  the  same  thing.  Of  this  number 
all  retired  in  June  of  that  year  except  R.  L.  Flowers, 
who  remained  professor  of  Matematics.^ 

This  was  really  the  greatest  crisis  the  institution  ever 
had  :  the  place  was  new  and  in  some  parts  unfinished  ; 
general  demoralization  prevailed  among  some  of  the 
students;  the  new  plant  required  $10,000  a  year  for 
heat  and  light;  the  faculty  were  not  paid,  and  in  many 
cases  their  condition  was  ignored  or  unappreciated  ;  Mr. 
Washington  Duke  had  stopped  giving;  and  for  some 
time  it  seemed  that  the  end  had  come.  Who  was  to 
blame?  This  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  answer  in  full. 
Some  have  said  that  President  Crowell  was  the  sole  cause  ; 
others  have  said  that  the  faculty  in  having  their  irregu¬ 
lar  meetings  and  in  rebelling  somewhat  against  the 
higher  authorities  were  the  cause.  The  truth  is  that 
neither  the  president,  faculty  nor  trustees  were  alone  to 
blame  ;  all  three  together  had  made  the  mistakes  that 
brought  on  the  crisis.  The  president  had  driven  his 
faculty  from  him  by  his  insincerity,  by  his  attempt  to 
absorb  all  the  power  into  his  own  hands  and  by  not  pay¬ 
ing  any  attention  to  the  experience  and  requests  of  his 
colleagues.  The  faculty  were  perhaps  too  ready  to  find 
fault  and  to  talk  the  failings  of  the  college  to  the  student 
body  and  to  the  world.  The  trustees  are  to  be  blamed 
for  allowing  such  enormous  extravagance  in  building 
and  in  not  keeping  themselves  acquainted  with  their 
institution’s  affairs  and  real  condition. 

The  writer  should  here  make  an  explanation.  He  was 
in  this  whole  scene,  and  remembers  well  those  stormy 
faculty  meetings  and  thrilling  events  of  the  year  1892- 
1893.  Personally  he  was  on  good  terms  with  President 
Crowell,  but  he  could  not  help  recognizing  a  good  many 

1.  Catalogue,  1893-1894;  Letters  from  those  who  resigned;  the  writer  as  an  eye 
witness. 
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of  his  failings.  At  the  same  time  he  was  in  friendly  re¬ 
lations  with  all  the  members  of  the  faculty,  and  still  he 
saw  that  they  went  to  extremes.  He  did  not  meet  in 
those  irregular  meetings  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
faculty,  nor  did  he  ever  talk  about  the  administration  to 
the  students  or  the  public.  He  could  not  agree  with  the 
administration  as  he  felt  that  a  teacher  should  and  sent 
in  his  resignation.  Though  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
fight  and  still  has  the  faculty  and  President  Crowell  as 
his  personal  friends,  he  dares  to  make  a  free  and  frank 
statement  and  to  treat  the  whole  matter  in  a  perfectly 
fair  way. 

Dr.  Crowell  remained  president  during  the  year  1893- 
1894,  but  at  the  meeting  of  the  trustees.  May  1st,  1894, 
he  sent  in  his  resignation.  The  trustees,  however,  re¬ 
elected  him  with  a  unanimous  vote,  but  he  saw  fit  to 
decline  this  and  retired  July  1st,  1894.^  He  had  given 
the  college  the  seven  best  years  of  his  life.  Though  it 
had  had  many  trials  during  the  latter  part  of  his  admin¬ 
istration,  still  he  had  done  a  great  deal  for  the  institu¬ 
tion.  He  had  found  it  a  small  college  and  had  placed  it 
;^mong  the  first  institutions  of  the  land.  He  had  given 
to  the  student  body  a  zeal  for  true  scholarship  and  in¬ 
tellectual  attainments.  He  had  given  it  a  fine  faculty  of 
specialists  ;  also  had  taken  out  of  his  own  pocket  as 
much  as  $14,000,^  though  a  poor  man.  His  services 
have  not  as  yet  received  their  due  consideration  and  ap¬ 
preciation,  but  as  the  years  go  by  he  becomes  a  greater 
president  and  man.  He  made  mistakes,  many  of  which 
were  due  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  know  the  North 
Carolina  people  ;  on  the  other  hand  he  performed  a  great 
work.  In  the  days  to  come  he  will  be  recognized  as  one 

1.  His  two  letters  to  Col.  J.  W.  Alspaugli,  published  in  the  News  and  Observer, 
May,  1894. 

2.  Letter  from  Dr.  Crowell;  Catalogue,  1  s 887-1894 ;  Books  of  the  building  com¬ 
mittee  and  treasurer. 
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of  Trinity’s  greatest  and  most  consecrated  leaders.  Tlie 
church  and  trustees  owe  him  a  debt  that  they  have  made 
few  efforts  to  pay.  They  liave,  liowever,  recognized  liim 
as  one  of  their  benefactors  by  naming  the  Technological 
Building,  erected  by  him  at  a  cost  of  $8,000,  the  Crowell 
Science  Building. ^ 

During  the  summer  of  1894  Rev.  John  Carlisle  Kilgo, 
A.  M.,  of  Wofford  College,  South  Carolina,  was  elected 
president.  He  took  hold  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
term  of  that  year  ;  and  still  guides  tlie  institution.  He 
was  born  at  Laurens,  South  Carolina,  July  22nd,  1860  ; 
student  in  Wofford  College  1880-1881,  from  which  he 
was  forced  to  leave  on  account  of  poor  eyes  ;  taught 
1882;  licensed  to  preach  May  27th,  1882,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  South  Carolina  Conference  in  December 
of  the  same  year  ;  pastor  of  the  Bennettsville  circuit, 
Timmonsville,  Rock  Hill,  Little  Rock — all  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  1882-1888 ;  financial  agent  of  AV'offord  College 
1888-1890;  professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Meta¬ 
physics  in  Wofford  College  1890-1894;  A.  M.  from  Wof- 
fordl892  ;  D.  D.  from  Wofford  and  Randolph-Macon  1895.^ 
He  entered  into  the  work  with  great  enthusism  and  hopes^ 
and  has  done  much  to  place  the  college  on  a  betcer  foot¬ 
ing.  He  is  easily  the  greatest  preacher  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  the  State,  and  by  his  great  sermons  and  ad¬ 
dresses  has  made  a  lasting  reputation.  He  has  increased 
the  endowment  by  $100,000  ;  the  productive  fund  is  now 
$125,000  and  the  property  is  worth  $200, 000. ^  He  has 
made  his  student  body  characteristic  and  loyal.  His 
fight  against  State  aid  to  higher  education  has  been  in¬ 
tense  and  able,  though  it  seems  that  he  has  accomplished 
very  little  thereby.  The  institution  is  now  coeducational. 

1.  Letter  from  Dr.  Crowell ;  Catalogue,  1896-1897. 

•2.  Trinity  Archive,  October,  1894,  pp.  2-:3 ;  Catalogues,  1895-1897. 

8.  Letter  from  President  Kilgo;  Journal  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  1897» 
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This  plan  was  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Crowell ;  and  it  has 
now  by  the  gift  of  $100,000,  given  by  Mr.  Washington 
Duke,  December  10th,  1896,  become  an  established 
feature.  This  gift  was  made  on  the  condition  that 
women  be  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  men.^ 

The  donations  to  the  institution  during  the  last  ten 
years  have  been  large  for  Southern  schools.  The  college 
has  had  enough  given  to  it  in  this  time  to  be  in  the  best 
financial  condition  of  any  school  in  the  country.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  still  in  rather  poor  circumstances.  The  follow¬ 
ing  have  been  the  main  gifts:  J.  S.  Carr,  $10,000  en¬ 
dowment  and  land  worth  at  least  $25,000  ;  J.  F.  Crowell, 
$14,000;  Dr.  J.  A.  Cunninggim,  George  Watts,  J.  A. 
and  J.  M.  Odell,  each  $1,000  ;  W.  R.  Odell,  $500  ;  Wash¬ 
ington  Duke,  $275,000;  B.  N.  Duke,  brothers  and  Mrs. 
R.  E.  Lyon,  $7,500  a  year  for  three  years  ;  B.  N.  Duke 
$2,550  on  Dr.  Crowell’s  salary,  salary  of  private  secre¬ 
tary  for  some  time,  deficits  on  current  expenses,  often 
amounting  to  $7,000,  for  the  past  three  years.  There 
have  been  a  great  many  more  generous  donors.  The 
library,  which  has  about  10,000  volumes,  has  received 
a  large  number  of  small  gifts ;  so  has  the  historical 
museum.^ 

As  far  as  the  writer  can  find  out  the  faculty  of  the  col¬ 
lege  has  been  as  follows  :  Rev.  Braxton  Craven,  A.  M., 
D.  D.,  1851-82;  Rev.  A.  S.  Andrews,  D.  D.,  1851-54; 
Hon.  W.  M.  Robbins,  A.  M.,  1851-54;  L.  Johnson,  A. 
M.,  tutor,  1853—55,  1855—84 ;  I.  L.  Wright,  A.  M.,  1855— 
65;  W.  T.  Gannaway,  A.  M.,  1857-92;  0.  W.  Carr,  A. 
M.,  tutor,  1855—63,  1866—78  ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Robbins,  A.  M., 
tutor,  1855—59;  Rev.  J.  H.  Speed,  A.  B.,  1856—57  ;  R. 
H.  Skeen,  A.  M.,  1858-60  ;  L.  W.  Andrews,  A.  M.,  tutor, 
1860-63;  J.  W.  Young,  1864-65  ;  Rev.  Peter  Doub,  D.  D., 


1.  Mr.  Duke’s  letter.  The  News  and  Observer,  December  11,  1896. 

2.  Letter  from  President  Kilgo;  Mr.  Duke’s  books;  Letter  from  Dr.  Crowell; 
Catalogues,  1887-1897. 
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1866-70;  AV.  C.  Doub,  A.  M.,  1866-73;  Rev.  J.  H. 
Tucker,  A.  M.,  1871-72;  Rev.  AV.  H.  Pegram,  A.  Al., 
tutor,  1873-75,  1875- ;  C.  P.  Frazier,  A.  B.,  asst,  pro¬ 
fessor,  1878-79;  J.  D.  Hodges,  A.  M.,  1879-82;  Rev.  J. 
AI.  Ashby,  A.  Al.,  1882-83;  Rev.  J.  F.  Heitmau,  A.  Al.,  1883- 
91;  Rev.  Al.  L.  AA^ood,  D.  D.,  1883-84;  J.  A.  Elliot,  A. 
B.,  tutor,  1884-85;  X.  C.  English,  A.  AL,  1885-92;  J. 
Al.  Bandy,  A.  AL,  1885-93;  H.  H.  AATlliams,  A.  AL, 
1885—86;  A.  AV.  Long,  A.  B.,  1885-87  ;  Dred  Peacock, 
tutor,  1886-87  ;  G.  X.  Raper,  tutor,  1886-88  ;  J.  L.  Arm¬ 
strong,  A.  Al.,  1887-93  ;  J.  H.  Hatbcock,  tutor,  1887-88  ; 
AA'illiam  Price,  A.  B.,  1888-89;  F.  E.  AA'elcli,  A.  B., 
1889-93;  Rev.  L.  AAL  Crawford,  A.  Al.,  1890-93;  J.  S. 
Bassett,  Ph.  D.,  instructor,  1890-91, 1894—;  J.  AL  Stead¬ 
man,  B.  S.,  1891-93;  H.  A.  Aikins,  Ph.  D.,  1891-92; 
S.  B.  AAAeks,  Ph.  D.,  1891-93  ;  B.  C.  Hinde,  A.  B.,  1891- 
94;  AV.  1.  Cranford,  Ph.  D.,  tutor,  1890-91,  instructor, 
1891-92,  1893- ;  AV.  T.  AlcDoAvell,  A.  B.,  tutor,  1891-92; 
B.  B.  Xicholson,  Ph.  B.,  tutor,  1891-92,  1893-94;  R.  L. 
Flowers,  instructor,  1891-93,  1893- ;  Hon.  A.  C.  Avery, 
LL.  D.,  1892-93;  C.  L.  Raper,  A.  B.,  instructor,  1892- 
93;  D.  A.  Houston ,  A.  B.,  instructor,  1892-93;  J.  L. 
AVeber,  A.  B.,  1893-94;  E.  T.  Bynum,  A.  B.,  instructor, 

1893- 94;  A.  H.  Alerritt,  A.  B.,  1893- ;  Rev.  Olin  Bog- 
gess,  A.  B.,  B.  D.,  1893-95  ;  Jerome  Dowd,  1893- ;  Edwin 
Alims,  Al.  A.,  1894- ;  Rev.  J.  C.  Kilgo,  A.  Al.,  D.  D., 

1894—  ;  Al.  H.  Arnold,  A.  AL,  1894—95  ;  Al.  H.  Lockwood, 
E.  E.,  1894-97  ;  F.  S.  Aldridge,  tutor,  1895-96;  AA".  H. 
Adams,  tutor,  1895-97  ;  AAL  P.  Few,  Ph.  D.,  1896- ;  J. 
1.  Hamaker,  Ph.  D.,  1897- ;  P.  A".  Anderson,  C.  C. 
AVeaver,  Z.  F.  Curtis,  and  S.  L.  Dent,  tutors,  1896-97.^ 

The  faculty  at  present,  as  it  has  been  for  some  time,  is 
able  and  conservative.  There  are  among  its  members 


1.  Catalogues,  1851-1897 ;  W.  H.  Pegram,  Trinity  Archive,  October,  1894 ;  News  and 
Observ'er,  August  26, 1897. 
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Ph.  D.  graduates  of  Johns  Hopkins,  Yale,  Harvard  and 
Cornell,  and  students  of  tlie  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  and 
German  Universities.^  The  publications  of  the  faculty 
do  not  number  many  volumes,  but  are  equal  to  those  of 
any  North  Carolina  institution.  They  are  as  follows  : 
Common  School  Grammar  by  Brandtly  York  in  1854, 
which  with  his  High  School  Grammar  has  gone  through 
four  editions  U  Dr.  Craven’s  Revisal  of  Bullion’s  English 
Grammar,  1863 ;  L.  Johnson,  Common  School  Arith¬ 
metic,  1864;  Analytical  Arithmetic  by  J.  M.  Bandy, 
1890 ;  English  Grammar  by  J.  L.  Armstrong,  1891  ; 
several  historical  works  bv  S.  B.  Weeks  and  J.  S.  Bas- 

t/ 

sett ;  Jerome  Dowd,  Sketches  of  Prominent  Living  North 
Carolinians,  1888,  Life  of  Braxton  Craven,  1896.^  The 
students  have  had  four  publications  :  The  College  Herald, 
1881-82  ;  Trinity  Magazine,  1883  ;  Trinity  Archive,  now 
in  its  12th  volume  ;  Historical  Publication,  1897.'^ 

The  course  of  studies  is  as  high  as  that  of  Davidson, 
given  in  another  part  of  these  sketches.  Since  the  col¬ 
lege  moved  to  Durham  there  has  been  no  regular  pre¬ 
paratory  department.  However,  there  have  been  several 
classes  of  sub-freshman  work.  At  the  last  sessions  of 
the  North  Carolina  and  Western  North  Carolina  Con¬ 
ferences  it  was  decided  to  introduce  a  j)reparatory  de¬ 
partment,  beginning  with  the  fall  of  1898.  For  the  past 
three  years  none  but  A.  B..  and  A.  M.  degrees  have  been 
given.  Dr.  Crowell  had  brought  in  B.  S.  and  Ph.  B.  ; 
also  had  organized  a  Law  department  under  Judge  A.  C. 
Avery,  a  department  of  Theology  under  Rev.  L.  W. 
Crawford  upon  the  completion  of  which  B.  D.  was  given, 
a  department  of  Civil  Engineering  with  C.  E.  degree 
under  Prof.  J.  M.  Bandy.  All  three  of  these  depart- 

1.  The  News  and  Observer,  August  26, 1897. 

2.  Rev.  B,  A.  York, 

3.  Works  in  the  writer’s  library ;  also  in  Greensboro  Female  College  Library. 

4.  Ibid, 
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merits  had  an  existence  of  but  little  more  than  two  years. 
The  plan  of  President  Kil^o  has  been  to  limit  the  field 
and  intensify  the  work.  The  terms  are  vei’y  low  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  advantages  ;  $50  only  are  charged  for 
tuition  per  year.^ 

Thus  has  Trinity  College  grown,  labored  and  suffered. 
It  has  had  a  very  interesting  history,  though  it  has  not 
been  written  ;  and  this  sketch  is  by  far  too  brief.  The 
internal  history  of  the  old  college,  like  that  of  every 
school,  can  not  be  written  in  words,  but  only  in  the  lives 
and  hearts  of  those  who  have  been  connected  therewith. 
Trinity  College  has  shown  itself  in  many  an  emer¬ 
gency.  It  has  now  a  brighter  field.  Tlie  present  ar¬ 
rangement  of  having  two  full  professors  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  English  will  produce  results  as  yet  not  hoped 
for.  The  historical  work  begun  by  Dr.  Weeks  and  now 
kept  up  under  Dr.  Bassett  has  been  able  ;  and  really 
this  institution  is  among  the  pioneers  in  such  work. 
The  Historical  Society  organized  in  1892  still  becomes 
deeper  and  stronger;  and  its  collection,  known  as  the 
historical  museum,  is  becoming  large  and  valuable. ^ 

ST.  Mary’s  school. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  famous  private  schools  for 
girls  of  the  State.  While  the  principals  have  been  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  still  the  church  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  school  until  1895.  At  that  time  it 
was  made  a  Diocesan  institution.'*^  The  property  was 
purchased  by  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  in  May, 
1897,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000;  and  Bishop  J.  B.  Cheshire 
has  taken  the  field  to  secure  $100,000  for  an  endowment 
fund.^  It  has  had  a  long  and  interesting  existence,  and 

1.  Catalogues,  1887-1897. 

2.  Catalogues,  1891-1897. 

8.  Letter  from  rrineipal  Bennett  Smedes. 

4.  The  New  w  and  Observer,  May  15, 1897. 
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its  history  deserves  to  be  written  iii  detail.  However, 
these  sketches  have  already  become  too  extensive,  and 
the  remaining  part  will  have  to  be  given  in  somewhat 
condensed  form. 

The  school  was  opened  in  1842  by  Rev.  Aldert  Smedes, 
D.  I).,  and  since  then  it  has  never  closed  its  doors.  Its 
location  is  about  one  mile  from  the  State  Capitol.  With 
an  oak  grove  of  twenty  acres  and  six  quaint  buildings, 
it  is  a  very  attractive  spot.  This  has  been  made  sacred 
by  the  great  ability  and  consecration  of  its  founder.  He 
was  its  guide  and  almost  its  very  life  for  thirty-six  years. 
He  was  great  and  conspicuous  in  his  churcli,  but  greater 
still  in  his  school  work.  He  has  made  St.  Mary’s  a 
household  word  in  as  juany  as  five  thousand  homes  all 
over  the  South;  during  the  first  fifty  years,  1842-1892, 
there  were  enrolled  forty-seven  liundred  and  fifty  differ¬ 
ent  ])upils.  His  charities  were  far  greater  than  most 
people  can  or  will  give.  He  had  an  income  apart  from 
his  school,  hence  did  not  make  this  a  mere  money  mak¬ 
ing  concern.  His  chief  aim  was  to  train  lady-like,  re¬ 
fined  and  Christian  women.  ^  He  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  April,  2()th,  1810;  educated  at  Columbia  College, 
Ti'ansylvania  University,  Kentucky,  and  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  of  his  church  in  New  York  ;  as¬ 
sistant  rector  of  Christ  Church,  New  York  City,  and 
rector  of  St.  George’s  Church,  Schenectady,  New  York  ; 
D.  D.  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1854;- 
died  at  Raleigh,  April  25th,  1877.-'^ 

At  his  death  his  son  Rev.  Bennett  Smedes,  A.  M.,  took 
charge,  and  he  has  run  it  to  the  present.'^  His  father 
had  set  a  high  example  and  standard  to  follow,  still  the 

1.  Dr.  K.  r.  Battle’.s  Oonteninal  Address  on  Ralei^^h,  1SU2,  p.70;  Dr.  Battle,  Nortli 
Carolina  University  I^Iaf^azine,  November,  LSJiil;  Bishop  Cheshire,  Semi-Centen¬ 
nial  Address  at  St.  INlary’s,  1892;  Onr  Living  and  Onr  Dead,  Vol.  III.,  p.  115. 

2.  General  Catalogue  of  the  University  of  Ni)rth  Carolina,  p.  210. 

y.  Dr.  Battle,  North  Carolina  University  Magazine,  November,  1S93. 

1.  The  News  and  Observer,  May  15, 1897 ;  Letter  from  Principal  Smedes. 
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son  has  in  no  way  fallen  short.  During  1896-1897  there 
were  enrolled  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  pupils,  and 
the  faculty  consisted  of  fifteen  members.  Among  the 
strongest  teachers  under  Dr.  Aldert  Smedes  were  :  Misses 
E.  A.  Evertson  and  0,’ Connor;  Mesdames  Clement  and 
Gonye  ;  and  Mrs.  Iredell.  There  have  been  equally  as 
strong  ones  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Bennett 
Smedes.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  as  leaders  : 
Mrs.  Kate  de  R.  Meares  ;  Misses  M.  E.  J.  Czarmonska 
and  E.  D.  Battle.  The  library  of  the  school  contains 
twenty-five  hundred  volumes  ;  and  the  principal’s  of  the 
same  size  is  open  to  the  pupils.  There  has  been  but  one 
author  among  the  teachers — Mrs.  Annie  C.  Ketchum, 
Lotus  Flowers  and  a  text  book  on  Botany.  The  Muse  is 
the  name  of  the  students’  publication.  The  course  of 
studies  is  not  much  different  from  that  of  Salem  Female 
Academy  already  considered.  The  terms  have  recently 
been  reduced.  For  tuition  in  English  Branches,  Latin, 
Class  Singing  and  Elocution,  washing,  use  of  the  library, 
Music  from  an  assistant,  $240  are  charged.^ 

ASHEVILLE  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

This  school  goes  back  to  1842  for  its  beginning. ^  Its 
early  history  has  not  been  ascertained.  However,  the 
writer  has  made  everv  effort  to  do  so,  but  has  met  with 
no  success  and  little  appreciation.  It  was  the  property 
of  the  Holston  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  until  1866,  when  it  passed  over  to  a  joint 
stock  company,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  Asheville 
citizens.  Drs.  Erasmus  Rawley  and  Cummins  were 
among  the  presidents  before  the  Civil  War.  When  it 
became  the  property  of  the  stock  company  Dr.  James  S. 
Kennedy  was  elected  president ;  and  he  held  this  posi- 

1.  Catalogue,  189(1-1897 ;  Letter  from  Principal  Smedes. 

2.  Catalogue,  1897-1898:  Letter  from  Prof.  B.  E.  Atkins,  Gastonia. 
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tion  for  about  ten  years.  Then  Rev.  J.  R.  Long  served 
as  presiding  officer  for  two  years.  From  1878  to  1879 
the  in-stitution  was  suspended.^ 

In  September  of  1879  Rev.  James  Atkins,  A.  M.,  D. 
D.,  assumed  control,  and  was  at  its  head  for  ten  years. 
Rev.  S.  N.  Barker,  of  Texas,  was  president  1889-1890; 
and  B.  E.  Atkins,  A.  M.,  1890-1893.^  In  the  fall  of 
1893  Dr.  James  Atkins,  who  had  been  president  of 
Emory  and  Henry  College,  Virginia,  for  four  years, 
came  back.  He  again  had  control  until  the  summer  of 
1896,  when  he  was  elected  Sunday  School  Editor  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  During  the  year 
1896—1897  it  was  kept  up  by  Mrs.  James  Atkins.  Last 
summer  the  proj^erty  was  sold  to  Archibald  A.  Jones,  A. 
M.  In  1887  the  present  building  was  erected  by  Dr. 
James  Atkins  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  During  the  eighteen 
years  with  which  he  was  connected  with  it,  as  president 
of  the  faculty  or  of  the  trustees,  it  had  an  annual  enroll¬ 
ment  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  ;  and  the  pupils 
came  from  almost  every  State  in  the  South  and  from 
Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Nebraska.^  The  course 
of  studies  was  equally  as  high  as  that  of  any  of  the 
female  schools  in  the  State  ;  and  the  faculty  was  com¬ 
posed  of  about  twelve  members.  Board,  furnished 
rooms,  fuel,  lights,  and  tuition  in  the  literary  branches, 
cost  $225  per  year  of  thirty-eight  weeks  ;  Music,  Art, 
Elocution,  Book-keeping,  French,  German,  were  extras 
and  cost  from  $10  to  $35  each."^ 

Mr.  Jones,  who  was  president  of  Central  Female  Col¬ 
lege,  Lexington,  Missouri,  1889-1897,  has  enlarged  the 
faculty,  extended  the  curriculum  and  increased  the  ex¬ 
penses  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  faculty  for  1897- 

1.  Letter  from  Prof.  B.  E.  Atkins. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid;  Catalogues,  1890-1898. 

4.  Catalogues,  1890-1896. 
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1898  is  composed  of  fourteen  members.  The  courses  ad¬ 
vertised  in  English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German, 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Philosophy, 
and  History,  are  as  extensive  as  those  given  by  any  ol 
the  higher  institutions  for  men  in  the  State.  There  is  a 
preparatory  department  of  considerable  scope.  It  is 
very  probable  that  this  will  have  about  all  of  the  pupils, 
and  that  the  high  courses  given  in  the  catalogue  are 
only  ideal  standards.  Board,  lights,  heat,  tuition  in 
regular  courses,  for  scholastic  year  amount  to  $325  ;  and 
Music,  Art  and  Elocution  are  extras  and  cost  from  $15 
to  $45.1 

GREENSBORO  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  ranks  among  the  very  first  in  age  and 
infiuence.  Its  history  has  been  varied  and  interesting. 
It  was  born  and  reared  as  a  child  of  the  Methodist 
Church  ;  and,  though  at  one  time  it  was  almost  forsaken 
by  the  church,  it  still  loves  and  supports  its  dear  old 
mother.  Its  charter  was  ratified  December  28th,  1838  ; 
and  this  was  the  second  regularly  chartered  female  col¬ 
lege  south  of  the  Potomac. ^  The  Wesleyan  Female 
College  of  Macon,  Georgia,  which  claims  the  record  of 
being  the  first  regularly  chartered  college  for  women  in 
the  world,  had  its  charter  confirmed  by  the  legislature 
of  that  State  December  23rd,  1836.^  There  are  several 
female  schools,  like  Salem  Female  Academy,  older  than 
either  of  these  institutions,  but  they  were  not  recognized 
by  law  as  colleges  at  such  an  early  date. 

By  1830  the  Methodists  of  Greensboro  were  strong 
enough  to  build  a  church.  A  short  while  after  the 
church  was  erected,  a  little  school  was  begun  for  the 
children  of  the  members.  Miss  Phoebe  Judson  was  in 


1.  Catalogue  and  circular  announcements  for  1897-1898. 

i.  i)r.  T.  M.  Jones,  Centennial  of  Methodism  in  North  Carolina,  p.  1G8. 

8.  C.  E.  Jones’  Education  in  Georgia, p.  91. 
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charge  of  this  for  some  time.^  This  school  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  movement  to  establish  Greensboro  Female 
College.  In  1837  the  trustees  of  the  school  sent  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  Virginia  Conference,  which  met  at  Peters¬ 
burg,  Virginia,  January  31st.  It  was  at  this  time  and 
place  that  the  North  Carolina  Conference  was  given  a 
separate  existence  ;  and  the  petition  from  the  trustees 
of  the  school  in  Greensboro  set  forth  the  necessity  of 
having  a  female  institution  of  high  rank  under  this  new 
Conference.  Revs.  Moses  Brock,  Peter  Doub  and  Samuel 
S.  Bryant  were  appointed  a  commictee  to  consider  this 
petition.  They,  after  careful  deliberation,  introduced  to 
the  Conference  resolutions,  which  were  ado^oted  and  are 
as  follows  : 

'' Resolved ,  1.  That  the  Conference  will  co-operate  with 
the  trustees  of  Greensboro  Female  School,  provided  that 
one-half  the  number  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  at  all 
times  be  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference. 

'^Resolved,  2.  That  the  boai'd  thus  constituted  shall 
petition  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  for  a  proper 
charter  for  a  seminary  of  learning,  to  be  called  the  Greens¬ 
boro  Female  College. 

^'Resolved,  3.  That  the  Conference  appoint  Moses  Brock, 
Hezekiah  G.  Leigh,  William  Compton,  Peter  Doub,  John 
Hank,  James  Reid,  Bennett  T.  Blake,  William  E.  Pell 
and  Samuel  S.  Brvant,  trustees,  to  carry  into  effect  the 
object  contemplated  by  the  previous  resolutions. 

Resolved,  4.  That  the  Bishop  be  requested  to  appoint 
an  agent  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  this  object. 

Moses  Brock,  Chairman.’’ ^ 

Rev.  Samuel  S.  Bryant  was  appointed  financial  agent. 
Revs.  Moses  Brock,  Ira  T.  Wyche  and  James  Reid  fol¬ 
lowed  him  in  the  same  position.  During  the  latter  part 
of  1837  two  hundred  and  ten  acres  of  land,  on  the  western 


1.  Miss  Ruth  York,  College  Message,  November,  1897. 

2.  Dr.  Jones,  C^'ntennial  of  Methodism  in  North  Carolina,  pp.  100-161. 
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side  of  Greensboro,  were  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $3,350. 
Forty  acres  were  laid  off  for  college  purposes,  and  the 
remaining  part  was  sold  in  town  lots  for  about  as  much 
as  the  original  tract  had  cost,  The  iponey  for  the  build¬ 
ing  came  in  very  slowly  ;  those  were  times  of  great  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  depression.  The  trustees,  however, 
went  on  with  the  work,  and  borrowed  money  on  their 
individual  notes.  In  September,  1843,  the  corner  stone 
was  laid  and  by  the  summer  of  1845  the  building  was 
completed.  It  was  built  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  and 
contained  thirty-six  rooms.  From  first  to  last  it  had 
cost  as  much  as  $20,000,  a  large  part  of  which  was  still 
unpaid.  Some  time  later  the  debt  incurred  in  the  build¬ 
ing  was  consolidated  by  a  loan  of  $7,000  from  the  liter¬ 
ary  fund  of  the  State.  Rev.  Peter  Doub,  D.  D.,  was 
perhaps  the  most  active  and  influential  of  all  those  who 
took  part  in  this  educational  enterprise.  During  those 
early  days  Mrs.  Susan  Mendenhall,  of  Guilford  county, 
made  a  gift  of  $4,000,  one  of  the  largest  individual  dona¬ 
tions  ever  made  to  the  institution,  t 

On  February  1st,  1846,  the  first  faculty  was  elected, 
and  Rev.  Soloman  Lea,  A.  M.,  became  president.  He 
was  born  at  Leasburg,  Caswell  county.  North  Carolina, 
November  21st,  1807  ;  graduated  with  A.  B.  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  1833;  A.  M.  from  the 
same  in  1838  ;  tutor  in  Randolph-Macon  College  1835^ 
37;  president  of  Farntville  (Virginia)  Female  Serninary 
1841-43  ;  principal  of  Somerville  Female  Institute,  Leas¬ 
burg,  1847-92;  died  April  30th,  1897.^  The  first  work 
of  the  college  began  April  15th,  1846.  The  faculty  was 

1.  Dr.  Jones,  Centennial  of  Methodism  in  North  Carolina,  pp.  161-162;  C.  C. 
Weaver,  Trinity  Archive,  November,  1896;  Catalogues,  1892-1898,  historical  sketches. 

2.  General  Catalogue  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  p.  161;  Rev.  R.  H. 
Broom,  North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate,  June  2, 1897;  Dr.  Jones,  Centennial  of 
Methodism  in  North  Carolina,  p.  l62;  Letters  from  Rev.  Soloman  Lea  to  President 
F.  L.  Reid,  March  25,  April  21,  1893,  Greensboro  Female  College  Library ;  Miss  Wil- 
helmina  Lea,  Trinity  Archive,  February,  1898. 
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composed  of  five  members.  The  course  of  studies  was 
very  much  the  same  as  in  Edgeworth  Female  Seminary 
at  that  time.  The  expenses  were  as  follows  :  board  and 
tuition  in  the  preparatory  department,  five  months, 
$(32-.$65  ;  board,  washing,  fuel,  lights,  tuition  in  college 
course,  with  Music,  French,  Drawing,  Painting  and 
Needle-work,  five  months,  not  more  than  $100.^ 

The  first  term  was  of  but  three  months  duration,  and 
there  were  enrolled  sixty  pupils.  During  the  fall  term 
of  the  first  year  there  were  one  hundred,  sixty  of  whom 
were  boarders.  The  income  from  the  students  for  the 
first  term  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  salaries  in  full, 
but  during  the  second  after  the  salaries  were  paid  there 
was  a  surplus.  The  salary  of  the  president  was  $1,000  ; 
matron,  Mrs.  S.  Blake,  $1,000;  Rev.  Bennett  T.  Blake, 
professor,  $500  ;  Mrs.  Sophia  Lea,  Music,  $500  ;  Miss 
Phoebe  Judson  $300.  Mr.  Lea  did  his  best  to  make  the 
college  a  success  ;  and  he  succeeded  well,  though  several 
occurrences  of  an  unpleasant  nature  took  place.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  discord  in  the  faculty.  Mr.  Blake, 
who  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Conference,  was 
professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  chaplain,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  trustees  and  treasurer  of  the  college  ;  and  he 
wanted  to  have  a  very  large  part  of  the  management  in 
his  own  hands.  He,  Mrs.  Blake  and  another  member  of 
the  faculty,  whom  Mr.  Lea  calls  the  “Northern  mischief 
maker,”  stirred  up  discord  unless  they  were  allowed  ab¬ 
solute  authority.  Mr.  Lea  soon  found  out  that  he  could 
not  run  the  college  with  such  discordant  elements  in  its 
faculty,  and  resigned  in  December,  1847.^ 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Lea,  Rev.  Albert  Micajah 
Shipp  was  elected  to  the  presidency.  He  took  hold  in 

1.  Catalogue.  18i6;  Greensboro  Patriot,  February  7. 184(). 

2.  Journal  of  Greensboro  Female  College,  184G-1885,  p,  40;  Greensboro  Patriot, 
December  11. 1847 ;  Manuscript  of  Mr,  Ix'a  in  Greensboro  Female  College  Library 
written  to  President  Reid  in  189J. 
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January,  1848,  and  resigned  June,  1850.  During  his 
term  of  two  and  one  half  years  the  institution  prospei'ed 
even  beyond  the  highest  expectations.  Twenty-six 
young  women  graduated  under  liim,  and  the  finances 
were  put  in  a  somewhat  better  shape. ^  Though  lie  was 
not  connected  with  it  long  enough  to  be  considered  one 
of  its  great  presidents,  still  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
characters  ever  within  its  walls.  He  was  born  in  Stokes 
county.  North  Carolina;  graduated  with  A.  B.  degree 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1840,  A.  M.  in 
1845;  D.  D.  from  Randolph-Macon  College  1859;  LL. 
D.  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  1883  ;  pastor 
at  Charleston,  Columbia,  Sumter  and  Cheraw,  South 
Carolina,  and  Fayetteville,  North  Cai’olina  ;  professor  of 
Mathematics  and  French  in  Greensboro  Female  College 
at  the  same  time  he  was  president ;  professor  of  History 
in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  1849-1859,  and  of 
French  1850-1853;  president  of  Wolford  College,  South 
Carolina,  1859-1 875  ;  professor  of  Exegetical  Theology 
in  Vanderbilt  University  1876-1886,  of  which  he  was 
dean  of  the  theological  department  and  vice  chancellor  for 
three  years  ;  wrote  History  of  Methodism  in  South  Caro- 
linal884  ;  died  at  Cheraw,  South  Carolina,  July  27, 1887.^ 
In  June,  1850,  Rev.  Charles  Force  Deems  was  elected 
the  third  president.  He  was  so  well  and  favorably  known 
that  it  seemed  that  a  new  era  had  begun  when  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  management.  He  was  born  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  December  4th,  1820;  student  at  Dickinson 
College,  Pennsylvania,  1834-1839,  where  he  graduated  ; 
preacher  in  New  York  City  1839-40  ;  agent  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bible  Society  in  North  Carolina  1840-1842  ;  adjunct 
professor  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of 

1.  Journal  of  (ireensboro  Female  Colle^Jie,  184()-1885.  p.  40;  Greensboro  Patriot, 
December  11. 1847;  Manuscript  of  Mr.  Lea  in  Greensboro  Female  College  Library, 
written  to  President  Reid  in  1898;  Dr.  Jones,  Centennial  of  Methodism  in  North 
Carolina,  p.  1G4;  Catalogues.  1892-1898. 

2.  General  Catalogue  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  pp.  80,  207,  241;  Letter 
from  Miss  Susie  V.  Shipp,  Cheraw,  South  Carolina. 
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North  Carolina  1842-1848  ;  professor  of  Natural  Science 
in  Randolph-Macon  College  1848-1849  ;  D.  D.  from  Ran- 
dolph-Macon  1853;  founder  of  the  female ,  schools  in 
Thomasville  and  Wilson;  founder  and  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Strangers  in  New*  York  City  1870-1893  ; 
LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  1877; 
founder  and  editor  of  the  American  Institute  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Philosophy  1881-1893;  editor  of  five  different 
pa])ers  ;  author  of  as  many  as  twenty  volumes.;  died  in 
New  York  City,  November  18th,  1893.^ 

He  brought  new  life  and  methods,  and  the  school  be¬ 
came  very  prosperous.  During  the  first  scholastic  year 
under  him  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pupils  matricu¬ 
lated  ;  and  this  was  the  enrollment  for  the  next  year. 
The  rooms  were  all  filled,  and  many  more  pupils  would 
have  entered  had  the  accommodatioris  been  sufficient. 
President  Deems  asked  the  trustees  for  more  room. 
They  were  already  burdened  with  the  debt  of  the  first 
building  and  were  unwilling  to  increase  this.  It  was  in 
this  emergency  that  President  Deems  in  1852  made  the 
$20,000  proposition.  It  was  as  follows  :  that  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  collect  and  pay  over  $20,000  to  the 
trustees  ;  that  the  trustees  give  board  and  tuition  to  the 
daughters  of  all  the  ininisters  of  the  Conference  at  that 
time,  and  afterwards  to  ten  annually  during  the  life  of 
tlie  institution.  This  at, the  time  seemed  a  splendid 
proposition,  though  in  the  end  it  was  not  successful. 
The  offer  was  accepted  on  the  part  of  the  Conference, 
and  many  of  the  preachers  went  to  work  to  raise  the 
money.  Revs.  William  Closs,  D.  I).,  and  William  Bar¬ 
ringer  secured  a  large  part  of  it.^  It  was  not  until  the 

1.  Charles  Force  Deems,  (autobiographiea]  and  biographical),  by  his  Sons.  pp. 

17,  (SO.  9i,  i)5. 98,  1C8-121,  li)l-2‘22.  2‘J'2-‘23(),  274,  308-323,  348;  General  Catalogue  of 

the  University  of  North  Carolina,  pp.  80,  240;  Dr.  F.  L.  Reid,  the  Alumni  Quarterly 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  .January,  1895. 

2.  Dr.  F.  L.  Reid,  the  Alumni  Quarterly  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
.January.  1895;  Dr.  Jones,  Centennial  of  Methodism  in  North  Carolina,  pp.  164-1()5; 
Catalogues,  1851-1853;  Journal  of  Greensboro  Female  College,  1846-1885,  pp.  656-684. 
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fall  of  1856  tliat  any  benefits  came  to  the  ministei’s, 
and  the  full  amount  was  not  paid  to  the  trustees  until 
May,  1860.^ 

Before  anything  was  done  in  the  way  of  enlarging  the 
building  Dr.  Deems  retired,  Decembei*,  1854.  Though 
he  was  the  presiding  officer  for  only  four  and  a  half 
years,  still  he  had  increased  the  faculty,  appliances  and 
patronage  ;  and  he  made  a  reputation  for  the  college  in 
the  way  of  scholarship. ^  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to 
bring  to  light  a  few  points  of  the  internal  workings  of 
the  president  and  trustees.  From  the  beginning  there 
had  been  somewhat  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  assume  too  much  of  the  management  of  college 
affairs  in  their  own  hands.  The  trustees  elected  the 
president  and  expected  him  to  lain  the  institution  so  as 
to  make  fine  profits  for  them,  but  they  gave  him  little 
choice  in  selecting  teachers  and  in  paying  theni  what 
their  services  were  worth.  A  minority  of  the  trustees 
had  enough  influence  on  the  majority  to  thwart  all  plans, 
for  improvement  and  scholarship.  While  the  income 
for  1852-1853  was  $7,330,  the  salaries  were  only  $4,710, 
giving  a  profit  of  $2,620.^  In  spite  of  such  fine  profits, 
the  executive  committee  of  the  trustees  cut  down  the 
salaries  of  three  members  of  the  faculty.  Mr.  Lea  and 
Dr.  Shipp  had  resigned  largely  on  account  of  such  mis¬ 
management  on  the  part  of  the  trustees.  Dr.  Deems  en¬ 
dured  it  for  some  time,  but  on  May  18th,  1853,  he  sent 
in  his  resignation.  The  writer  has  a  copy  of  this  before 
him  and  bears  witness  that  the  whole  is  very  interesting 
I'eading.  It  is  scathing,  still  pleasant  and  true.  It 
shows  the  deep  grasp  that  Dr.  Deems  had  of  the  true 
educational  problems.  His  first  resignation  was  not  ac- 

1.  Day  Book  of  Greensboro  Female  College,  1855-1863;  Dr.  Jones,  Centennial  of 
Methodism  in  North  Carolina,  p.  167. 

2.  Dr.  Jones,  Centennial  of  Methodism  in  North  Carolina,  p.  165;  Catalogues, 
1851-1853;  t  harles  Force  Deems,  by  his  Sons,  pp.  108-117. 

3.  Journal  of  Greensboro  Female  College,  1846-1885,  p.  676. 
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cepted,  and  he  remained  as  president  until  December, 
18544 

At  this  time  Rev.  Turner  Myrick  Jones,  who  had  been 
professor  of  Mathematics  and  Ancient  Languages  for  one 
yeai*,  became  president ;  and  he  remained  at  its  head 
until  his  death,  June  30th,  1890.  He  was  born  in 
Franklin  county.  North  Carolina,  June  4th,  1819  ;  grad¬ 
uated  at  Randolph-Macon  College  with  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  ; 
D.  D.  from  Trinity  College  1870 ;  private  teacher  in 
Warren  county  1844-1846  ;  principal  of  Ridgeway  Male 
Academy  1846-1847 ;  principal  of  Midway  Academy, 
Franklin  county,  1847-1850;  principal  of  Louisburg 
Male  Academy  1850-1853,  when  he  came  to  Greensboro 
Female  College.^  He  was  one  of  the  most  noble  and 
cultured  teachers  this  State  has  produced.  As  a  teacher 
and  guide  of  young  women  he  has  no  superior,  and  with 
the  exception  of  Dr.  Srnedes  no  equal. 

When  he  took  hold  the  institution  was  not  by  any 
means  in  a  solid  condition.  The  financial  report  of  1855 
shows  that  $10,000  were  still  unpaid  on  the  first  build¬ 
ing  ;  and  this  was  to  be  raised  from  tuition.  The  pat¬ 
ronage  was  so  large  that  more  room  had  to  be  added, 
and  still  the  Conference  had  not  collected  enough  on  the 
$20,000  proposition  to  erect  buildings.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  trustees  in  1856  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  wing  to 
the  west  end  of  the  old  building.  This  was  completed 
within  a  year,  and  still  everything  was  filled.  The  next 
two  years  were  very  prosperous.  In  May,  1859,  a  wing 
to  the  east  end  was  begun,  but  before  this  was  finished 
fhere  were  so  tnany  pupils  that  a  good  many  had  to 
board  in  private  families.^  By  May,  1860,  the  Confer- 

1.  Journal  of  Greensboro  Female  College,  1846-1885,  p.  676, 

2.  Ibid,  pp.  40-43;  North  Carolina  Teacher,  March,  1886;  Miss  Dora  Duty  Jones; 
President  Dred  Peacock;  Tomb-stone  at  Greensboro;  Dr.  Jones,  Centennial  of 
Methodism  in  North  Carolina,  p.  166. 

3.  Deems’ Annals  of  Southern  Methodism,  1857,  p.  175;  Dr.  Jones,  Centennial  of 
Methodism  in  North  Carolina,  p.  167;  Day  Book  of  Greensboro  Female  College, 
1855-1863, 
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eoce  had  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  trustees  sufficient 
bonds  to  confirm  the  $20,000  proposition.  Of  these 
bonds  only  $11,300  were  ever  collected;  and  thirty-one 
daughters  of  ministers  received  instruction,  six  of  whom 
graduated,  at  a  cost  of  $13,912.  By  1861  the  east  wing 
could  be  used  ;  and  the  capacity  of  the  whole  building 
was  sufficient  to  accommodate  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  boardei*s.  Fi‘om  1860  to  1863  there  were  enrolled 
each  year  more  than  two  hundred  pupils  ;  during  the 
past  eight  and  a  half  years  there  had  been  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  graduates.  The  income  was  also  fairly 
good.  According  to  the  report  of  1863,  the  assets  were 
enough  to  pay  all  the  indebtedness.  On  the  9th  of 
August,  1863,  came  the  great  fire  that  consumed  every¬ 
thing,  even  the  institution’s  life  for  ten  years. ^ 

Soon  after  the  fire  a  movement  was  made  to  rebuild 
at  the  eailiest  possible  date,  and  public  sentiment  was 
decidedly  in  favor  of  it.  Dr.  Jones  was  appointed  agent 
to  secui*e  funds.  The  work  was  begun  in  1864,  but 
-  was  delayed  for  a  long  time  by  the  great  depression  that 
came  when  the  Civil  War  had  turned  against  the  South. 
However,  some  few  kept  up  hopes.  At  the  first  Con¬ 
ference  after  the  war  Rev.  Charles  Force  Deems,  D.  D., 
was  selected  as  financial  agent.  He  moved  to  New  York 
City  about  1865,  and  it  was  hoped  that  he  could  secure 
money  from  some  philanthi’opist  of  that  wealthy  city. 
However,  this  hope  was  never  fully  realized,  though  Mr. 
William  Vanderbilt  gave  $5,000.  A  new  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  was  appointed,  and  they  secured  a  new  charter  in  1869. 
In  1871  the  work  was  again  taken  up,  and  by  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1873  the  present  college  building  was  ready  for 
occupancy.  It  had  cost  about  $60,000;  and  the  money 
had  been  obtained  from  many  sources.  The  most  liberal 

1.  Dr.  Jones.  Centennial  of  Methodism  in  North  Carolina,  pp.  168-169;  Journal  of 
Greensboro  Female  College,  18-16-1885;  Day  Book  of  Greensboro  Female  College, 
1855-1863. 
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givei's  were  :  James  H.  Davis,  $10,000  ;  W.  T.  Sutlierliii, 
$5,000;  Dr.  Allen  Gunn,  $2,000;  W.  Tuimer,  $2,000; 
I.  M.  F.  and  E.  Garrett,  $2,068.82.  The  saddest  occur¬ 
rence  connected  with  the  whole  affair  was  the  accidental 
death  of  Rev.  William  Barringer,  which  happened  March 
10th,  1873.  He  had  been  for  vears  the  institution’s 
warmest  friend  and  best  adviser.  ^ 

On  August  27th,  1873,  the  college  again  opened,  after 
a  ])eriod  of  inactivity  of  eleven  years.  Dr.  Jones  taught 
elsewhere  most  of  this  time.  He  carried  on  the  college 
at  Louisburg  from  January,  1866,  to  June,  1869,  .and  at 
Warrenton  from  September,  1869,  to  June,  1873.^  From 
1863  to  1873  fifty-one  young  ladies  graduated  under  him 
and  in  the  same  course  of  studies  as  at  Greensboro  Fe¬ 
male  College. 3  The  new  building  was  so  much  larger 
and  better  arranged  than  the  old,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
the  institution  had  just  begun  its  life.  The  following 
enrollment  speaks  for  itself:  1873-74,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four;  1874-75,  one  hundred  and  forty-two;  1875- 
76,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two;  1876-77,  one  hundred 
and  four  ;  1877-78,  ninety-one;  1878-79,  eighty-seven; 
1879-80,  seventy-three;  1880-81,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  ;  1881-82,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight.*^ 

The  debt  incurred  in  erecting  the  new  building  was 
hanging  over  the  trustees,  and  the  Conference  was  very 
slow  to  relieve  them.  A  large  part  of  this  indebtedness 
was  due  to  Rev.  N.  H.  D.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  and  Col.  Charles 
Shober.  When,  all  the  funds  had  been  consumed  in  the 
building  and  still  it  was  not  by  any  means  finished, 
these  men  came  to  the  relief  of  the  committee  and  ad¬ 
vanced  money  with  which  to  complete  the  work.  The 

1.  Dr.  Jones,  Centennial  of  Methodism  in  North  Carolina,  pp.  170-17:i;  Day  Book 
of  Greensboro  Female  College,  1855-1803;  Catalogue,  1873;  Dr.  Reid,  the  Alumni 
Quarterly  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  January.  1895. 

2.  Dr.  Jones’  Journal  at  Louisburg  and  Warrenton  ;  Catalogue,  1873. 

3.  Catalogues,  1892-1898. 

4.  Catalogues,  1873-1883. 
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debts  to  these  liberal  men  and  to  others  were  not  paid, 
nor  arranged  for.  The  first  mortgage  of  $20,000  was 
held  by  the  North  Carolina  Railroad,  T.  M.  Holt,  presi¬ 
dent.  The  railroad  was  urgent  for  its  money,  and  the 
Conference  could  or  would  not  pay  it.  The  whole  prop¬ 
erty  was  put  up  for  sale  June  5th,  1882.  For  some  time 
everything  seemed  dark,  but  in  the  emergency  a  com¬ 
pany  of  large-hearted  men  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  the  property  and  saving  it  to  the  church.  The 
original  incorporators  of  this  company  were :  Henry 
Lilly,  E.  J.  Lilly,  J.  S.  Carr,  J.  H.  Ferree,  J.  A.  Odell, 
J.  A.  Gray,  J.  M.  Winstead,  L.  W.  Crawford  and  T.  M. 
Jones.  R.  R.  Gwyn,  J.  M.  Odell  and  0.  W.  Carr  soon 
came  in.  The  officers  of  the  company  were  :  J  .  S.  Carr, 
president;  T.  M.  Jones,  treasurer  ;  J.  A.  Odell,  secretary. 
They  paid  off  the  first  mortgage  of  $20,000,  and  obtained 
the  whole  property  in  fee  simple.  Dr.  Jones  had  claims 
against  the  old  institution  for  $6,500,  and  was  given  in 
payment  sixty-five  shares  of  $100  each  in  the  stock  com- 
pany.i 

As  soon  as  the  company  had  organized  and  placed  the 
institution  on  its  feet,  they  offered  to  give  it  back  to  the 
North  Carolina  Conference,  upon  the  condition  that  the 
company  be  relieved  of  any  financial  responsibility  as¬ 
sumed  in  its  purchase.  This  proposition  was  made  No¬ 
vember  18th,  1882,  but  the  Conference  refused  to  accept 
it. 2  The  company  had  come  in  at  a  time  of  great  need 
and  bought  the  property  to  save  the  institution  to  the 
church.  It  seems  that  the  church  did  not  want  it  back, 
at  any  rate  the  responsibility  of  keeping  its  finances  in 
shape.  After  it  was  found  out  that  the  Conference  did 
not  want  it  again,  the  company  at  once  decided  to  bond 

1.  Dr.  Jones,  Centennial  of  IMethodism  in  North  Carolina,  p.  174  ;  Raleigh  Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate,  1882,  June  7,  July  20;  Catalogue,  1882-1888;  Record  of  the  Directors 
of  Greensboro  Female  College. 

2.  Record  of  the  Directors  of  Greensboro  Female  College, 
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the  property  to  obtain  funds  for  improvement.  Tlien 
be^an  the  new  era  of  the  old  college  ;  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  company  has  grown  wiser  and  stronger  each 
year  to  the  present.  Dr.  Jones  remained  president  until 
his  death,  June,  1890.  The  credit  of  the  college  had 
been  restoi*ed  and  the  patronage  began  to  increase.  The 
annual  enrollment  for  1882-1890  was  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  to  two  hundred  and  six.^ 

Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  Dixon  assumed  control  in  the 
summer  of  1890,  and  held  the  position  till  June,  1893. 
lie  was  born  in  Cleveland  county.  North  Carolina,  March 
27th,  1840  ;  in  the  war  1801-05  ;  joined  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Conference  in  1808  ;  pastoi*  at  Sumter,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Monroe  and  Shelly  Circuit ;  physician  at  Kings 
Mountain  1874-84 ;  superintendent  of  the  Oxford  Or¬ 
phan  Asylum  1884-90  ;  physician  at  Kings  Mountain 
from  1894  to  the  present.^  The  thi*ee  years  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration  were  quiet  and  pi’osperous.^  ITe  won  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  his  pupils  that  few  are  ever  per¬ 
mitted  to  enjoy. 

Kev.  Frank  L.  Reid,  1).  D.,  became  Dr.  Dixon’s  suc¬ 
cessor.  He  came  at  a  time  when  great  ability  was  re¬ 
quired.  The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for 
women  had  opened  up  at  Gi-eensboro,  October,  1892. 
This  was  supported  by  the  State  and  Peabody  funds, 
and  had  one  of  the  strongest  faculties  ever  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  North  Carolina.  For  some  time  many  thought 
that  this  institution  would  soon  prove  the  laiin  of  Greens¬ 
boro  Female  College.  Such  forebodings  were  false.  Dr. 
Reid,  one  of  the  very  ablest  men  of  his  day,  was  at  the 
head;  and  he  knew  not  failure.  Though  he  was  the 
guide  but  little  more  than  a  year,  still  that  time  is  very 
])recious  in  the  history  of  the  college.  He  brought  new 

1.  Catalogues,  ]8.S‘2-18i)();  Record  of  Greensboro  Female  College. 

12.  L('gislature  and  Government  of  North  Carolina,  1897  ,i)p.  18-19. 

1}.  Catalogues,  1890-189:3. 
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life  and  hopes  to  the  faculty  and  students  ;  he  purchased 
the  first  real  chemical  equipment  the  institution  ever 
had,  at  a  cost  of  $600  ;  he  erected  the  president’s  resi¬ 
dence  ;  he  increased  the  scope  of  instruction  and  made 
and  confirmed  friends  here  and  there.  ^  He  was  born 
in  Rockingham  county,  North  Carolina,  June  16th, 
1851 ;  student  at  Trinity  College  1866-70,  where  he 
graduated  with  A.  B.  degree  ;  principal  of  the  Kerners- 
ville  High  School  fall  of  1870  ;  joined  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Conference,  December,  1870  ;  pastor  of  the  Madison 
Circuit  1870-73  ;  pastor  at  Louisburg  1873-77  ;  presi¬ 
dent  of  Louisburg  Female  College  1877-78  ;  co-editor, 
with  Rev.  W.  S.  Black,  D.  D .,  of  the  Raleigh  Chritian  Advo¬ 
cate  1878-84  ;  editor  of  same  1884-93  ;  died  September 
24th,  1894.2 

On  the  2nd  of  October,  1894,  Rev.  W.  C.  Norman, 
then  of  Wilmington,  was  elected  his  successor.  He  had 
too  much  devotion  for  the  ministry,  and  did  not  accept. 
On  the  31st  of  the  same  month  Dred  Peacock,  A.  B., 
A.  M.,  became  president,  and  he  still  guides  affairs.  He 
was  born  in  Wilson  county.  North  Carolina,  April  12th, 
1864;  student  in  Wilson  Collegiate  Seminary,  Trinity 
College  1883-87,  where  he  graduated  with  A.  B. ;  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  Lexington  Female  Seminary  1887-88  ;  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Latin  and  Science  in  Greensboro  Female  Col¬ 
lege  1888-94  A  given  A.  M.  in  1890  and  Litt.  D.  in  1897 
by  Trinity  College.  Flis  administration  has  been  active 
in  the  way  of  improvements.  When  he  assumed  con¬ 
trol  the  library  had  only  a  few  hundred  books.  Now 
it  contains  five  thousand  well  selected  volumes,  many  of 
which  are  very  rare  and  valuable.  Mrs.  Dred  Peacock 

1.  Catalogues,  1893-1895. 

2.  Catalogue  of  Trinity  College,  1897,  p.  Ill;  Maniiscript  sketch  in  the  possession 
of  the  writer;  Catalogues,  1893-1898 ;  The  News  and  Observer,  September  25th,  1894 ; 
Record  of  the  Directors  of  Greensboro  Female  College. 

3.  The  News  and  Observer.  November  1,  1894;  President  Peacock;  Catalogues, 
1888-1898;  Greensboro  Record,  November,  1894. 
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in  December,  1894,  gave  $1,000  toward  an  endowment 
for  this.  The  directors  at  their  private  expense  had  a 
room  fixed  up  in  handsome  style  and  arrangement.  The 
old  books  were  placed  in  the  new  quarters  in  January, 
1895.  There  were  few  then,  but  now  everything  looks 
changed.  There  have  been  hundreds  of  gifts  to  this,  of 
various  kinds  and  amounts.  The  North  Carolina  col¬ 
lection  has  about  fifteen  hundred  different  titles,  and 
is  easily  one  of  the  very  lai'gest  and  most  valuable  in 
existence.  The  courses  of  studies  have  been  intensified, 
and  the  work  has  became  much  more  rigid.  Written 
examinations  have  been  introduced  for  entrance  into 
any  class.  Though  the  system  of  instruction  has  been 
made  far  deeper  and  more  rigid,  still  the  patronage  for 
1897-98  is  larger  than  it  has  been  during  the  past  seven 
years .  ^ 

The  list  of  distinguished  alumnae  is  too  long  to  be 
given  in  this  sketch.  From  1848  to  1863  there  were  one 
hundred  and  ninety-one  graduates  ;  under  Dr.  Jones  at 
Kittrell,  Louisburg  and  Warrenton,  1863-73,  fifty-one; 
from  1873  to  1897,  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight. ^ 
These  are  found  all  over  the  South,  and  some  in  the 
North  and  West.  Wherever  found,  they  are  still  loyal 
friends  ;  many  of  the  pupils  of  the  past  are  the  patrons 
of  to-day.  They  remember  their  alma  mater  with  little 
gifts  of  money  and  books  now  and  then,  and  send  their 
daughters  as  precious  ones  occasionally. 

The  gifts  to  the  institution  have  been  many,  though 
none  of  them  large.  Among  those  not  already  men¬ 
tioned  is  that  of  Dr.  Siddell,  who  in  1883  gave  $3,000. 
In  this  connection  the  great  services  of  the  members  of 
the  stock  company  should  be  mentioned.  They  have 
given  their  money  and  some  of  their  time  and  attention 

1.  Catalogues,  1895-1898;  Record  of  Greensboro  Female  College ;  President  Pea¬ 
cock. 

2.  Catalogues,  1892-1898. 
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for  the  sake  of  the  education  of  the  young  women  of 
the  land.  They  have  made  it  possible  for  the  college 
to  offer  fine  courses  of  instruction  at  fair  terms.  Mr. 
J.  x4.  Odell  deserves  special  mention  for  his  kind  inter¬ 
est  and  liberality.  Since  the  formation  of  the  company 
he  has  been  the  institution’s  true  adviser  and  warm 
friend.  His  gifts  to  the  college  and  the  Methodist 
Church  mark  him  as  liberal ;  his  devotion  to  duty  and 
all  things  noble  make  him  exemplary. 

The  male  members  of  the  facultv  have  been  :  Rev. 
Solomon  Lea,  A.  M.,  Anc.  Lang.,  1846-48;  Rev.  Ben¬ 
nett  T.  Blake,  Mental  and  Moral  Sci.,  1846-48  ;  William 
C.  Doub,  i4.  M.,  Math.,  Nat.  Sci.,  1847,  1851-53,  1861— 
68,  1873-78;  Rev.  James  Jamison,  Anc.  Lang.,  Nat. 
Sci.,  1848-50;  Rev.  A.  M.  Shipp,  A.  M.,  Math.,  French, 
1848-50;  Rev.  F.  X.  Foster,  A.  M.,  1849-51;  Francis 
Cochen,  Music,  part  of  spring  1850;  Rev.  C.  F.  Deems, 
A.  M.,  Anc.  Lang.,  Phys.  Sci.,  1850-54;  Rev.  A.  S. 
Andrews,  Evidences  of  Christ.,  spring  1851  ;  Andrew  G. 
Kern,  Music,  1851-53;  Rev.  Turner  M.  Jones,  A.  M., 
Math.,  Anc.  Lang.,  1853-54,  Anc.  Lang.,  Nat.  Sci., 
1854-63,  Mental  and  Moi*al  Sci.,  1873-90;  Theodore  F. 
Wolle,  Music,  1853-59;  Eimest  Jouanne,  French,  1853— 
55;  William  K.  Blake,  A.  M.,  Math.,  Anc.  Lang.,  1854— 
56;  W.  C.  A.  Frerichs,  Drawing,  Painting,  1855-62; 
Eugene  P.  Raillard,  French,  1855-56;  Samuel  Lander, 
xA.  M.,  Math.,  Anc.  Lang.,  author  of  an  Arithmetic, 
1857-59;  W.  F.  Alderman,  A.  M.,  Math.,  Anc.  Lang., 
1859-93;  F.  J.  Hahr,  Music,  Fine  Arts,  1873-77;  H. 
E.  Rosenstack,  Music,  1877-78;  A.  H.  Bach,  Music, 
1879-80  R.  Easolt,  Music,  1886-88;  Dred  Peacock, 
A.  M.,  Latin,  Nat.  Sci.,  1888-94;  Walter  P.  Sullivan, 
Music,  1888-90;  B.  F.  Dixon,  Mental  and  Moral  Philos. , 
1890-93  ;  Rev.  J.  D.  Arnold,  A.  B.,  Math.,  Metaphysics, 


1.  Catalogues,  1816-1880;  Journal  of  Greensboro  Female  College,  1846-1885. 
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1893-95  ;  J.  W.  Parker,  Music,  1894-  ;  Charles  L.  Raper, 
A.  B.,  Latin,  Sci.,  1894-98. ^ 

The  lady  members  have  been  so  many  and  have  held 
in  some  cases  for  such  a  short  period,  that  the  full  list 
will  not  be  given.  They  have  done  work  equally  as  able 
as  the  men,  and  their  names  should  be  handed  down  in 
history  as  well  as  in  tradition.  In  this  connection  space 
will  not  permit  the  mention  of  them  all.  However,  the 
writer  would  name  some  of  the  leading  and  most  conse¬ 
crated  of  those  who  have  been  associated  with  him  for 
the  past  four  years:  Lillian  Long,  English,  History, 

1893-  ;  Minnie  H.  Moore,  Mathematics,  1894- ;  Bettie 
Armfield,  Business  Department,  1890- ;  Louisa  M.  Bat¬ 
son,  Music,  1892-96;  Alta  B.  Cozart,  A.  B.,  Elocution, 

1894-  ;  Anne  M,  Sneed,  Music,  1894- ;  Annie  M.  Page, 
French,  German,  1895- ;  Ava  L.  Fleming,  Latin,  Eng¬ 
lish,  1895- ;  Catharine  F.  Heiskell,  Drawing,  Painting, 

1895-  ;  Clara  B.  Orr,  Music,  1896—98;  Clara  Puryear, 
A.  B.,  A.  M.,  English,  1897-.^ 

The  present  course  of  studies  in  the  regular  depart¬ 
ments  is  :  Freshman — English  Grammar  (Baskervill 
and  Sewell)  ,  Exercises  in  Composition,  Lockwood’s 
Lessons  in  English,  Selections  from  American  Litera¬ 
ture,  Hawthorne’s  Tangle  wood  Tales,  American  His¬ 
tory  (Montgomery) ,  The  Beginner’s  Latin  Book  (Collar 
and  Daniell,  Viri  Romae  (D’Ooge) ,  Keetel’s  Elementary 
French  Grammar,  French  Conversation,  Super’s  Reader, 
German  Lessons  (Collar-Eysenbach)  ,  Conversation 
and  Dictation,  German  Grammar  ( Joynes-Meissner)  , 
Grimm’s  Maerchen,  Complete  Geography  (Frye)  ,  Zoo¬ 
logy  (Burnet) ,  Sutton  and  Kimbrough’s  Higher  Arith¬ 
metic  ;  Sophomore — Hill’s  Foundations  of  Rhetoric, 
Irving’s  Sketch-Book,  Longfellow’s  Evangeline,  and 


1.  Catalogues,  1880-1898. 
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Courtship  of  Miles  Standieh,  Whittier’s  Snow-Bound 
and  other  poems,  Lowell’s  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  par¬ 
allel  work  in  biography,  Composition  \Vork,  Meikle- 
jon’s  Histoi'y  of  English  Litei’ature,  Dickens’  Christmas 
Carol  and  Cricket  op  the  Hearth,  Tennyson’s  Enoch 
Arden  and  Other  poems,  Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake  and 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  History  of  England  (Mont¬ 
gomery)  ,  Ctesar’s  Gallic  War  (Allen  and  Greenough)  , 
six  books,  Latin  Grammar  (Bennett)  ,  Latin  Composi¬ 
tion  (Bennett),  first  twenty-two  lessons,  Elementary 
French  Grammar  finished.  Super’s  Reader  finished, 
Keetel’s  Complete  Grammar,  L’Abbe  Constantin,  Ger¬ 
man  Grammar,  Wilhelm  Tell  (Schilleid  ,  Historische 
Erzaehlungen ,  Conversation  and  Dictation,  Minna  Von 
Barnhelm,  Die  Journalisten ,  Physical  Geography  (Plin- 
man)  ,  Physiology  and  Llygiene  (Hutchison)  ,  Went¬ 
worth’s  Elements  of  Algebra,  supplemented  by  AVent- 
worth  and  Hill’s  Exercises  in  Algebra;  Junior — From 
Milton  to  Tennyson  (Syle)  ,  Pancoast’s  Introduction  to 
English  Literature,  Composition  \Tork,  Rolfe’s  edition 
of  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night, 
and  Julius  Csesar,  General  History  (Myers),  Cicero’s 
Conspiracy  of  Catiline  (Allen  and  Greenough),  four 
orations,  Latin  Grammar,  Latin  Composition,  (Bennett)  , 
History  of  Rome  (Creighton) ,  Vergil’s  Aeneid  (Harper 
and  Miller),  four  books,  Roman  Mythology,  French 
Grammar,  Le  Petit  Chose  (Daudet) ,  Le  Cid  (Corneille) , 
Hernani  (Victor  Hugo)  ,  German  Grammar  (  Whitney)  , 
Readings  from  the  Lyric  Poetry  of  Goethe  and  Heine, 
other  German  authors.  Chemistry  (Williams’  New)  , 
Laboratory  Manual  (Williams),  AVenthworth’s  New 
Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  ;  Senior — Tennyson’s  Arthur¬ 
ian  Poems,  selections  from  English  Prose  Classics,  Rolfe’s 
edition  of  Hamlet  and  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Theme 
Work ,  Rolfe’s  edition  of  Macbeth,  King  Lear,  Othello 
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and  Henry  IV.,  History  of  North  Carolina,  Horace, 
Odes  (Smith  and  Greenough) ,  four  books,  Roman  Liter¬ 
ature  (as  much  as  in  Bender)  ,  Tacitus,  the  Agricola  and 
Germania  (Hopkins) ,  Roman  Constitution  (Tighe)  , 
L’A  mi  Fritz  (Erckmann-Chatrian) ,  L’Athalie  (Racine)  , 
La  Litterature  Francaise  (Berlitz) ,  Merope  (Voltaire)  , 
Contes  Choisies  (Daudet)  ,  Un  Mariage  d ’Amour  (Hal- 
evy) ,  Litterature  Francaise,  German  Grammar  (Whit¬ 
ney)  ,  Faust,  Part  I.,  Reading  at  Sight,  Conversation 
and  Dictation,  Principles  of  Physics  (Gage) ,  Elementary 
Geology  (Tarr) ,  Wentworth’s  Plane  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry,  Psychology  (Steele) ,  Ethics  (Steele) ,  Civil 
Government  IFinger).^ 

CHOWAN  HAPTIST  FEMALE  INSTITUTE. 

Murfreesboro  has  been  the  centre  of  a  large  Baptist 
community  for  a  long  time,  and  the  Baptists  here,  as 
elsewhere,  have  always  been  active  in  the  way  of  educa¬ 
tion.  In  1848  the  Chowan  and  Portsmouth  Associations 
<lecided  to  establish  a  school  for  the  higher  education  of 
young  women.  G.  C.  Moore,  G.  M.  Thompson.  S.  Z. 
Wheeler,  W.  B.  Mitchell,  A.  Z.  Askew,  T.  Hume,  J. 
Prince,  and  others  of' these  associations,  formed  a  com¬ 
pany,  purchased  land  and  erected  a  house  in  the  town  of 
Murfreesboro,  at  a  cost  of  .1>1,225.  The  school  was 
opened  in  October,  1848,  with  Rev.  A.  McDowell,  D.  D., 
principal.  He  remained  at  its  head  for  a  short  while 
only.  Rev.  M,  R,  Forey  became  the  second  principal, 
and  held  the  position  until  August,  1853.  The  pros¬ 
perity  under  him  was  great.  It  soon  became  necessary 
to  have  more  room.  A  large  brick  building  was  erected 
in  1852.  Rev.  William  Hooper,  D.  1).,  LL.  D  . ,  was 
president  from  1853  to  18(12.  Then  Mr.  McDowell,  the 


1.  Catal()gii<%  1897-1808. 
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first  principal,  returned  and  served  until  his  death  in 
1881.  John  B.  Brewer,  A.  M.,  was  president  1881-96; 
Rev.  W.  0.  Petty,  1896-97;  John  C.  Scarborough,  x4- 
B.,  ex-superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  North 
Carolina,  1897.^ 

During  these  forty-nine  years  of  its  existence  it  has 
never  closed.  In  this  time  it  has  sent  out  about  three 
hundred  graduates  ;  and  these  have  been  from  many  of 
the  Southern  States.  For  a  long  time  it  has  had  a 
faculty  of  about  ten  members,  and  has  given  instruction 
in  a  course  of  studies  about  the  same  as  that  of  Salem 
Female  Academy,  St.  Mary’s  and  Greensboro  Female 
College.  It  has  all  the  time  been  under  the  influence  of 
the  Baptist  Church.  The  property  now  belongs  to  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Chowan  and  West  Chowan  Asso¬ 
ciations,  and  is  worth  more  than  $50,000.^ 

OXFORD  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

This  school  opened  in  the  town  of  Oxford  in  1851,  and 
was  known  for  some  time  as  Oxford  Female  College.  At 
the  Baptist  State  Convention  of  1849  the  following  re¬ 
port  was  made  :  “The  necessity  of  establishing  a  Female 
College  for  the  State,  in  which  suitable  testimonials  of  a 
high  grade  of  scholarship  will  be  awarded,  is  seriously 
entertained  by  many  of  our  brethren  and  is  an  object 
worthy  of  their  united  and  zealous  efforts.”  The  Con¬ 
vention  of  1850  was  assured  by  the  town  of  Oxford  of  at 
least  $10,000,  if  the  college  would  be  located  there.  By 
the  same  convention  the  school  was  located  and  trustees 
were  appointed.  Elder  J.  J.  Jones  was  selected  as  agent.  He 

1.  Some  of  these  points  are  given  also  by  Smith  in  his  History  of  Education  in 
North  Carolina,  pp.  121-122;  Catalogues.  1887-1897 ;  Points  gotten  up  by  Rev.  M.  T. 
Plyler;  Letters  from  Presidents  Petty  and  Scarborough ;  North  Carolina  Teacher 
January,  1889. 

2.  Catalogues,  1887-1897 ;  Letters  from  Presidents  Petty  and  Scarborough ;  Biblical 
Recorder,  December  8, 1897. 
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secured  a  charter  in  March,  1851.  Rev.  Samuel  Wait, 
D.  D.,  was  elected  president  in  April,  1851  ;  and  the 
school  began  July  21st  of  the  same  year.  In  June,  1852, 
the  financial  report  showed  a  debt  of  $9,001.42.  The 
trustees  then  employed  four  agents  in  succession,  but 
they  did  not  obtain  enough  money  to  pay  their  own 
salaries.  Dr.  Wait  took  the  field  in  1857,  but  met  with 
no  better  success.  The  college  was  in  a  bad  condition  ; 
it  had  no  money  and  less  credit.  At  this  emergency 
Mr.  J.  H.  Mills  made  the  trustees  an  offer  of  $5,000  for 
the  whole  property.  This  proposition  was  accepted; 
and  the  school  became  a  private  institution,  which  it 
has  been  ever  since.  ^ 

Mr.  J.  H.  Mills  ran  the  college  until  January,  1861, 
when  a  part  was  sold  to  L.  R.  Mills  ;  and  from  then  until 
1868  it  was  kept  up  b\^  Mills  and  Company.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Phillips,  Rev.  R.  H.  Marsh,  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis  and  others 
had  charge  of  it  until  1880.  Then  F.  P.  Hobgood,  A. 
M.,  purchased  the  property.  He  has  had  a  flourishing 
school  ever  since  under  the  name  of  Oxford  Female 
Semiriary.^ 

The  property  is  now  worth  about  $20,000.  The  faculty 
consists  of  ten  members  ;  and  the  average  annual  en¬ 
rollment  under  him  has  been  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
coming  from  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia.  The  course  of 
studies  is  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  female  colleges 
already  given.  The  terms  are  in  some  subjects  higher 
and  in  others  lower  than  in  many  of  the  female  schools 
of  the  State:  preparatory  English,  $30.00;  collegiate 
English,  $40.00;  Latin  and  French,  each,  $5.00;  Draw¬ 
ing,  $30.00;  Painting,  $40.00;  Elocution  in  Class, 
$20.00;  Elocution  in  Class,  and  one  private  lesson  a 
week  additional,  $35.00;  Needle-work,  $15.00;  Instru- 


1.  Biblical  Recordei’,  April  7, 1859;  Catalogue,  1861. 

2.  Catalogue,  1861;  Letters  from  President  Hobgood. 
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mental  Music,  from  the  prol’essor,  $45.00;  Instrumental 
Music,  from  the  assistant,  $40.00;  Voice,  $40.00;  Use 
of  Piano,  li  hours  per  day,  $5.00.^ 

Prof.  Hobgood  has  been  in  the  educational  work  so 
long  and  has  performed  such  valuable  services,  that  he 
deserves  more  than  a  mere  passing  notice.  He  was  born 
in  Granville  county,  North  Cai’olina,  1847  ;  student  at 
Horner  School;  graduated  at  Wake  Forest  College  in 
1868  ;  teaclier  in  Oxford  Female  College  1868-69  ;  princi¬ 
pal  of  the -Reids ville  High  School  1869-71  ;  teacher  in  the 
Raleigh  Baptist  Female  Seminary  1871  ;  president  of 
the  same  1871-80;^  president  of  Oxford  Female  Semi¬ 
nary  from  1881  to  the  present ;  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Teachers’  Assembly  1894.^ 

OAK  RIDGE  INSTITUTE. 

This  institution  is  now  North  Carolina’s  largest  and 
best  training  school.  It  goes  back  to  1850  for  its  begin¬ 
ning.  During  that  year  Dr.  John  Saunders,  Jesse  Ben- 
bow,  Allen  Lowrey,  James  B.  Clark,  Samuel  Donnell, 
Daniel  Pegram,  Robert  Bell,  Wyatt  Bowman,  T.  J.  Ben- 
bow,  and  other  citizens  of  the  northwestern  corner  of 
Guilford  county,  decided  to  have  a  high  school  in  that 
community.  They  chose  a  site  fifteen  miles  from  Greens¬ 
boro  and  erected  a  building  sixty  feet  long  and  one  story 
high.  John  M.  Davis,  a  graduate  of  Emory  and  Heniy 
College,  Virginia,  became  the  first  principal.  He  was  a 
fine  scholar  and  teacher,  and  the  school  was  soon  filled 
to  its  greatest  capacity.  Rev.  D.  R.  Bruton  had  charge 
in  1857.  After  him,  Mr.  T.  Whittington  and  a  Mr. 
Pickett  kept  it  up  till  the  Civil  War.  From  1861  to  1866 

1.  Catalogues.  1892-1897 ;  Letters  from  President  Hobgood. 

2,  Dowd’s  Prominent  Living  North  Carolinians,  pp.  214-215;  Biblical  Recorder, 
December  8, 1897. 

8.  The  North  Carolinian,  May  21, 1896;  The  News  and  Observer,  August  21, 1897. 
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it  was  closed.  The  building  was  burned  in  1866,  but 
was  replaced  in  a  short  while.  Mr.  0.  C.  Hamilton  ran 
it  1866-69  ;  Pendleton  King  1869-71 ;  Rev.  Gideon  D. 
Hines,  one  session  of  1871  ;  W.  S.  Crouse  1872-75.  In 
the  fall  of  1875  J.  Allen  Holt,  xl.  M.,  assumed  control 
and  the  school  entered  upon  its  new  and  great  career.^ 
When  Prof.  Holt  began  in  1875  there  were  but  two 
small  rooms,  one  14x24,  the  other  26x24.  He  began 
work  with  great  earnestness,  and  was  full  of  correct 
educational  ideas.  There  were  forty  pupils  under  him 
the  first  year,  and  fifty  the  next.  From  this  small  be¬ 
ginning  it  has  grown  until  it  has  had  for  some  time  an 
annual  enrollment  of  two  hundred  and  fifty.  In  the 
spring  of  1879  Martin  H.  Holt,  his  brother,  came  in  as 
associate  j^i’iiicipal,  and  they  together  have  builded  a 
great  structure,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  high  schools 
in  the  whole  country.  As  their  patronage  has  increased 
they  have  multiplied  the  faculty,  equipment  and  build¬ 
ings.  In  1884  the  chapel  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $8,000. 
In  1891  the  Holt  Hall  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
$12,000  ;  and  the  same  year  the  institution  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $51,600  and  with  power  to 
grant  diplomas.  The  course  of  studies  is  high  and  ex¬ 
tensive  for  tiTGiiing  schools  in  the  South.  Students  who 
complete  the  regular  literary  course  enter  the  Sopho¬ 
more  and  Junior  classes-  of  the  best  colleges  and  the 
University  of  the  State.  ^  The  expenses  for  tuition  per 
session  of  nineteen  weeks  are  :  Literary  department, 
$25.00  ;  Commercial  department,  $25.00  ;  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting,  $25.00  ;  Telegraphy,  $25.00;  Primary  de¬ 
partment,  $15.00;  Surveying,  $10.00;  incidental  fee, 
$1.00  ;  graduation  fee,  $5.00  ;  library  fee  (to  members  of 
the  societies  nothing) ,  $3.50.-'^ 

1.  Oak  Leaf,  September,  1884 ;  Catalogues,  1882-1898. 

2.  Ibid. 

8.  Catalogue,  1897-1898. 
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The  educational  work  of  J.  Allen  and  Martin  IT.  Holt 
has  been  distinguished  for  devotion  and  ability.  They 
themselves  have  become  well  known  throughout  the 
Carolinas  and  Virginia,  from  which  States  the  most  of 
their  students  have  come  ;  and  Oak  Ridge  Institute  is 
known  far  and  wide  through  the  South  and  Southwesc. 
They  have  opened  their  courses  to  the  rich  and  poor 
alike,  to  girls  as  well  as  boys.  They  have  worked  from 
the  standpoint  of  training  and  culture ;  and  though 
their  school  has  not  been  denominational,  still  it  has 
been  Christian-like.  They  charge  good  terms  and  have 
made  money,  still  have  given  numberless  charities.^ 

HORNER  SCHOOL. 

There  is  much  in  common  between  this  and  Bingham 
School.  Both  have  been  famous  classical  institutions. 
They  have  never  attempted  to  have  large  numbers. 
They  have  chai’ged  high  prices  and  given  extensive 
classical  courses ;  and  have  cared  only  for  a  few.  A 
part  of  the  history  of  this  school  was  given  under  Horner 
and  Graves  at  Hillsboro.  As  has  been  stated,  the  school 
was  begun  by  James  Hunter  Hoiuier,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  in 
Oxford,  in  1851.  Mr.  Horner  ran  the  school  as  sole 
principal  until  1870,  when  R.  H.  Graves,  A.  M.,  came  in 
as  co-principal.  Horner  and  Graves  kept  it  up  at  Oxford 
until  1874,  when  thev  moved  to  Hillsboro.  In  1876  Mr. 
Horner  went  back  to  Oxford  ;  and  he  was  sole  principal 
from  this  until  his  death  in  1892.  Then  his  sons, 
Jerome  C.  Horner,  A.  M.,  and  Rev.  Junius  M.  Horner, 
B.  A.,  B.  D.,  took  charge  and  have  kept  it  up  since. ^ 

The  military  feature  was  first  introduced  in  1864,  and 
again  after  the  war  in  1875.  It  still  adheres  to  this  sys- 


1.  The  writer  has  been  a  pupil  and  a  teacher  in  the  Institute,  and  has  had  a  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  for  eleven  years. 

2.  Catalogues,  1867, 1887-1898;  Letters  from  Principals  J.  C.  and  J.  M.  Horner. 
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tern.  There  were  seventy-five  pupils  each  year  before 
the  war,  and  there  have  been  about  one  hundred  and  ten 
since.  From  its  founding  more  than  three  thousand 
students  have  received  instruction  at  this  fountain  head, 
and  most  of  these  were  under  the  care  of  Mr.  James 
Hunter  Horner.  He  was  a  conspicuous  educator  for 
forty-one  years,  and  justly  ranks  among  the  immortals 
of  our  educational  history.  His  school  had  such  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  good  honest  scholarship  and  training,  that 
pupils  came  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Maryland,  Virgina,  the  Garolinas,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Tennessee,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  West  Virginia,  and  other  States.  Many  of  these 
have  taken  high  positions  in  the  various  avocations. 
George.  T.  Winston,  LL.  D.,  president  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  Rev.  Wilber  F.  Tillet,  D.  D.,  dean  of  the 
Theological  Department  of  Vanderbilt  University, 
Judges  George  Brown  and  R.  W.  Winston,  of  the  North 
Carolina  Superior  Court,  W.  W.  Fuller,  New  York,  are 
illustrations.  The  school  has  had  other  fine  talent  in 
Its  teaching  force  besides  the  principals.  Among  the 
teachers  have  been  A.  F.  Redd,  Porter  Paisley,  J.  A. 
Fishburne,  W.  R.  Webb,  and  Thomas  J.  Drewrvd 

For  some  time  the  faculty  has  been  composed  of  six 
members.  These  are  in  every  case  well  trained.  The 
instructors  for  1897-1898  are;  J.  G.  Horner,  A.  M., 
Latin,  Mathematics;  C.  J.  Moore,  B.  S.  (V.  M.  I.), 
Mathematics,  Natural  Science;  J.  M.  Horner,  B.  A., 
B.  D.,  (Johns  Hopkins,  General  Theological  Seminary), 
Greek,  English  Grammar  ;  W.  T.  Shannonhouse,  B.  A. 
(University  of  Virginia),  Latin,  Mathematics;  Miss 
Nina  Horner,  Music;  S.  D.  Booth,  M.  D.,  and  S.  H. 
Cannady,  M.  I).,  surgeons. ^  The  course  of  studies  in 

1.  Catalogue,  1890-1891,  historical  sketch  ;  Letters  from  Principals  J.  C.  and  J.  M. 
Horner;  The  News  and  Observer,  August  21, 1897. 

2.  Catalogue,  1S97-1S98. 
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Latin,  Mathematics,  Greek,  English,  Geography,  His¬ 
tory,  Science,  is  high  enough  to  prepare  boys  for  en¬ 
trance  into  any  American  college.  The  buildings  were 
enlarged  in  1880  and  again  in  1890,  so  that  eighty 

l)oarding  and  fifty  day  pupils  can  be  well  cared  for. 

> 

The  expenses  per  year  amount  to  $272.00.^ 

CATAWBA  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  belongs  to  the  German  Reformed 
Church  of  North  Carolina.  Some  points  of  the  early 
history  of  this  church  have  already  been  given.  It  has 
liad  a  gradual  growth  throughout  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  1889  it  had  a  pastoral  charge  in  Guilford, 
East  Rowan,  Catawba,  Concord,  Central  Rowan,  Lower 
Davidson,  Hickoiy,  West  Rowan,  Lincoln,  LIpper  Da¬ 
vidson,  St.  PauPs  Mission,  Lincoln  Mission,  Mt.  Tabor 
Mission  and  Thomasville.  To  serve  these  charges  there 
were  fifteen  ministers.^  The  ministers  of  the  church 
have  always  advocated  education,  but  the  circumstances 
of  the  members  have  been  such  that  in  many  cases  these 
views  have  not  been  well  carried  out.  In  addition  to 
Catawba  College,  Claremont  College  at  Hickory,  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Academy,  Arnold  Academy,  Hedricks  Grove 
Academy,  all  in  Davidson  county,  Mt.  Hope  Academy 
in  Guilford,  and  Faith  Academy  in  Rowan,  belong  in 
part  or  entirely  to  this  church.^ 

As  early  as  1828  the  Classis  of  North  Carolina  was 
organized,  and  with  this  was  begun  a  fund  known  as  the 
Loretz  Beneficiary  Fund.  From  the  money  of  this  fund 
a  good  many  young  men  were  sent  North  for  their  educa¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  long  distance  to  go  and  the  conveniences 
of  traveling  were  few.  Soon  the  plan  of  establishing  a 


1.  Catalogue,  181)7-1898;  Letters  from  Principals  J.  C.  and  J.  M.  Horner. 
•2.  Proceedings  of  the  Classis  of  North  Carolina,  1889. 

>5.  Letter  from  President  Clapp. 
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college  ill  North  Carolina  was  proposed.  This  idea  was 
approved,  and  by  1851  they  had  opened  Catawba  Col¬ 
lege.  Newton,  the  county  seat  of  Catawba  county,  was 
chosen  as  the  best  site.  Revs.  G.  H.  Crawford,  George 
W.  Welker,  Jeremiah  Ingold,  each  gave  for  the  buildings 
$100  out  of  their  salaries,  which  were  only  $300  a  year. 
This  great  generosity  caused  many  others  to  give  ;  and 
the  buildings  were  soon  erected.  This  was  the  first  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  kind  in  Western  North  Carolina  and  its 
influence  soon  spread  far  and  wide.  However,  financial 
troubles  came  in  a  short  while,  and  the  college  curricu¬ 
lum  and  faculty  were  displaced  by  a  high  school  equip¬ 
ment ;  and  this  condition  continued  until  1860,  when 
about  $25,000  on  an  endowment  fund  were  secured. 
The  Civil  War  destroyed  this  and  closed  the  halls  of  the 
high  school.^ 

A  Rev.  Mr.  Albert,  from  Pennsylvania,  was  the  first 
president.  He  served  one  term  only,  and  was  followed 
by  H.  H.  Smith,  of  New  Hampshire,  the  father  of  Hon. 
Hoke  Smith,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Mr.  Smith  held  the 
position  for  four  years.  A  Mr.  Smythe,  from  Maine, 
was  principal  1856-59.  Rev.  A.  S.  Vaughn,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  brought  back  the  college  curriculum  and  raised 
the  $25,000  endowment  1859-60.  In  1865  Rev.  J.  C. 
Clapp,  D.  D.,  reorganized  the  school  under  the  name  of 
Catawba  High  School.  In  1866  Major  Sidney  M.  Finger 
came  in  with  him,  and  I'emained  as  teacher  of  Math¬ 
ematics  and  Latin  until  1874.  From  1874  to  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1885  Mr.  Clapp  ran  it  as  sole  principal.  At  this 
date  the  clrarter  and  name  of  Catawba  College  were  re¬ 
sumed.^  Dr.  Clapp  was  then  elected  president,  and  he 
still  occupies  the  position.  He  has  been  connected  witli 

1.  Church  Corinthian.  June,  18t»7 ;  Catalogues,  185)0-1897;  Letter  from  President 
Clapp. 

2.  Letter  from  President  Clapp;  Catalogues,  1890-1897;  North  Carolina  State 
Normal  Magazine,  June,  1897,  p.  102. 
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the  institution  so  long,  that  he  deserves  more  than  a 
mere  mention.  He  was  born  at  Clapp’s  Mill,  Guilford 
county,  September  5th,  1832;  student  under  Rev. 
George  W.  Welker,  D.  D.,  and  at  Catawba;  at  Amherst 
College  1853-57,  where  he  graduated  ;  connected  with 
Catawba  College  the  most  of  the  time  since  1859.^ 

The  college  now  has  a  small  endowment  fund,  about 
$11,000,  a  library  of  fifteen  hundred  volumes,  and  a 
facultv  of  twelve  members.  It  offers  courses  almost 

tj 

equal  to  those  of  Davidson,  Wake  Forest  and  Trinity  ; 
A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees  are  granted  to  women  as  well  as 
to  men.  The  annual  enrollment  for  the  past  seven  years 
has  been  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two.  The  leading  teachers  since  1890  have 
been  :  Rev.  J.  C.  Clapp,  D.  D.,  Mental  and  Moral  Phil¬ 
osophy,  Aesthetics,  Political  Economy,  1890- ;  Rev.  J. 
A.  Foil,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Mathematics,  Natural  Science, 
1890- ;  W.  H.  Thompson,  A.  B.,  Latin,  English,  1890— 
95;  W.  W.  Troup,  A.  M.,  Greek,  German,  History, 
1890-92;  C.  H.  Mebane,  A.  B.,  present  superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  of  North  Cai’olina,  Greek,  German, 
History,  1893-96;  I.  S.  Leiby,  German,  1895- ;  Rev.  P. 
M.  Trexler,  D.  D.,  Greek,  History,  1897—.^ 

WEAVERVILLE  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is  located  in  the  town  of  Weaverville, 
eight  miles  northwest  of  Asheville.  It  was  chartered  as 
a  college  by  the  legislature  of  1872-1873.^  The  property 
belongs  to  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South  ;  and  the  Con¬ 
ference  now  makes  an  annual  assessment  of  $1,500  for 
its  support.^  The  college  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Ma- 

1.  Letter  from  President  Clapp. 

2.  Catalogues,  18t)(J-1898. 

y.  Catalogues,  1890-1897. 

4.  Minutes  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference,  1897,  p.  84. 
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sonic  and  Sons  of  Temperance  High  School,  cstablislied 
in  1852.  Rev.  J.  A.  Reagan,  M.  D.,  was  the  fii*st  prin¬ 
cipal,  and  held  the  ])Osition  until  1858.  Under  him  the 
school  had  an  annual  enrollment  of  one  hundred  pupils. 
J.  H.  Colfee  was  principal  1858-1862,  when  the  doors 
were  closed  by  the  war.  A.  J.  McAlpin  and  a  Mr.  Lewis 
were  the  principals  at  different  times  from  1866  to  1872. 
At  this  time  the  property  was  given  to  the  Methodist 
Church  and  the  institution  became  a  college.  ^ 

Rev.  J.  A.  Reagan,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  was  elected  the  first 
president  of  the  college.  During  1872-1873  the  old 
building  was  burned,  and  the  school  was  carried  on  for 
a  time  in  the  church.  By  1875  a  new  building  was 
ready  ;  and  this  served  for  all  purposes  until  1894,  when 
a  still  larger  and  more  convenient  one  was  erected.  In 
1875  Dr.  Reagan  resigned  and  Rev.  J.  S.  Kennedy,  A. 
M.,  D.  D.,  became  president.  Dr.  Kennedy  held  the 
presidency  for  three  years;  Rev.  W.  C.  McCarthy,  A. 
M.,  1878—80;  E.  M.  Goolsby,  M.  A.,  1880-83;  Rev.  D. 
Atkins,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  1883-87  ;  Rev.  S.  B.  Traywick, 
1887-88;  Rev.  J.  F.  Austin,  1888-89;  M.  A.  Yost,  A. 
M.,  1889-.^  Dr.  Reagan  has  had  the  longest  connection, 
either  as  principal,  president  or  professor,  of  any  one  in 
its  whole  history.  He  was  its  real  founder  and  has  been 
its  best  friend. 

Since  1890  the  matriculates  each  vear  have  numbered 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  to  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five.  The  courses,  which  lead  to  A.  B.  and  B.  S. 
degrees,  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  Guilford,  Cataw¬ 
ba  and  Elon,  and  are  open  to  both  sexes.  There  is  also  a 
preparatory  department  connected  with  the  college.  The 
terms  are  very  low,  tuition  in  the  college  course  for  ses¬ 
sion  of  eighteen  weeks  being  only  $18.00.  The  faculty 


1.  Lot  ter  from  Ur.  J,  A.  Reagan. 

2.  Ibid;  Catalogues,  1S90-1S97. 
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has  always  been  small.  For  a  long  time  there  were  only 
two  teachers  besides  the  president ;  and  during  the  past 
six  years  thei*e  have  been  five  with  the  president.  Since 
1891  they  have  been:  M.  A.  Yost,  A.  M.,  Ancient  and 
Modern  Languages;  J.  J.  Reagan,  A.  M.,  Mathematics; 
J.  E.  Rheim,  A .  M.,  Mental,  Moral  and  Natural  Sciences  ; 
Mrs.  N.  B.  McDowell,  A.  M.,  English,  Elocution  and 
preparatory  department;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Yost,  A.  M.,  Music 
and  Art.^ 


NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  belongs  to  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Synod  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  located  at  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Cabarrus  county,  nine  miles  from  Concord.  It  was  first 
opened  in  1855  under  the  name  of  the  Western  Carolima 
Male  Academy,  and  received  a  charter  as  North  Caro¬ 
lina  College  January  21st,  1859.  Rev.  William  Gere- 
hard  was  principal  1855-58  ;  Rev.  D.  H.  Bittle,  D.  D., 
president  1858-61,  when  the  college  was  closed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  war.  During  the  period  1861-1867  a  pri¬ 
vate  school  was  kept  up  most  of  the  time.  Since  that 
time  the  presidents  have  been  :  Rev.  C.  F.  Bansemer, 
D.  D.,  1867-69;  Rev.  L.  A.  Bikle,  A.  M.,  acting  presi¬ 
dent,  1869-70;  Rev.  L.  A.  Bikle,  A.  M.,  1870-75  ;  Rev. 
J.  B.  Davis,  D.  D.,  1875-77  ;  Rev.  L.  A.  Bikle,  D.  D., 
1877-82;  Rev.  G.  D.  Bernheim,  D.  D.,  1882-83;  Rev. 
G.  F.  Shaeffer,  1884-86;  Rev.  J.  G.  Schaid,  1887-89; 
Rev.  J.  D.  Shirey,  D.  D.,  1889-96;  Rev.  M.  G.  G. 
Scherer,  A.  M.,  1896. ^ 

The  prime  movers  in  the  establishment  were  Revs.  J. 
A.  Linn,  W.  G.  Harter  and  Samuel  Rothrock,  C.  Mel- 
choe,  Mathias  Barrier,  C.  A.  Heilig  and  John  Shim- 
poch.  Early  in  its  history  three  buildings  were  erected, 

1.  Catalogues,  1891-1897. 

2.  Ibid,  1871-1872, 1892-1897;  Letter  from  President  Scherer. 
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and  later  anotlier,  and  they  all  have  a  valuation  of 

'  •! 

$15,000.  The  Synod  does  not  make  any  annual  appro¬ 
priation,  though  its  members  have  given  $15,000  as  an 
endowment.  In  addition  to  this  institution,  the  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  has  in  this  State  Mount  Amoena  Female 
Seminary,  Lenoir  College,  Concordia  College  at  Cono¬ 
ver,  and  several  academies.  The  annual  enrollment  for 
some  time  has  been  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred. 
The  courses  lead  to  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees,  and  they  are 
as  high  as  those  of  Catawba  and  most  of  the  other  col¬ 
leges  in  the  State.  However,  only  four  or  five  teachers 
have  been  in  the  faculty  at  any  one  time,  and  they  have 
to  do  the  preparatory  work  also.  The  expenses  per  year 
are  from  $85.00  to  $137.00.  The  library  has  thirty-five 
hundred  volumes.  The  faculty  for  the  past  few  years 
has  been  :  Rev.  J.  D.  Shirey,  A.  M.,  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosopliy  ;  H .  T.  J.  Ludwig,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Astronomy,  Physics;  E.  B.  Setzler,  A.  M., 
Ancient  Languages;  Rev.  J.  H.  C.  Fisher,  A.  M.,  M.  A. 
Roger,  A.  B.,  and  Rev.  P.  H.  E.  Derrick,  A.  M.,  princi¬ 
pals  of  the  preparatory  department;  Rev.  M.  G.  G. 
Scherer,  A.  M.,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. ^ 

DAVENPORT  COLLEGE. 

This  school  was  run  as.  a  girls’  college  from  its  begin¬ 
ning  in  1857  until  1893.  At  that  time  it  was  made  coed¬ 
ucational.  As  early  as  1850  the  Presbyterians  of  Cald¬ 
well  county  agitated  the  movement  of  establishing  a 
female  school  at  Lenoir.  The  Presbytery  of  Concord 
went  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  $10,000  subscription  for  the 
building.  This  plan  was  never  realized  by  the  Presby¬ 
terians,  and  they  soon  located  their  school  at  Statesville. 
In  1853  the  Methodist  took  up  the  matter.  At  the 


1.  Letter  from  President  Scherer;  Catalogues.  1892-1897. 
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Centre  Camp  Meeting,  October,  1855,  Rev.  Henry  Hill 
Durant  presented  the  subject  in  strong  terms,  and  a 
subscription  of  $T2-,000  was  made.  The  most  liberal 
givers  were:  Col.  William  Davenport,  $2,000  at  first 
and  later  anothei*  $1,000  ;  Col.  James  C.  Harper,  $1,310  ; 
Capt.  W.  A.  Lenoii*,  $1,200;  James  Harper,  $1,000; 
Col.  E.  W.  Jones,  $750;  Uriah  Cloyd,  $600.  With  this 
money  they  erected  a  brick  structure,  at  a  cost  of  $9,800, 
purchased  sixteen  acres  of  land  and  furniture.  In  1857 
the  stockholders  offered  the  whole  property  to  the  South 
Carolina  Conference.  The  Conference  accepted  theoffei*, 
appointed  trustees,  and  elected  Rev.  H.  M.  Mood,  A.  M., 
president.  ^ 

Mr.  Mood  began  to  make  preparations  for  the  open¬ 
ing.  He  asked  the  trustees  to  ei'ect  a  boarding  house. 
This  they  agreed  to  do,  and  another  subscription  of 
$3,000  was  taken  up.  In  July,  1858,  the  school  was 
opened  under  the  name  of  Davenport  Female  College. 
During  the  first  year  only  fifty-six  pupils  matriculated. 
However,  Mr.  Mood’s  administration  of  four  years  was 
very  successful.  He  resigned  in  1862  and  Rev.  R.  N. 
Price,  of  the  Holston  Confei’ence,  succeeded  him.  Mr. 
Price  I’emained  but  one  year,  and  was  followed  by  Rev. 
A.  G.  Stacy.  AVhen  Stoneman’s  army  came  toward  the 
close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Stacy  took  his  school  to  Shelby, 
North  Carolina.  The  Federal  soldiers  occupied  the 
buildings  foi*  two  days,  pillaged  and  despoiled  the  library 
and  furniture,  and  left  little  but  the  naked  buildings. 
In  1865  the  school  was  again  organized  under  the  tem¬ 
porary  charge  of  Rev.  George  H.  Round.  By  the  Confei*- 
ence  of  the  same  year  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Weber  was  elected 
president,  but  he  resigned  in  a  short  while.  Rev.  Joseph 
R.  Griffith  had  chaige  1866-67,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Lander, 


1.  Manuscript  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Wilson,  Lenoir;  President  ^V.  M.  Roby,  Centennial  of 
Methodism  in  North  Carolina,  pp.  19:5-200. 
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A.  M  . ,  1867-70.  Mr.  Lander’s  term  of  office  was  very 
successful  and  tlie  college  became  prosperous.  How¬ 
ever,  wlien  the  General  Conference-  of  1870  transferred 
that  section  of  the  State  from  the  South  Carolina  to  the 
North  Carolina  Conference,  he  thought  it  best  to  retire. 
Most  of  the  patronage  had  been  from  South  Carolina, 
and  it  seemed  very  probable  that  this  change  would 
diminish  the  numbers  greatly.^ 

In  December,  1870,  Rev.  W.  M.  Robey,  D.  D.,  was 
elected  president.  When  he  took  hold  the  buildings 
needed  repairs,  and  the  trustees  sent  out  an  agent  to 
collect  funds.  Only  $1,300  were  secured,  and  $625  of 
this  were  used  in  paying  the  agent’s  expenses.  The  col¬ 
lege  now  belonged  to  the  North  Carolina  Conference  and 
expected  the  Conference  to  support  it.  In  this  expecta¬ 
tion  it  was  much  disappointed.  Mr.  Robey  struggled 
on  as  best  he  could,  l)ut  toward  the  close  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration  he  had  but  one  boarding  pupil.  In  February, 
1877,  the  buildings  were  burned,  and  Mr.  Robey  retired. 
4’he  trustees  at  once  began  to  collect  money  with  which 
to  erect  a  new  building.  About  $3,000  were  subscribed 
in  Caldwell  county,  and  the  building  was  begun.  In 
1881  Rev.  George  H.  Round  was  elected  president,  but 
owing  to  the  unfinished  condition  of  the  building  he  re¬ 
signed  in  1882.  Mr.  W.  H.  Sanborn  in  1884  leased  the 
property  for  fifteen  years,  and  ran  a  fairly  successful 
school  until  1889.  xVt  that  time  he  was  asked  to  give 
back  the  property  to  the  trustees.  In  June  of  that  year 
John  D.  Minick,  A.  M.,  became  president,  and  he  has. 
kept  the  school  up  to  the  present.  By  the  Conference  of 
1889  $1,000  were  appropriated  to  repair  the  building, 
of  which  about  $625  were  collected  and  expended.  Under 

the  present  administration  there  have  been  five  teachers 

« 

1.  President  W.  M.  Robey,  Centennial  of  Methodism  in  Nortli  Carolina,  pp.  201- 
2C2;  Manuscript  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Wilson. 
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and  about  eighty  pupils.  Since  the  war  the  patronage 
has  been  for  the  most  part  local.  However,  the  institu¬ 
tion  has  had  a  considerable  intluence  on  that  section, 
and  throughout  its  trials  and  successes  it  has  had  an  in¬ 
teresting  history.^ 

LOUISBUKG  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is  located  in  the  town  of  Louisburg. 

It  was  chartered  in  1857.  However,  it  had  been  running 

as  a  small  school  since  1845.  Mr.  A.  H.  Rav  was  in 

«/ 

charge  from  1845  to  1856.  His  building  was  small  until 
the  present  commodious  one  was  erected  in  1855—1857. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Nelson  was  president  1857-58  ;  Columbus  An¬ 
drews,  1858-61  ;  James  Southgate,  1861-65.  It  was 
closed  by  the  war,  and  was  not  reopened  until  Dr.  T.  M. 
Jones  removed  Greensboi'o  Female  College  to  the  build¬ 
ing  in  January,  1866.  Dr.  Jones  had  about  cwo  hun¬ 
dred  boarding  pupils,  the  largest  number  the  institution 
has  ever  had.  In  June,  1869,  he  went  to  IVarrenton. 
Rev.  F.  L.  Reid,  D.  D.,  was  president  1877-78.  From 
this  until  1889  the  college  was  closed,  and  a  high  school 
was  run  in  the  building.  Among  the  teachers  of  this 
period  of  high  school  work  were  \V.  B.  Doub  and  B.  W. 
Ray.  Mr.  S.  D.  Bagiev  reopened  it  as  a  college  in  1889 
and  kept  it  for  five  years.  Rev.  J.  A.  Green  was  presi¬ 
dent  1894-1896,  and  Mathew  S.  Davis  from  1896  to  the 
present.  It  has  been  run  under  the  care  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Church,  though  the  church  has  given  nothing  to  its 
support.  For  some  time  the  property  has  in  theory  be¬ 
longed  to  a  stock  company  of  Louisburg.  Mr.  Washing¬ 
ton  Duke  is  the  real  owner  bv  virtue  of  monev  loaned 
by  him  to  the  school.  It  had  gone  down  vei'y  much 


1.  Catalogues,  1872-1873.  18921-1897;  Manuscript  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Wilson;  Journal  of 
the  North  Caralina  Conference,  1X89.  p.37;  Dowd's  Prominent  Living  North  Caro¬ 
linians.  pp.  192-194. 
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when  Mr.  (xreen  was  in  charge,  })ut  during  the  past  year 
under  Mr.  Davis  and  his  daughter  tlie  patronage  has 
again  increased.  The  faculty  for  the  past  nine  3^ears 
lias  been  composed  of  about  seven  teachei’s.^ 

STATESVILLE  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  was  established  by  the  Concord  Pres¬ 
bytery  in  1857.  As  to  who  were  the  first  principals  the  ' 
writer  has  not  found  out.  Rev.  J.  M.  M.  Caldwell  took 
charge  some  time  during  the  war  and  ran  it  till  he  came 
to  Greensboro  in  1868.  From  1868  to  1872  Rev.  E.  F. 
Rockwell,  A.  M.,  D.  1).,  was  president.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
N.  Grant  and  Miss  Margaret  E.  Mitchell,  daughters  of 
Prof.  Elisha  Mitchell,  of  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  were  in  chai*ge  from  1878  to  1884;  and  it  was  dur¬ 
ing  this  time  that  the  school  won  its  reputation.  In 
1885  Miss  Fannie  Everitt  assumed  control  and  main¬ 
tained  dts  reputation,  but  she  retired  in  1894.  From 
that  till  1896  it  was  closed.  In  the  fall  of  1896  John  B. 
IRirwell,  A.  M.,  became  ])i*esident.  The  college  has 
again  begun  to  manifest  life  and  influence.  The  prop¬ 
erty  is  now  worth  $80,000.  Jle  has  a  faculty  of  nine 
teachers,  and  has  offered  a  course  of  studies  best  suited 
to  tlie  training  of  girls  at  very  low  terms.  He  has  had 
one  of  the  largest  experiences  in  female  education  of 
any  living  North  Carolinian.  He  was  co-principal  of 
the  Chaidotte  Female  Institute  for  ten  years  and  princi- 
jial  of  Peace  Institute  for  eighteen.^ 

RUTHERFORD  COLLEGE . 

This  institution  is  unique  among  the  schools  of  North 
(hirolina.  It  has  been  the  college  of  one  man.  Rev. 

1.  Lottor  from  I’rosid(>nt  M.  S.  Davis;  Catalo^ue.s,  1<S1):5-18U7 ;  Dr.  Jonos’  .Journal; 
Manuscript  sketch  of  Dr.  Reid. 

2.  Letter  from  M  r.  S.  C.  Caldwell,  Tallahasse.  J^'lorida  ;  Semi-Centennial  cata- 
lofjue  of  Davidson  Colh'tie.  p.  15;  Letter  fi'oin  President.!.  B.  Rurwell;  Catalogues, 
lSt)(>-18i»H ;  Dowd’s  Prominent  Living  North  Carolinians,  pp.  212-218 ;  North  Carolina 
Tcaclier,  May,  1.S85. 
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Ivobert  L.  Aberiiethy.  D.  D.  It  was  begun  as  a  pi’ivate 

school  in  1854,  and  so  it  has  remained  to  the  pi*esent. 

Mr.  John  Rutherford  gave  six  hundred  acres  of  forest 

land,  ten  miles  east  of  Moi’ganton,  in  1853  ;  and  on  this 

Mr.  Abernethy  opened  his  school.  In  1858  it  was  char- 

> 

tered  as  Rutherford  Academy.  In  1861  its  name  was 
changed  to  Rutherford  Seminary  and  power  was  given 
to  grant  degrees.  It  continued  under  this  name  until 
1870,  when  it  was  made  a  college.  The  first  building 
was  a  double  log  cabin.  Soon  this  was  replaced  by  a 
larger  structure.  From  its  beginning  to  1890  the  insti¬ 
tution  was  very  flourishing.  At  that  time  the  building 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  since  troubles  have  come 
thick  and  fast.  This  fire,  the  debt  incurred  in  erecting 
the  present  buildiiig  and  the  death  of  the  great  founder 
soon  afterwards,  have  almost  taken  away  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  school.  William  E.  Abernethy,  A.  M.,  as¬ 
sumed  the  presidency  upon  the  death  of  his  father. 
Several  times  during  the  past  seven  years  it  seemed  that 
Rutherford  College  would  be  no  longer  except  in  memory.  ^ 
Dr.  R.  L.  Abernethy  was  its  head  for  about  forty  years  ; 
and  though  he  did  not  maintain  a  school  of  much  scholar¬ 
ship,  still  he  made  himself  one  of  the  greatest  characters 
in  our  whole  educational  history.  He  was  born  in  Lin¬ 
coln  county.  North  Carolina,  April  3rd,  1822  ;  educated 
himself;  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Conference  ; 
given  A.  M.  by  Trinity  College  1880,  and  D.  D.  by  Alfred 
University,  New  York  ;  died  November  28th,  1894. 
During  his  term  of  office  about  four  thousand  students 
matriculated,  of  whom  as  many  as  fifteen  hundred  paid 
no  tuition.  He  made  money,  but  he  gave  it  away,  and 
died  poor.  His  whole  life  had  been  wrapped  up  in  his 
school,  still  he  had  to  leave  this  $1,500  in  debt.- 

1.  Catalogues,  1874,  1884,  1802, 1895-1807. 

2.  Catalogue,  1892-1893,  1805-18!jtj;  Dowd's  Prominent  Living  North  Carolinians, 
pp  207-209;  Letter  from  President  W.  K.  Abernethy. 
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MOUNT  AMOENA  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

The  idea  of  having  a  college  for  women  was  discussed 
hy  the  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church  as  early  as  1860. 
Even  before  this  date  Rev.  George  F.  Schaeffer  and  Mrs. 
D.  H.  Bittle  had  a  high  school  for  girls  in  Mt.  Pleasant. 
The  war  interfered  with  the  plan,  and  nothing  was  done 
toward  founding  the  college  until  1868.  At  the  Synod 
of  that  year  Rev.  G.  D.  Bernheim,  D.  D.,  who  had  been 
conducting  a  school  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  offered  to  turn  over 
Ins  property  to  the  church.  The  Synod  accepted  the 
offer  and  appointed  Dr.  Bernheim  financial  agent.  He 
soon  secured  enough  money  to  pay  off  the  indebtedness 
on  the  buildings.  When  the  property  was  given  over  to 
the  Synod  it  was  worth  about  $3,500;  since  that  im¬ 
provements  have  given  it  a  value  of  $5,000.^ 

Dr.  Bernheim  remained  agent  but  one  year.  Rev.  D. 
I.  Dreher  followed  him  in  1869  and  served  till  his  death 
in  1870.  W.  A.  Barrier  was  principal  1870-72  ;  Misses 
H.  V.  and  M.  Ribble,  1872-74;  Rev.  P.  A.  Strobel, 
1874-75  ;  L.  H.  Rothrock,  1875-82  ;  Rev.  G.  F.  Schaeffer, 
1882-84  ;  Rev.  J.  A.  Linn,  1884-92  ;  Rev.  C.  L.  T.  b'isher, 
1892-97;  Rev.  H.  N.  Miller,  Ph.  D.,  1897.2  These 
principals  have  been  assisted  by  from  eight  to  ten  teach¬ 
ers.  The}^  have  offered  about  the  usual  courses  for  girls 
in  North  Carolina  schools  of  this  kind,  and  do  not 
charge  but  $150  per  year  for  board  and  tuition  in  all 
subjects.  Their  patronage  has  been  from  several  South¬ 
ern  States,  though  in  the  main  from  the  Carolinas  ;  and 
for  the  past  few  years  the  annual  enrollment  has  been 
one  hundred.'*^ 

1.  Letter  from  Rev.  J.  11.  C.  Fisher;  the  Mount  Amoenian,  September-October 
1897. 

2.  Letters  from  Revs.  J.  II.  C.  Fisher  and  II.  N.  Miller;  the  Mount  Amoenian,  Sep¬ 
tember-October,  1897. 

8.  Catalogues,  1891-1897;  letter  from  Mr.  Fisher, 
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PEvVCE  INSTITUTE. 


/ 


This  school  was  opened  at  Raleigh  in  1872.  It  is 
claimed  by  some  that  it  had  its  beginning  at  Hillsboro 
in  1837.  It  is  true  that  Rev.  Robert  Burwell,  D.  D., 
began  a  school  for  girls  at  Hillsboro  at  that  early  date, 
and  that  he  taught  there  until  1857,  when  he  went  to 
Charlotte  and  established  the  Charlotte  Female  Insti¬ 
tute.  It  is  also  true  that  after  teaching  in  Charlotte 
for  fifteen  years,  ten  of  which  he  had  been  associated 
with  his  son,  Capt.  John  B.  Burwell,  he  moved  to  Ral¬ 
eigh  in  1872,  and  that  he  and  his  son  became  the  first 
principals  of  Peace  Institute.  It  is  better,  however,  to 
place  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  this  school  in  1872, 
and  to  mention  the  teaching  of  the  Burwells  elsewhere 
in  its  proper  place,  as  has  been  done.^ 

It  was  the  original  intention  that  this'  be  a  school  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Atkinson, 
D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Raleigh, 
was  a  strong  advocate  of  this  idea.  Mr.  William  Peace, 
of  Raleigh,  oftered  to  give  $10,000,  and  others  gave 
smaller  amounts.  The  institution  was  incorporated  in 
1857,  and  the  building  was  begun.  The  war  came  and 
put  an  end  to  the  enterprise  for  the  time.  The  build¬ 
ing,  which  was  only  partly  finished,  was  used  by  the 
Confederates  as  a  hospital  for  three  years  ;  and  after  the 
war  the  Federals  used  it  for  a  freedman’s  bureau.  Then 
the  money  subscribed  could  not  be  collected  and  for 
some  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  affair  would  fall 
through.  However,  a  new  subscription  was  taken  and 
the  property  was  mortgaged  to  secure  money  with  which 
to  complete  the  building.  This  was  finished  and  ready 
for  occupancy  by  1872  ;  and  it  was  constructed  of  brick. 


1.  Letters  from  Principal  Dinwiddie,  and  Capt.  J.  B.  Burwell;  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  University  Magazine,  February,  1894. 
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four  stories  higli,  and  contained  parloi’s,  library,  music 
rooms,  recitation  rooms,  an  art  studio,  fifty-seven  bed- 
i*ooms.  The  buildings  and  grounds  were  worth  about 
$60,000,  In  1872  the  property  was  leased  to  Rev.  Rob¬ 
ert  Burwell,  D.  D.,  and  Capt.  John  B.  Burwell,  A.  M. 
In  September  of  that  year  the  first  term  was  begun.  So 
that  from  its  beginning  it  has  been  run  as  a  private  in¬ 
stitution.^ 

The  Burwells  had  had  fine  success  at  Charlotte,  and 
soon  the  institute  became  prosperous.  They  secured  a 
fine  faculty,  among  whom  were  S.  J.  Stevens  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Natui’al  Sciences  and  A.  Bauman  of  Music. 
They  enrolled  during  the  year  1872-1873  one  hundred 
and  four  pupils,  and  from  that  on  the  number  increased 
each  year.  They  entered  into  the  work  as  a  private 
affair,  to  educate  as  well  as  possible  and  to  make  as  much 
money  as  they  could.  In  1875  Rev.  Robert  Burwell  re¬ 
tired  as  co-principal  and  Capt.  John  B.  Burwell  was  sole 
principal  until  1889.  At  that  time  he  sold  his  interest 
to  James  Dinwiddie,  A.  M.,  and  retired  to  his  countrv 
home.  During  his  administration  the  institution  won  a 
high  place  and  its  patronage  came  from  the  whole  South. ^ 

Prof.  Dinwiddie  has  had  a  long  and  valuable  experi¬ 
ence  in  school  work.  He  graduated  at  Hampden-Sidney 
College  1858  and  at  the  University  of  Virginia  1861  ; 
professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  South  Western  Presby¬ 
terian  University  for  ten  years  ;  professor  of  the  same  in 
the  Universitv  of  Tennessee  ;  founder  of  Central  Female 
Institute,  Gordonsville ,  Virginia.  During  his  manage¬ 
ment  of  Peace  Institute  there  has  been  an  average  an¬ 
nual  enrollment  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six.  He  has 
nine  teachers  in  the  literary  department,  two  in  Art  and 


1.  Our  Living  and  Onr  Dead,  Vol.  HI.,  pp.  813-816;  Letters  from  Capt.  J.  B.  Bur- 
well  ;  The  North  Carolina  University  Magazine,  February,  1894;  The  North  Carolina 
.Journal  of  Education,  August.  1875. 

2.  Ibid. 
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six  in  Music.  The  advertised  courses  are  as  hi^di  as 
those  of  any  of  the  female  schools  of  the  State.  The  ex¬ 
penses  for  half  year  are:  board,  English  tuition  and 
Latin  $100  ;  washing  $7.50;  medical  fee  $5.00;  Greek, 
French  or  German ,  each  $10.00;  Music  $25.00-$35.00  ; 
Art  $20.00-$25.00 ;  Elocution  $10.00-$20.00 ;  subjects 
in  the  Business  Course,  each  $15.00-$20.00. ^ 

CLAREMONT  COLLEGE. 

This  school  for  women  was  established  at  Hickory  in 
1880.  While  a  good  many  of  its  builders  were  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church,  still  it  is  under  an  independ¬ 
ent  board  of  trustees  and  is  run  as  a  non-sectarian  insti¬ 
tution.  The  property  is  valued  at  $30,000  ;  and  this 
was  purchased  for  the  most  part  by  H.  W.  Robinson,  W. 
P.  Reinhardt,  A.  Shuford,  R.  B.  Davis,  J.  G.  Hall,  M. 
L.  McCorkle,  and  Dr.  Ingold.  They  have  offered  exten¬ 
sive  collegiate  courses,  upon  the  completion  of  which  an 
A.  B.,  L.  B.,  or  S.  B.  degree  is  given.  There  is  also  a 
preparatory  department.  The  expenses  pei*  term  in  the 
college  courses  amount  to  $75.00,  German,  French, 
Music  or  Art  being  extra  and  at  a  cost  of  $20.00  each. 
The  faculty  for  some  time  has  been  composed  of  nine 
teachers  ;  and  the  annual  enrollment  has  been  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  presidents  have 
been:  Rev.  A.  S.  Vaughn,  Mrs.  V.  R.  Bonney,  A.  C. 
Hottenstein,  W.  H.  Sanborn,  Rev.  J.  L.  Murphy  and  S. 
P.  Hatton. 2 

LITTLETON  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Very  little  has  been  found  out  about  tliis  school.  It 
seems  to  have  had  very  little  history.  The  writer  has 


1  lietter  from  Principal  Dinwiddle ;  Catalogue.s,  18911-1897;  The  North  Carolina 
Cniversity  Magazine,  February,  1891. 

'1.  Letter  from  President  Hatton  ;  Catalogues,  1896-1898. 
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again  and  again  written  to  President  Rhodes  for  infor¬ 
mation,  but  with  one  exception  he  has  shown  his  su¬ 
preme  indifference.  He  is  either  ashamed  of  the  record 
he  lias  made  for  his  school  or  has  a  queer  idea  of  com¬ 
mon  courtesy.  The  institution  was  first  chartered  in 
1883  under  the  name  of  Central  Female  Institute.  Un¬ 
der  this  name  it  ran  for  about  four  years.  Rev.  J.  M. 
Rhodes,  A.  M.,  was  its  principal.  He  then  ran  the  Hen¬ 
derson  Female  College  for  a  short  while.  After  this  lie 
came  back  to  Littleton  and  established  the  Littleton 
Female  College  ;  and  since  then  he  has  been  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  for  the  most  part  the  owner.  He  has  erected 
a  good  building,  and  has  given  some  of  the  stock  to  the 


North  Carolina  Conference.  However,  the  school  still 
remains  largely  under  his  control.  For  some  time  he 
has  had  a  faculty  of  nine  teachers,  all  ladies,  and  has 
secured  a  patronage  of  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
and  six  pupils.  His  advertised  courses  are  about  as 
high  as  those  of  most  of  the  girls’  schools  already  con¬ 
sidered.  His  expenses  per  term  are:  board,  washing, 
fuel,  lights  and  tuition  in  English  course  and  languages, 
$75.00;  Instrumental  Music  $20.00;  Voice  $20.00  ;  Art, 
each  subject  from  $5.00  to  $20.00.^ 


ST.  Mary’s  college. 


This  is  the  only  Catholic  college  south  of  Maryland, 
except  the  one  at  Mobile,  Alabama.  In  1876  Rev.  Fr. 
Herman  Wolf  and  some  Benedictine  brothers  came  to 
Gaston  county  from  St.  Vincent  Abbey  in  Pennsylvania. 
They  located  at  Belmont,  eleven  miles  southwest  of  Char 
lotte,  and  at  once  began  to  work.  By  1878  these  Bene¬ 
dictine  Fathers  at  the  solicitation  of  Cardinal  Gibbons 


1.  The  North  Carolina  Teacher,  May,  1885;  Catalogues,  1890-1898;  Catalogue  of 
Henderson  Female  College,  1888;  Journal  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  1897, 
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began  the  erection  of  a  college  building.  In  1881  the 
first  graduate  was  sent  out,  Hugh  McHugh  ;  and  from 
1882  to  1896  eighty- nine  more  have  gone  forth.  There 
is  a  monastery  connected  with  the  college,  and  this  was 
raised  to  an  abbey  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  in  1885.  At  the 
same  time  Rev.  Leo  Haid  was  elected  first  abbot,  and 
since  then  St.  Mary’s  College  has  been  under  his  per¬ 
sonal  supervision.  1 

The  buildings  and  church  are  now  worth  about  $140,000. 
Some  of  this  was  obtained  from  donations,  but  a  large 
part  came  from  tuition  and  board.  On  April  1st,  1886, 
the  institution  received  a  charter  with  all  the  privileges 
of  a  North  Carolina  college  or  universitv.  The  courses 
now  offered  are  :  preparatoiy,  commercial,  classical  and 
divinity.  There  have  been  for  some  time  fourteen 
teachers  ;  and  these  are  all  priests  or  clergymen  in  Holy 
orders.  The  annual  enrollment  for  the  past  four  years 
has  been  almost  one  hundred.  While  the  college  was 
established  for  the  training  of  Catholic  young  men  in  the 
South,  still  all  denominations  can  enter  and  take  the 
college  courses.  The  institution  has  no  endowment 
fund,  hence  expenses  are  high.^ 

ELON  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  belongs  to  the  Chiistian  Church.  It 
was  opened  September  2nd,  1890,  and  is  located  on 
the  North  Carolina  Railroad,  five  miles  west  of  Burling¬ 
ton.  While  it  is  a  young  institution  and  belongs  to  a 
church  that  is  by  no  means  large,  still  it  has  had  a  rapid 
and  sure  growtli.  A  few  points  of  the  history  of  this 
church  will  help  explain  the  circumstances  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  The  church  goes  back  to  the  Baltimore  Confer- 

1.  J.  S.  Bassett’s  A  North  Carolina  Monastery,  Magazine  of  American  History, 
1898,  XXIX.;  Letter  from  Vice-President  F.  Bernard,  O.  S.  B. ;  Gastonia  Gazette, 
April  8.  1897. 

2.  Ibid  ;  Catalogues,  1894-1897. 
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ence  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1792  for  its 
origin.  At  that  meeting  Rev.  James  0 ’Kelly  revolted 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Bishop  ;  and  he  and  about 
thirty  other  members  sent  in  their  resignation.  In  1793 
Mr.  O’Kelly  and  several  others  who  had  withdrawn  from 
the  Conference  held  a  convention  in  Manakin  Town, 
North  Carolina.  At  this  place  they  organized  under  the  • 
name  of  Republican  Methodists.  The  next  year  this 
opposition  party  held  their  meeting  at  Lebanon  Church, 
Surry  county,  Virginia,  and  it  was  here  that  the  name 
Christian  was  first  assumed.^ 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century  there  was  a  similar 
revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Synods  and  Conven¬ 
tions  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Baptists.  These  revolt- 
ers  also  assumed  the  name  of  Christians.  From  that 
time  on  they  have  grown,  though  slowly.  The  church 
now  has  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States  about  130,- 
000  members,  of  whom  the  South  has  25,000,  1,550  min¬ 
isters,  ten  colleges  and  several  high  schools.  In  1818 
the  first  regular  convention  was  held  at  Holy  Neck,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  in  1819  this  convention  was  named  the  East¬ 
ern  Virginia  Conference.  The  North  Carolina  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  Conference  was  organized  a  little  later.  This 
church  has  thoroughly  believed  in  education,  and  that 
too  of  both  sexes  alike.  Among  its  best  schools  in  the 
North  are:  Union  Christian  College,  Marion,  Indiana; 
Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio;  Starkey  Semi¬ 
nary,  Eddy  town.  New  York.  The  three  leading  ones  in 
the  South  have  been  :  Graham  Institute,  founded  in  1852  ; 
Suffolk  Collegiate  Institute,  1872;  and  Elon  College.^ 
Elon  College  is  the  outgrowth  of  Gi’aham  UiStitute. 
This  was  established  at  Graham  in  1852.  It  was  carried 

1.  Hurley’s  Cliristians  Not  Disciples,  pp.  9-:3G;  Tlie  Christian  Annual  and  Alma¬ 
nac,  1S9G;  The  Centennial  Christian  Sun,  December  0. 1894. 

'2.  Hurley's  Christians  Not  Disciples,  p]).  9-3G;  The  Christian  Annual  and  Alma¬ 
nac,  1892-1S9G;  Christian  Sun,  December  G,  1894. 
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on  with  much  success  by  Revs.  J.  R.  Holt,  A.  G.  Ander- 
son,  Job  Swift,  Mr.  Arcliibald  Ray,  Rev.  W.  11.  Doherty 
and  Col.  T.  H.  Brame,  to  1861.  During  the  war  the 
school  was  closed  and  the  property  sold.  Rev.  W.  S. 
Long,  A.  M..  reopened  the  school  in  1865,  and  soon 
afterwards  purchased  the  property.  Rey.  D.  A.  Long, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  bought  it  in  1875.  In  1880  it  was  char¬ 
tered  as  Graham  Normal  College  In  1883  Dr.  D.  A. 
Long  became  president  of  Antioch  College,  and  Rev.  W. 
S.  Long,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  again  became  principal.  He 
kept  up  the  institution  as  a  private  affair  until  June 
10th,  1887,  when  the  property  was  leased  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  Church,  South.  At  a  General  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  church  in  1888  it  was  decided  to  choose 
another  location  and  to  erect  larger  buildings.  The  site 
was  chosen  in  1888,  and  a  charter  secured  March  11th, 
1889.  The  first  brick  was  laid  May  20th,  1889,  and  by 
August  1st,  1890  the  buildings  were  finished.^ 

The  college  exercises  began  September  2nd,  1890.  Dr. 
W.  S.  Long  was  elected  the  first  president,  and  he  held 
this  position  with  much  success  unti]  June,  1894.  Rev. 
W.  W.  Staley,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  became  his  successor;  and 
is  still  president  in  name,  though  in  reality  the  adminis¬ 
tration  is  carried  on  by  Rev.  J.  0.  Atkinson.  The 
courses  offered  lead  to  Ph.  B.,  A.  B.,  and  A.  M.  degrees  ; 
and  they  are  high  enough  to  admit  students  into  the 
Senior  class  at  the  University  of  the  Slate.  These  are 
open  to  young  women  as  well  as  men.  The  faculty  has 
been  composed  of  from  seven  to  ten  members.  The  male 
members  have  been:  Rev.  W.  S.  Long,  A.  M.,  D.  D., 
Moral  Philosophy,  Biblical  Instruction  and  Social 
Sciences,  1890—94;  Rev.  J.  U.  Newman,  A.  M.,  Ph.  1)., 
Greek,  Mathematics,  1890- ;  Rev.  J.  0.  Atkinson,  A.  M., 


1.  Catalogue  of  Graham  Normal  College,  18851-1884;  Catalogues,  1890-1898;  Tho 
North  Carolina  Teacher,  September,  1887. 
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Latin,  Moral  Science,  1890- ;  E.  L.  Moffitt,  A.  M.,  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  German,  1890-95  ;  S.  A.  Holleman,  Ph.  B., 
preparatory  department  1890-94,  Mathematics,  1894- ; 
R.  G.  Kendilck,  A.  M.,  adjunct  of  Latin  and  German, 
1892;  Herbert  Scliolz,  A.  B.,  adjunct  of  English  and 
Political  Science,  1892;  J.  M.  Bandy,  A.  M.,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  1893;  W.  P.  Lawrence,  Ph.  B.,  English,  1894- ;  . 
Rev.  W.  C.  Wicker,  M.  A.,  Natural  Science,  preparatory 
depai'tment,  1897.^ 

LENOIR  COLLEGE. 

This  school  was  opened  at  Hickory  September  1st, 
1891,  and  for  one  year  was  known  as  Highland  College. 
There  had  been  an  academy  on  the  same  site  for  some 
time,  and  the  college  used  the  old  building  for  a  short 
while.  Col.  Walter  W.  Lenoir  gave  the  site  and  grounds 
near  by,  and  the  college  assumed  his  name.  In  1892  the 
trustees  erected' a  large  brick  structure,  two  stories  high, 
100x125  feet.  On  January  4th  of  the  same  year  the  in¬ 
stitution  was  incoi’porated  and  granted  tlie  usual  powers 
of  North  Carolina  colleges.  Rev.  R.  A.  Yoder,  A.  M., 
became  the  first  president,  and  he  still  serves  in  this 
capacity .  ^ 

He  h  as  placed  around  himself  a  faculty  of  from  five 
to  nine  teachers.  The  institution  offers  primary,  pre¬ 
paratory,  collegiate,  theological  and  music  departments, 
and  grants  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees.  The  annual  num- 
])er  of  matriculates  for  tlie  seven  years  of  its  existence 
has  been  from  one  liundred  and  three  to  one  hundred 
and  seventy,  and  these  have  been  of  both  sexes.  The 
principal  teachers  liave  been  :  Rev.  R.  A.  Yoder,  A.  M., 
Psychology,  Logic  ;  Rev.  J.  C.  Moser,  I).  D.,  Latin  ;  Rev. 

1.  Catalogues,  1890-1898. 

2.  The  Educator,  Hickory,  February,  1898;  Letter  from  President  Yoder;  Cata¬ 
logues,  1892-1897. 
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A.  L.  Crouse,  A.  M.,  German,  Theology;  Rev.  W.  P. 
Cline,  Ph.  B.,  Science,  History;  Rev.  J.  P.  Miller,  A. 

B. ,  Greek,  English;  Rev.  R.  L.  Fritz,  A.  M.,  Mathe¬ 
matics.  Taken  as  a  whole  it  is  one  of  the  finest  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning  in  ^Western  North  Carolina.  It  is 
under  the  management  of  the  Tennessee  Synod  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  and  is  distinctly  a  Chris¬ 
tian  college.^ 

ELIZABETH  COLLEGE. 

This  is  the  only  real  college  for  women  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Whether  it  can  succeed  with  such  extensive  courses 
can  not  yet  be  said.  It  opened  in  October,  1897,  and  is 
located  in  Charlotte.  It  was  established  and  built  for 
the  most  part  by  the  Lutheran  Church.  It  has  a  plant 
worth  $75,000.  The  city  of  Charlotte  gave  the  site  and 
$10,000  on  the  building.  The  building  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  best  adapted  in  the  whole  State.  The  original 
contract  for  the  naked  structure  called  for  $48,790  ;  and 
this  did  not  include  the  engine,  dynamo  and  stained 
glass  windows.  The  college  courses  lead  to  A.  B.,  B.  S., 
and  B.  L.  degrees  ;  and  for  those  who  can  not  stand  the 
entrance  examinations  to  the  Freshman  class  there  is  a 
preparatory  department.  The  advertised  courses  are  as 
high  as  those  of  the  best  boys’  colleges  in  the  State.  ^ 

The  faculty  have  all  had  fine  training,  in  most  cases 
having  been  University  students:  Rev..C.  B.  King,  A. 
M.,  president.  Moral  Philosophy  ;  Rev.  C.  L.  T.  Fischer, 
A.  M.,  vice-president,  Greek;  Julia  E.  Painter,  Ph.  D., 
English;  Rev.  R.  L.  Fritz,  A.  M.,  Mathematics,  As¬ 
tronomy;  A.  W.  Fogle,  A.  M.,  Ancient  Languages;  D. 
F.  Culler,  A.  M.,  German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish; 
Edwin  B.  Setzler,  A.  M.,  Natural  and  Political  Sciences  ; 

1.  The  Educator,  Hickory,  February,  1893;  Letter  from  President  Yoder;  Cata¬ 
logues,  1892-1897. 

2.  Catalogue,  1897-1898;  Charlotte  Observer,  May  20,  1897. 
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Julia  L.  Abbott,  Ph.  D.,  History,  Intellectual  Sciences; 
Erie  Caldwell,  Elocution,  Physical  Culture;  W.  M. 
Montgomery,  commercial  department;  C.  Aldyth  Cline, 
prej^aratory  department;  Friedrich  Carl  E.  Cranz,  M. 
Ruth  McLinn,  and  Blanche  L.  Rueckert,  Music;  Bettie 
V.  Alexander,  Art.^ 

THE  BAPTIST  FEMALE  UNIVERSITY. 

This  is  located  at  Raleigh.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
church  to  make  it  the  equal  of  Wake  Forest  College. 
Work  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  three  years,  still  it 
is  by  no  means  ready  to  open.  Thirty-three  thousand 
dollars  have  been  spent  on  the  building,  and  $15,000  or 
$20,000  more  will  be  required  to  finish  it.  Rev.  0.  L. 
Stringfield  is  the  financial  agent,  and  he  is  pushing  the 
work  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  last  Baptist  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Oxford  pledged  $5,004.  The  people  of  Raleigh 
are  now  taking  up  the  matter,  and  plans  are  being 
matured  by  which  the  city  can  furnish  the  money  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  completion. 2 

Ik  Catalogue,  1897-1898;  Charlotte  Observer,  May  20,  1897. 

2.  Circular  of  the  Agent ;  the  News  and  Observer,  December  19,  1897,  and  Janu¬ 
ary  26, 1898. 


Note. — I  wish  to  say  that  the  appearance  of  the  papers 
on  the  Church  and  Private  Schools  of  North  Carolina  in 
The  College  Message  does  not  make  The  Message, 
Greensboro  Female  College,  or  any  one  connected  with 
the  College  except  the  author,  responsible  for  any  views 
or  statements  made.  Dred  Peacock. 
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